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London Comment 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


No Likelihood of Revolution in 
Britain—International Chamber of 
Commerce Council Entertained— 
Bretton Woods Likely to Be Rati- 
fied but Fixing Pound’s Status a 
Problem — Franc Devaluation in 
Offing—Uncertain Status of Bank 
of England Moderation on National- 
ization — Problem of Streamlining 
British Bureaucracy. 


LONDON, ENG.— England 
may have gone Labor, but it 
was not no- 
ticeable in the 
crowds which 
thronged the 
grounds be- 
fore Bucking- 
ham Palace to 
cheer Their 
Majesties as 
they rode in 
the rain to the 
opening of 
Parliament on 
Britain’s V -J 
Day. Those 
who fear rev- 
olutionary 
changes in 
Britain’s eco- 
nomic systcim 
overnight 
might do well 
to reflect on a weathered wooden 
sign which today hangs nailed to 
a tree in peaceful Kew Gardens 
in London. It reads: 


“The Queen earnestly trusts that 
this unique spot may be preserved 
in its vresent beautiful and na- 

(Continued on page 839) 
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Essentials for Post-War Trade 


By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH* 
President of the International Chamber of Commerce 
Chairman of Board, Chase National Bank, New York City 


In Describing the Plans of the Revived International Chamber of Com- 


merce, Mr. Aldrich Points Out the Need of Cooperation Among the 
Great Powers. Calls for a Reduction in Trade Barriers and in the Regi- 
mentation of Both Foreign and Domestic Commerce As a Means of 


Expanding World Trade and Promoting Private Competitive Enterprise. 


Attacks International Cartels and Commodity Agreements and Sees 
Grave Dangers in Artificial Low Interest Rates and Easy Credit Condi- 


tions Induced by Government Policy. 


It is an honor and a pleasure for me in this moment of victory 


to come here today as the guest of oe American Chamber of Com- 


merce in Lon- 
don. Such of 
you as are my 
countrymen, 
have the good 
fortune to live 
in this great 
cosmopolitan 
center and by 
your daily ac- 
tivities to 
demonstrate 
the extremely 
important 
fact that the 
economic wel- 
fare of Britain 
is inseparably 
bound up with 
the economic 
welfare of 
the United 
States. Such of you as are British 
subjects, not only by your re- 
ception of American visitors like 
myself, but by your daily cooper- 
ation with American business as 
represented in this Chamber, 
prove that you realize fully that 
each of our countries exercises a 
decisive influence on the eco- 
nomic well-being of the other. I 
am sure that all of us agree that it 

*An address by Mr. Aldrich at a 
luncheon meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce, Lon- 
don, Eng., Aug. 20, 1945. 
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Current Economic Fallacies 


By W. A. 


PATON* 


University of Michigan, School of Business Administration 
Professor Paton Points Out the Principal Current Economic Fallacies 
as: (1) That Maintaining Scarcity of Economic Goods Is a Route to 
Prosperity; (2) That Efficiency and Output Should Be Restricted to 
Create More Jobs; (3) That the Provisions for Economic Security Can 


Be Accomplished by Governments 


Merely Paying Out Money to Make 


Everyone Prosperous; (4) That the People Can Live on Their War Sav- 
ings Without Producing; and (5) That Government Can Continually 
Capitalize Deficits. Sees No Substantial Debt Reduction and Warns 
That Government Bonds Are Not Merely Purchasing Power. 
Questionable thinking regarding economic activity has paralleled 


the development of-our present economic processes. 
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Full Production and 
Full Employment 


By .PHILIP MURRAY* 
President, Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Prominent Labor Leader Recommends (1) Immediate Raising of Basic 
(2) Continued Price Control to Curb Profiteering; (3) In- 
creasing Unemployment Benefits; (4) Passage of 
Full Employment Bill and Wagner-Murray Social 
Security Amendments; (5) Increased GI Mustering 
Out Pay; and (6) Tax Revision for Lower Income 
Brackets With “Carry Back’’ Provisions for Indi- 
Calls for United Effort of Labor, Manage- 
ment and Government to Avoid Industrial Strife, 
but Does Not Expect Outbreak of Strikes. 

I do not have this evening any inside stories. 


cannot tell you what is going on behind the 
I want to discuss with you some mutual 


I 


There are millions of Americans—tonight—who 
are very severely worried. Many have lost their 
jobs—they received a pink slip advising them 
that they need not return to work until further 
notice. Others have had their work-week sharply 
reduced, which means a very drastic cut in wages. 
There are -many other workers who are now waiting with grave 


Philip Murray 


*An address by Mr. Murray over the American Broadcasting Company, Aug. 19, 1945. 
(Continued on page 848) 
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@had his fal- 
lacies, but 
they were 
largely of an- 
other kind. 
The only bus- 
iness cycle 
with which 
he was famil- 
iar was the 
feast or fam- 
ine accom- 
panying the 
varying for- 
tunes of the 
hunt and the 
changing sea- 
sons; he and 
his immediate 
group con- 
sumed his en- 
tire produc- 
tion; there was no organized mar- 
ket, no monetary and banking 
system, and such terms as capital- 
ism, investments, Government 
debt, minimum wages, etc., were 
not included in the vocabulary. 





Dr. William A. Paton 


*A radio address made from 
Ann Arbor, Mich., earlier in the 
month by Dr. Paton. 
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tried to un- 
derstand how 
a black cow 
could eat 
green grass 
aind give 
white milk. 
At this mile- 
stone in his- 
tory, Many 
investors look 
into the fu- 
ture and see 
justification 
to be strongly 
bullish over 
the prospects 
for business 
and the stock 
market. 
There is 
much to support this point of 
view. However, if even the most 
optimistic investor takes his eye 
off the longer-term economic ball 
and concentrates upon the near- 
term handicaps, he will become 
concerned over the prospective 
score. 


Investment success at this im- 
portant turning point depends 
upon a proper diagnosis of the 
conflicting forces that come into 
play with V-J Day. Appro- 
priately, therefore, in this close to 
the market discussion, my empha- 
sis will be to present thoughts 
and market determining informa- 
tion that may lead toward a 
profitable balancing of these in- 
termediate and longer-term 
forces. 





Dr. Wm. Edwards 


Strong Bullish Forces 
As a logical starting point for 
this excursion into the prospects 
for the stock market, we should 
keep constantly in mind the back- 
ground leading up to the current 
phase of the market. It has been 


certain for a long time that the 
Allies would win a complete vic- 





' *An address by Dr. Edwards 
'delivered before the New York 
Society of Security Analysts, 
Aug. 17, 1945. 

(Continued on page 846) 
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The Stock Market During Period 
Of Reconversion and Beyond 


By DR. WILLIAM F. EDWARDS* 
Partner, Naess & Cummings, New York 
Dr. Edwards Recounts the Forces That Produced the Bull Market Which 
Brought Prices to Highest Level in Eight Years, and Which, He Main- 
tains, Fully Reflected Current Earnings. Expects Further Decline Which 
May Bring Prices Below Justifiable Values, and Believes That Disturb- 
ing Readjustments Can Be Looked Upon “‘As An Investment Opportu- 
nity to Ultimately Realize Substantial Profits.” 


It is hard to consider today the investment outlook and not be- 
come as confused as the city boy lees on his first visit to the country, 
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Penington Colket Co. 
To Admit Partners 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — John 
S. P. Makiver will be admitted 
to general partnership and G. 
Dawson -Coleman and Edwin H. 
Vare, Jr. to limited partnership 
in Penington, Colket & Co., mem- 
bers of the New York and Phila- 
delphia Stock Exchanges, as of 
Sept. 1. They will make their 
headquarters at the firm’s Phila- 
delphia office, 123 South Broad 
Street. 

Mr. Makiver in the past was a 
partner in Donoghue & Makiver. 

















Will a Higher Minimum Wage 
Law Help Labor? 


Professor Hastings Says It Would Decrease Employment, Raise Prices, 
Disturb Spreads Between Skilled and Unskilled Wages, Reduce Buying 
Power of Wages and Savings, Lower Benefits of Social Security Pay- 
ments and Would Cause Loss to Endowed Institations’ Services to 


Working Classes. 


In a radio talk on Aug. 5, over Station WTIC in the series, “Yale 
Interprets the News,” Dr. Hudson B. Hastings, Professor of Economics 


at Yale Uni- 
versity, point- 
ed out objee- 
tions to the 
bill now pend- 
ing in Con- 
gress to raise 
the Federal 
legal mini- 
mum wage to 
75¢ per hour. 
Professor 
Hastings was 
interrogated 
by Mr. Mul- 
lins of the 
radio com- 
pany’s staff 
and the ques- 
tions and an- 
swers. are 
herewith giv- 
en in full:— 


Mr. Mullins: We have heard re- 
cently that identical bills have 
been introduced in the House and 
the Senate which would set a 
minimum wage that is much high- 
er than what is now in effect. At 
first glance it would seem that 
this bill would help labor consid- 
erably. Would you tell us what 
the new bill calls for, Mr. Hast- 
ings? 


Mr. Hastings: I would be glad 
to, Mr. Mullins. The principal pro- 
vision of this bill .would set a 
Federal legal minimum wage of 
65¢ per hour for the first year 
following the passage of the Act, 
70¢ for the second year, and 75¢ 
for the third year and thereafter. 


Prof. H. B. Hastings 
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.| motives of the official sponsors of 


‘|}mum wage is a necessary step in 


_- 


problem of how we can assure 





Mr. Mullins: Mr. Hastings, what 
would you say are the ideas and 


this Act—those. who will strongly 
support it? 


Mr. Hastings: Well, Mr. Mullins, 
Senator Pepper who heads the 
list of 10 sponsors in the Senate 
stated: “It is my firm belief that 
an increase in the statutory mini- 


bringing about an orderly recon- 
version of our country to a peace- 
time economy. The end of the war 
in Europe and the good news from 
the Pacific raises the immediate 


continued full production or at 
least something like the high level 
ef production we have achieved 
during the war.” 


In other words he subscribes to 
the generally popular idea that if 
we arbitrarily increase the num- 
ber of dollars in the weekly pay 
envelopes we are therefore cer- 
tain to increase the number of 
units of goods and services which 
will be bought by consumers and 
therefore increase the total num- 
ber of workers employed. 


Organized labor is strongly sup- 
porting the bill not only for the 
reason stated by Senator Pepper 
but also because it will give them 
a substantial, and indeed a rea- 
sonable argument, for asking for 
an increase in the wages of the 
semi-skilled and skilled workers 


in order to preserve the tradition- 
(Continued on page 851) 
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SEC Hearing Set on Recent 
NASD By-Law Amendments 


Projected SEC Hearing on NASD By-Law Amendments 
a Healthy Sign. Should Have Been Set Down for After 
Labor Day to Afford Interested Vacationists Opportunity 
to Be Represented. Dealer in Securities Comparable to 
Any Other Merchant. Professional Tinge Not Properly 
Applicable to Him. Who May Appear Before Com- 


mission. 





10 A. M., Friday, Aug. 29, at Philadelphia, is the time’ 


and place of a hearing set by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to pass upon recent amendments to the NASD 
by-laws which provided, among other things, for registration 
‘of salesmen, traders and others. 

Although the notice is much too short, the summer an 
inopportune time since many who are interested are on vaca- 
tion, and after Labor Day would be more suitable, we never- 
theless believe this hearing to be a healthy sign. It will 
afford a needed opportunity to air the pros and cons. 

This brings us to a coined beguiling phrase which was 
used to beat the tom toms in support of the instant amend- 
ments. 

What is this drooling drivel about giving the securities 
industry a ‘“‘professional tinge’? 

Are its adherents aware that the term “professional” 
is frequently used in a derogatory sense? For example, one 
speaks of a professional gambler er a professional criminal. 


Will the authors, sponsors, and protagonists of this pol- 


_ iey, which they represent to have advantages, tell us in detail 


\ 


what it encompasses? We insist that they owe us the blue- 
print which will disclose the truth or lack of truth of their 
proclamations. 

What is there about the merchant in securities which 
requires that he assume a status similar to that of a lawyer 
or a doctor? : 

' For our own part, we can readily understand why: such 
comparisons would prove particularly odious to.merchants 


. in securities. For centuries criticism of the lawyer by the 


public generally, by authors, poets, musicians, ete., etc., has 
been a wholesale stock in trade. | 


\ If the so-called ‘‘professional tinge’ were limited to 


those who by law are required to register with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission under the Investment Ad- 


viser’s Act, we would say that the recommendation had some | 
. sense. After all, investment advisers are paid specifically 


for the advice they give. Giving advice and being paid 
therefor constitutes their particular job. 
However, as we see it, the dealer in securities differs 


in no respect from any other merchant. To him we must look ! 


(Continued on page 850) 
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Truman States Reconversion Policy 


President Issues Executive Order Giving Directives to Federal Agencies 
“In Order to Promote a Swift and Orderly Transition to a Peacetime 


Economy.” 


_ President Truman on Aug. 18 issued an executive order “pro- 
viding for assistance to expanded production and continued stabiliza- 


tion of the 
national econ- 
omy during 
the transition 
from war to 
peace” and 
giving policy 
directives and 
guiding prin- 
ciples to the 
various Gov- 
ernment agen- 
cies in order - 
to carry out 
the general 
plan. He 
urged prompt 
and concerted 
action in the 
reconversion 
process -and 
all necessary 
action toward that end that car 
be taken without endangering the 


President Truman 


national stability and economy. 


He mentioned, among other 


> 








we 


things, as the goal to be attained 
the removal of controls over 
prices, wages, materials, and facil- 
ities and a restoration of collec- 
tive bargaining and a free market. 
Wage increases will be permitted 
when they entail no rise in prices. 
The text of the order follows: 


Executive Order 


Providing for assistance to ex- 
parided production and contin- 
ued stabilization of the nation4i 
economy during the transition 
from war to peace and for the 
orderly modification of war- 
time controls over prices, wages, 
materials and facilities. 

By virtue of the authority vest- 
ed in me by the Constitution and 
the statutes of the United States, 
and particularly the War Mobil- 
ization and Reconversion Act of 

(Continued on page 837) 
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Do your friends laugh when you 
sit with those obsolete bonds? If 
so, get out of the depth by switch- 
ing them for Lichtenstein cash. 
Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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Looking Ahead 


Deteriorating Dollar a New Factor in the Stock Market 


Our broad opinion on the stock market has not been changed 
from that expressed on Dec. 5, last. Then our general conclusions 
were: “The Dow Jones Industrial Average will have a substantial 
advance in the first six months after V-E Day, such a rise will be 
much greater in percentage than during 1944 to date, and certain 
groups will do markedly better b ste the Dow-Jones Average. Of 





course that 





means also 
that we do 
not expect 
any’ important’ 
reaction 
(from current 
levels) in good 
industrial 
peace shares, 
either after 
V-E Day or 
during our re- 
conversion pe- 
riod. As for 
the general 
run of rails 
and utilities, 
our attitude is 
quite indiffer- 
ent at best.... 
The end of 
next year [meaning 1945] should 
witness the Dow-Jones Industria] 
Average at a level rather sharply 
higher than it is today with such 
stock groups as aircraft manufac- 
turing, air transport, cement, de- 
partment stores, metals, automo- 


(Continued on page 834) 


John H. Lewis 





Edwin Herzog to Be 
Lazard Freres Partner 


Lazard Freres & Co., 44 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
will admit Edwin H. Herzog to 


partnership in the firm on Sept. }. 


1. Mr. Herzog was formerly a 
partner in Shields & Co. 


Viner to Admit Moss 


Sidney W. Moss will be ad- 
mitted to partnership in Edward 
A. Viner & Co., 11 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
Sept. 1. 


Visitors to Wall Street 

Henry G. Isaacs and Charles 
Ivey, of Aycock & Company, 
Royster Building, Norfolk, Va., 
paid Wall Street a visit on their 
way to Boston recently. 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Sécurity Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 


New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 








Cine-Color 
*Dunningcolor 
Foundation Co. 
Aetna Standard 


Wickwire Spencer 


*International Detrola 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


*Circular on Request 


J. F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 


40 Exch. Pl., New York 5, N. ¥. 
HAnover 2-4785 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2480 
Private Wires to Chicago & Les Angeles 








TRADING MARKETS 


Bartgis Bros. 
Billings & Spencer 
Federal Screw Works 
Shepard Niles Cr. & Hoist 
Laclede-Christy Clay Prod. 


Bought — Sold 
Est. 1926 


ERIOG & lo. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n 


170 Broadway WOrth 2-0300 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 











SUGAR 
SECURITIES | 


DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Securtty Dealers Assn 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 


WhHitehall 3-0272— Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston 

















Thermatomic Carbon Co. 
COMMON STOCK 


For past 9 years has paid dividends averaging $17 per share. 
‘Quarterly dividend June 29 — $4 


To yield over 714% 


Circular on request 


HorlRose STROSTER 


sie Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 


1945 to date — $8 





Teletype: NY 1-375 . 

















; 
Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. | 


National Radiator Co. 


Analyses available 
to dealers only 


Cc. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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| 


Wir & CO. 


EST, 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


b 


INDUSTRIALS , 


Aetna Standard Eng. 

Am. Bantam Car, Com. & Pfd. 
American Hardware* 

Am. Win. Glass, Com. & Pfd.* 
Armstrong Rubber, Com. & Pfd.{ 
Bendix Home Appliances 
Bowser, Inc.* 

Brockway Motors 

Buckeye Steel Castings* 
Buda Co.* 

Continental Aviation & Eng.* 
Douglas Shoe, Com & Ptd.* 
Du Mont Lab. “A” 
Electrolux * 

General Machinery 

General Tin 

Great Amer. Industries 
Haskelite Mfg. 

Howell Elec. Motors 
International Detrola 


Michigan Chemical* 


Lawrence Port. Cement* 
Liberty Aircraft Products 
Maguire Industries 
Majestic Radio & Tel. 
Mastic Asphalt 

W. L. Maxson 

Moxie Co. 

Polaroid 

Pollak Mfg. Co. 

H: K. Porter, Com. 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Purolator* 

Sheraton Corp. 
Standard Stoker 
Stromberg Carlson 
Taca Airways* 

Triumph Explosives 

U. S. Finishing Co., Pfd. 
Warner-Swasey 
Wickwire-Spencer 


Alabama Mills* 
Aspinook Corp. 
Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Consolidated Textile 
New Jersey Worsted 
Textron Warrants 


| UTILITIES | 


¥ 


American Gas & Power 
Central El. & Gas Com. 
Conn. Lt. & Pr. Com. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 
lowa Southern Util. 
Nassau Suffolk Ltg., Pfd. 


Southeastern Corp.* 


Special Part. 


New England Pub. Serv., Com. 
Northern New England Co. 

Portland Elec. Pow., Prior Pfd. 
Puget Sound Pow. & Lt., Com. 
Queensboro Gas & Elec. 6 Pfd. 


* Bulletin or Circular upon request 
+Prospectus Upon Request 


Warp & Co. 


EST. 1926 


Members N. ¥. Security Dealers Assn 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 


‘REctor 2-8700 NY [7123 


1-1288 
Direct Wires to Chicago and Phila 
ENTERPRISE 'PHONES 
Martf’d 6111 Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 

















Art Metals Construction 
Carey (Philip) Mfg. 
Cleveland Cliffs tron Pfd. 
Magazine Repeating Razor 


115 Broadway, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


a  e 


Public Service of Indiana 
Stromberg-Carison 
Warren Bros. B. & C. 
Wurlitzer Company 








Bought - Sold - Quoted 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 


Teletype NY 1-672 











70 Pine Street 
Hanover 2-7793 


Complete up to date Analysis 


Winters & Crampton 


Supplies hardware products to the major 
manufacturers of Refrigerators and Stoves 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


New York 5 
Teletype NY 1-2425 


























Franklin Railway 
Supply Co. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


ANALYSIS ON REQUEST 


W. J. Banigan & Co. 


Successors to 
CHAS. H. JONES & CO. 
Established 1904 


50 Broadway, N.Y.4 HAnover 2-8380 











Happiness Candy 
F. T. Ley & Co. 
Vacuum Concrete 
Standard Gas & Electric 
Elk Horn Coal 
Shawnee Pottery 
Peerless Weighing & Vending 
Globe Oil & Gas 


MORRIS STEIN & Co. 
Established 1924 

50 Broad Street, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 

Teletype NY 1-2866 HAnover 2-4341 











and Distributors as Well. 


that expan- 
sion of all 
American 
business, the 
raising of its 
sights, will 
result in a 
higher na- 
tional econ- 
omy with 
higher levels 
of employ- 
ment. Its 
basic objective 
is the location 
7. ae 
million more 
jobs than 
were avail- 
able in 1940. 


As far as 
the general 
public is concerned, rightly or 
wrongly, the yardstick which they 
use in measuring the performance 
of the economy is jobs. Therefore, 
having available a plenitude of 
productive peacetime jobs would 
seem to be of such consuming im- 
portance that it would be désir- 


C. W. Green 





to questions about those jobs, such 
as: 





the Colgate Conference, Hamilton, 
New York, August 2, 1945. 


able to attempt to find answers) 


#An address by Mr. Green at/space of time. 


Full Employment— 
Who Is Responsible? 


By C. W. GREEN* i 
N. Y. Regional Manager, Committee on Economic Development 


Mr. Green Asserts That the National Output of Goods and Services Must 
Be Increased From 30 to 45 Per Cent, With a Gross Output of From 
$155 to $170 Billions if Postwar Full Employment Is to Be Attained. 
Holds That to Attain This End (1) There must Be Expansion in Private 
Enterprise; (2) There Must Be a Favorable Climate for Expansion and 
New Businesses, and (3) There must Be Freedom From Industrial Strife. 
Says Responsibility for “Full Employment” Is Not Exclusive Province of 
Manufacturers and Industrialists, But Must Be Shared By Agricuiturists 


The Committee for Economic Development in its approach io 
the problem of high levels of ee deals always in the premise 





HOW MANY will be needed? 
WHEN will they be needed? 
WHERE will they be found? 
HOW can they be created? 


Plans for providing this greatly 
expanded employment must be 
ready to put into action quickly, 
because the period of greatest 
crisis may well be that between 
the fall of Germany and that of 
Japan. Our domestic economy is 
already confronted with a high 
percentage of the problems that 
total peace will bring. Cutbacks 
in war production have thrown 
millions of men out of employ- 
ment and the probabilities are 
that the armed services are also 
beginning to release men. If we 
—Industry, Commerce and Agri- 
culture—don’t have plans ready to 
get these men back into civilian 
jobs as quickly as possible; if we 
are not prepared to deal with 
these problems now that Germany 
has fallen, partial peace may 
bring a partial paralysis of our 
economy. This would be disas- 
trous, not only from the stand- 
point of winning the peace, but 
also that of finishing the war with 





Japan in the shortest possible 
Confusion and 
|chaos on the home front would 
‘delay the day of ultimate victory; 


BOSTON 





NASHAWENA MILLS 
Capitalization 
75,000 Shares 
Capital Stock 

Net quick assets in excess of 

$20 per share. 


Earned—$4.03 per share 
in 1944, 
Currently—Paying $2.00 
per share. 


Price—About $32.00 
Circular on request. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 











New England Markets 
Retail New England Coverage 


Secondary Distributions 
s . 





Bank and Insurance Stocks 
Industrials—Utilities 


Inactive Securities 


|F.L. PUTNAM & CO.., INC. 
| 77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
Tel. LiBerty 2340 
| Portland Providence Springfield | 














TRADING MARKETS 


*Con. Cement Corp. Class “A” 
Giant Portland Cement 
*Kingan & Co. 
*Riverside Cement 
*Central Iron & Steel 


*Circular Available 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 























U. S. Sugar 
Boston Sand & Gravel 




















General Stock & Bond Corp. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9 


Telephone: Liberty 8817 








ST. LOUIS 








Strix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


S09 OLIVE STREET 


St.Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 




















high and sustained civilian 
morale, based on confidence in the 
future, will hasten it. 


Where Will These Jobs Be Found? 


Employment is found in only 
two fields — Private enterprise 
(Continued on page 847) 








Kingan Company 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Maguire Industries 


Hytron Radio & Electronics 


J.K.Rice, Jr.&Co. 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
B-ll System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 


























We maintain active trading markets in 


Southwestern Electric 
Service Co. 


Common Stock (when issued) 


Rights 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 


1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 


N. Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 


_ Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 











Dayton Haigney & Co. 


75 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Tel. Liberty 6190 Tele. BS 596 


New England Lime 
Company 


Manufacturers of 
High Grade Calcium Chemical 
Magnesium — Building Lime 


3-6% Bonds due Jan. 1, 1966 


Outstanding $539,950 


Available for Bond In- 
terest, six months 
ended June 30, 1945. $77,783 


Interest Requirements 
$16,198 


We maintain a trading market 
in these bonds 


80 - 83 


Memorandum on request 


Private New York Telephone 
Rector 2-5035 


Portland, Me., Enterprise 7018 











DETROIT 





General Industries Co. 
National Stamping Co. 


Reports furnished on request’ 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26 
Cadillac 5752 Tele. DE 507 











GRAND RAPIDS 





SIMPLEX PAPER 
CORP. 


Common Stock 


Report Furnished 
on Request 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
Phone 94336 Tele. GR 184 
Detroit Office, Buhl Bldg. 
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PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Quarterly dividend paid July 16, 1945 — $.50 
DIVIDENDS: 

1945 (to date) $1.75 — 1944 $2.75 — 1943 $4.50 


Approximate selling price—29 


New Analysis on request 


Hot, ROSE & TROSTER. 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 





Teletype: NY 1-375 











PHILADELPHIA 





*National Paper and Type 
Long Bell Lumber 
*Eastern Corporation 


*Memios on request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New Yerk Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WhHitehall 3-7253 
Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 








Southern Colorado 
Power Co. 
New Common 


BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 

Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 








Dealer Inquiries Invited 


American Box Board Co. 
Odd Lots & Fractions 


Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Steel Corp. com. 


Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
All Issues 


Warner Co. pfd. & coin. 
Wawaset Securities 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Teletype PH 73 

















Fonda, Johnstown 


& Gloversville 


All Issues 








George R.Cooley «Co. 
INC, 
Established 1924 


52 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-3990 Teletype NY 1-2419 








Curb and Unlisted 


Securities 


MICHAEL HEANEY, Mgr. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mgr. 


Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 6 











Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 





SALT LAKE CITY 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Utah Power & Light 
Preferreds 


—_— *& 


| EDWARD L. BURTON 
& COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


160 S. MAIN STREET 
SALT LAKE CiTy 1, UTAH 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE SU 464 
Oldest Investment House in Utah 





Investment Company Portfolio Statistics 


Study by National Association of Investment Companies Reveals Little 
Change in Cash Position in Second Quarter of 1945, But an Increase 
of Over 10% in Total Assets. Purchases in Period Were Predominantly 


Railroad and Public Utility 


Stocks and Railroad Reorganization Bonds. 
Cash Position 


Investment companies as a group held approximately the same 


amount 


of total assets in cash or its equivalent on June 30 as was 





held three months previously, ac-*- 


cording to a study issued August 
13 by the National Association 
of Investment Companies. Total 
cash and U. S. Government bond 
‘ holdings of the 30 largest broadly 
diversified funds amounted to $99 
million on June 30, this year, vs. 
$97 million on March 31. Total 
assets of the 30 funds during the 
second quarter increased from 
$1,096 million on March 31 to 
$1,214 million at the end of June, 
_ an increase of over 10%. 


Second Quarter Purchases 


Railroad stocks and bonds, and 
public utility preferred and com- 
mon stocks accounted for a large 
part of the securities in which 
purchases predominated. Nine 
railroad stocks and bonds were 
bought on balance by at least 

' three of the 30 companies whose 
portfolios were analyzed. Louis- 
ville & Nashville stock was pur- 
chased by six funds and there 
were no sales. Baltimore & Ohio 





bonds were bought by five funds 
and sold by one. Purchases also 
predominated in the common 
stocks of Southern Railway, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Southern Pa- 
cific, Baltimore & Ohio and Cana- 
dian Pacific, and in Northern Pa- 
cific and Chicago, Rock Island 
bonds. At the same time, the com- 
mon stocks of Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe and Chesapeake & 
Ohio were sold on balance, as 
were the bonds of Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Sys- 
tem. 

Public utilities represented in 
the list of securities in which pur- 
chases predominated included 
North American, Public Service 
of New Jersey, National Power & 
Light, United Light & Railways 
and American Light & Traction 
common stocks, and the preferred 
stocks of Commonwealth & South- 
ern, Tennessee Gas & Transmis- 
sion and Electric Bond & Share. 


(Continued on page 840) 
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32 Broadway 

NEW YORK 4 

Digby 4-8640 
Teletype NY 1-832-834 


White & Company 
ST. LOUIS 





Direct Private Wire Service 


COAST -TO - COAST 


New York - Chicago - St. Louis - Kansas City - Los Angeles 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 


Pledger & Company, Inc, 
LOS ANGELES 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4 
Harrison 2075 

Teletype CG 129 


Baum, Bernheimer Co. 
KANSAS CITY 











U. S. Air 


Conditioning 
Common & Preferred 


Southeastern 
Corp. 


Special Part. 


CALLEN & COMPANY 


Established 1922 
30 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-2600 
Teletypes: NY 1-1017-18 & 1-573 
Direct Wire to Los Angeles 





! 











Ohio, in 1832. 
It is “Benner’s 
Prophecies” 
and was first 
published in 
1875 by the 
Robert Clark 
Co. of Cincin- 
nati. His fore- 
casts were 
based largely 
on -the prices 
of wheat, iron 
and pork. He 
was the first 
business stat- 
istician to 
make forecasts 
from charts. 
His charts 
dated from 
1819 until his 
death in 1884. A free summary 
of his work has been distributed 
by the Van Camp Hardware & 
Iron Co. of Indianapolis. 


Roger W. Babson 


Benner’s Mistake 


Although farmers owe much to 
Samuel Benner, he nevertheless 
made one basic mistake. In fact, 
if he had not, his books today 
would be selling as are the works 
of Effingham Wilson of London 


who sold Benner’s publications in 
England. This mistake of Mr. 
Benner’s was that he charted only 
prices and did not give sufficient 
attention to the volume. He 
should have charted the product 





by the price and the volume. This 


is what farmers should do today, Atomic Bombs bringing the Jap- 








Farmers Beware! 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Post-War Farm Prices Discussed 


BABSON PARK, MASS.—I have just been reading a book 
written for farmers by Samuel Benner, who was born in Ross County, 


}. 





Carbon Monoxide 
Eliminator 


American Insulator 


United Artists Theatre 
Circuit 


M. H. Rhodes, inc. 


PETER BARKEN 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-6430 Tele. NY 1-2500 











Vacuum 
Goncrete Corp. 


Memo for Dea.ers Only 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


- . 
Pulis, Dowling & Co. 
| Member New York Curb Exchange 


25 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6286 




















rather than be mislead by Ben- 
ner’s theory. 

For instance, 1,000,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat selling at one dollar 
a bushel has the same potent 
effect as 500,000,000 bushels sell- 
ing at two dollars per bushel. The 
same principle applies to all com- 
modities and to business as a 
whole. It is the basis of the Bab- 
sonchart, a copy of which I will 
gladly send to any reader without 
charge. This is based upon a 
combination of the studies of Sir 


Isaac Newton and Effingham 
Wilson. 


Government Interference 


Until 1914 there existed truly 
free markets and—excepting in a 
few commodities which tempo- 
rarily were cornered by big snec- 
ulators—there had been no inter- 
ference with prices. Since 1914, 
and especially, since 1940, the 
artificial regulation of prices and 


production has raised havoc with |- 


forecasting. However, this inter- 
ference is a good deal like dam- 
ming a stream of water. You can 
temporarily slow-up the flow. but 
you do not destroy the water. 
Sooner or later this water must 
go over the dam. It is on this 
assumption that the Babsonchart 
is based. 


Not only is the U. S. buying; 


huge quantities of farm products, 


but the farmers are getting Ger | 
| 


ernment bounties which upset 
forecasting. However, with the | 


AMERICAN MADE : 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 





Dom. of Canada, Internal Bonds 


Abitibi P. & P. 5, 1953 
Aldred Inv. 41/2, 1967 
Assoc. Tel. & Tel. 51, 1955 
Brown Company 5, 1959 
Foreign Pow. Securities 6, 1949 
Gt. Brit. & Can. Inv. 44/2, 1959 
Intl. Hydro Elec. 6, 1944 
London & Cdn. Inv., 44, 1949 
Mont. Lt. Ht. & Pr. 31/2, ’56, ’73 
Montreal Tramway 5, ’51, ’55 
Power Corp. of Cda. 41, 1959 
Steep Rock Iron Mines 51, ’57 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM S8t., N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 














Community Water Service 
5\4s-6s 1946 
Crescent Public Service 
6s 1954 
East Coast Public Service 
4s 1948 
Eastern Minnesota Pr. 54/8 51 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 
Issues 


Securities Co. of N. Y. 
4% Consols 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Asa’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y¥. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 











Offerings Wanted: 
Lackawanna R. R. of N. J. 
New York, Lackawanna & West. 
U. S. Guarantee 


American Locomotive 
Old Preferred 


Brill Corporation 
Old Preferred 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 Wall St., New York 5, N. ¥. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 











American Cyanamid 
Preferred 
Eastern Sugar 
Associates, Common 


Ohio Match Co. 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Asa’n 


63 Wall Street New York 5, N. ¥. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 

















Punta Alegre 
Sugar Corp. 


Haytian Corp. 
Quotations Upon Request 


FARR & CO. 


Members 
New York Stuck Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 























anese War to a speedy end, the 

next few years will see a lot of 

trouble for one crop farmers. 

25 years ago the peak in World 
(Continued on page 841) 
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Elec. Steam Sterilizing 
General Tin Investment 
National Radiator 
Taca Airways 
Triumph Explosives 


S. WEINBERG & CO. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
60 Wall Street Telephone 
New York 5 Whitehall 3-7830 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2763 


Utica & Mohawk 
Cotton Mills 


“Makers of Utica & 
Mohawk Percale Sheets” 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


MOHAWK VALLEY 


INV vobee — 


238 Genesee St., Utica 2, N. Y. 
Tel. 4-3195-6 Tele. UT 16 

















FOR DEALERS 
TIMELINESS 
Becomes more apparent with each 
passing day for 


CEMENT SHARES 
We suggest: 
*Riverside Cement $1.25 Cumulative Class A 
Arrears about $14.35....market about 14. 


Benguet 
Consolidated Mining 
San Mauricio Gold Mines 
Mindanao Mother Lode Mining 
Circulars on Request 


F. BLEIBTREU & Co., Inc. 


79 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-8681 


1.40 
*Consolidated Cement Class A Cuteictive) 
Arrears about £3.90....market about 13. 
and as a good speculation 
*Riverside Cement Class B 


* circular available. 


LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 


10 Post Office’ Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
Telephone Hubbard 1990. Teletype Bs 69. 























NSTA Notes 











“40 OVER 14—NOW” 


We are indeed very much in debt to our good friend Lou Walker, 
of the National Quotation Bureau who today increased his ad to a 
full page. Thanks, Lou, and I’m sure our members are grateful. 

Your committee is confident we wili pass our goal of $15,000 
gross which, together with our great V-J happening, the NSTA 
meeting at Mackinac next week, should be most pleased with the 
cooperation of our entire membership in making this year of 1945 
the best year we’ve had financially speaking. 

We tabulate below results in ads to date: 


Baltimore 5 Memphis 3 

Boston 5 up 2 Minneapolis 5 
Connecticut 1 New Orleans 8 up 1 
Chicago 32 up 8 New York 84 up 10 
Cleveland 10 Philadelphia 20 
Cincinnati 8 Seattle 5 
Detroit 19 up 6 San Francisco 2 
Denver 2 St. Louis 13 
Florida 4 Tennessee 5 

Grand Rapids 3 Toronto 3 

Los Angeles 5 Texas 4 

Louisville 5 


KIM we are now after booster listings, and will be most pleased 
to see your name listed in the NSTA supplement of the Chronicle to 
be published the week following the meeting at Mackinac—Harold 
B. Smith, Chairman NSTA Advertising Committee, Collin, Norton & 
Co., New York, N. Y.; A. W. Tryder, Vice-Chairman NSTA Adver- 
tising Committee, W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 


NSTA ANNUAL MEETING PROGRAM 
The following program has been arranged for the Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Security Traders Association, Inc. which will be 
held Aug. 28-30, 1945 at the Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Michigan. 
Tuesday, Aug. 28, 1945 


10:30 A.M. National Committee Meeting. 
1:00 P.M. Luncheon. : 

3:00 P.M. Municipal Committee Meeting. 
Wednesday, Aug. 29, 1945 


2:00 P.M. Corporate Meeting—Patrick B. M ‘Ginni 
3:30 P.M. General Discussion. nit ee eer aes 
5:30 P.M. Reception. 


Thursday, Aug. 30, 1945 


10:30 A:M. National Committee Meeting—E i P 
1:00 P.M. Luncheon. ing—Election of Officers. 


Registration fee $12.50. 


In accordance with O. D. T. Regulations attendance is now 
limited to 150 persons instead of 50 persons as heretofore; this will 
permit the full attendance of all members of the Executive Council 
Chairmen of Committees and National Committeemen and additional 
members. 

Hotel reservations should be made direct with the Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Michigan. 


Calendar of Coming Events 
August 24, 1945—Cleveland Security Traders Association 
#t Manakiki Country Club. 


August 28, 29 & 30, 1945——National Security Traders Association, Inc, annual 
business meeting and election of officers. 


annual summer meeting 


PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 
We maintain an active market in the stocks of 
many public utility companies and through 
the facilities. of our direct private wire 
system are especially equipped to 
trade in those markets where 
our various offices are 
located. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 











Public Utility Securities 
Electric Bond and Share 


Electric Bond and Share recently published three plans (really 
one plan in three stages) for conforming to the requirements of the 
Utility Holding Company Act. The company does not propose io 
dissolve, but will remain in business, retaining and developing its 
foreign intérests through its controlling equity in American & For- 











éign Power. 


lysts and accountants, which will 
+ broaden their activities into new 
fields. 

Under Plan I, $30 a share in 
cash will be paid to preferred 
stockholders of Electric Bond & 
Share out of the large treasury 
funds now on hand (largely de- 
rived from the settlement with 
United Gas). Later, under Plan 
II, the remaining $70 par value 
will be retired by distributing a 
package consisting of common 
stocks of American Gas & Elec- 
tric, Birmingham Electric, Caro- 
lina Power & Light, and probably 
Pennsylvania Power & Light, and 
some cash. The package to be 
given for each share of $6 pre- 
ferred would include four-fifths 
of a share of American Gas, one- 
quarter share of Birmingham, and 
two-fifths share of Carolina; each 
share of the $5 stock will get four- 
fifths share of American, one- 
fifth share of Birmingham, and 
one-third share of Carolina. The 
amount of Pennsylvania remains 
indeterminate, and cash or other 
securities may be _ substituted. 
Plan II presupposes consummation 
of a proposal by National Power 
& Light for distribution of Bir- 
mingham and Carolina, and issu- 
ance of rights to its own stock- 
holders (including Electric Bond) 
to subscribe for the stock of 
Pennsylvania. National has now 
filed its plan for recapitalizing 
Pennsylvania, which provides for 
sale by the latter of $18,000,000 
Gommon stock, to be offered for 
subscription to holders of National 
on the basis of one-third share of 
new Pennsylvania for each share 
of National. This would seem to 
indicate a subscription price of 
about $10 a share, but without 
further details regarding the 
recapitalization of Pennsylvania 
and the pro forma earning power, 
it is difficult to appraise the po- 
tential market value of the new 
common. 

Plan III of Electric Bond & 
Share provides for’ “divestment” 
of securities of the remaining do- 
mestic holding companies—Elec- 
tric Power & Light, American 
Power & Light, the small hold- 
ing of Commonwealth & South- 
ern, and any remaining holdings 
of American Gas, Birmingham, 
Carolina and Pennsylvania not 
used in retiring the preferred 





It will also retain Ebasco (the service company) with 





its large staff of engineers, ana-® 





stocks. All these holdings would 
be sold for cash. “or otherwise 
disposed of.” Before consum- 
mating Plan III, Electric Bond 
would contribute to American 
rower, Electric and National suf- 
ficient cash or shares of the sub- 
holding company to settle all liti- 
gation or other clamis. This 
blanket provision provides for any 
necessary “Deep Rock” conces- 
sions by Electric Bond, together 
with settlement of a number of 
aggregate cost to Electric Bond & 
National, American, Electric and 
Utah P. & L. (see pages 24-26 of 
the plans). 


It is impossible to estimate the 
aggregate cost of Electric Bond & 
Share of “Deep Rock” and other 
settlements. On the other hand, 
Ebasco may be a valuable asset. 
Disregarding both items and ap- 
praising the EBS portfolio largely 
on the basis of recent market 
prices, we arrive at the follow- 
ing classification and estimated 
values: 

Cash and non-lever- 

age securities $60,000,000 
Semi-leverage stocks. 36,200,000 
Leverage stocks --_--~*123,800,000 





5220,000,000 


The preferred stocks would be 
paid off largely in cash and semi- 
leverage stock (American Gas) 
with perhaps $25-35,000,000 value 
in National P. & L. holdings. 
This would leave a very sub- 
stantial part of the leverage issues 
for the benefit of EBS common, 
together with Ebasco, but minus 
the cost of claims. 

For each share of EBS com- 
mon, the company holds or will 
hold .36 share of American & For- 
eign (new), .18 share of Amer- 
ican Power, and .38 share of Elec- 
tric Power. The most important 
hoiding, National Power & Light, 
amounts to .48 share for: each 
share of EBS; and during the in- 
terim before National is wound 
up and its holdings (Pennsyl- 
vania, Birmingham and Carolina) 
are distributed to Electric Bond 


*Includes $63,800,000 for EBS’s 
holdings of FP, assuming the lat- 
ter’s plan is consummated and 
that the new stock can be evalu- 
ated at 10 times pro forma earn- 
ings. 

(Continued on page 833) 


Midland Realization common | 
Midland Utilities common 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & CO. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 


Paeifie Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 


Schwabacher & Co 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 


14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y¥. 
COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 
Private Wires to Principal Offices 


San-Franciseo — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Oakland — Sacramente 
Fresno 


























Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says 


Rail break threatens entire 
market structure. Industrials 
should start moving up in 
next few days if rally poten- 
tial is to materialize. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


What tripped the market 
this time is something that 
you can argue about for days, 
or even years, and all it will 
get you is a lot of fancy the- 
ories. And after you have 
these theories they still won’t 
be worth a dime as margin. 
Stock will still have declined, 
and that will be the only solid 
fact in the whole discussion. 

* * * 

Last week I went overboard 
about the atomic age. I saw 
such things that I’m afraid I 
was incoherent. But whether 
I made myself clear or not 
the fact remains that the stock 
market cannot cope with this 
new power in terms of ad- 
vances and declines. 

But going back to the cur- 
rent market and leaving 

(Continued on page 853) 








LAMBORN & CO. 


99 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


SUGAR 


Exports—Imports—F utures 


Digby 4-2727 








Established 1856 


H. Hentz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
And other Exchanges 


N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
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TRADER 


Unlisted house desires services 
of a trader with Wall Street or 
individual clientele. State back- 
ground and experience. Inquiries 
treated confidentially. 


SALARY AND COMMISSION 


Our employees have been advised of this 


advertisement. 

Box B810, The Commercial & Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
New York 8, N. Y. 








Over-the-Counter 
Trader 


Investment Banking firm re- 
quires the services of an ex- 
perienced Over-the-Counter | 
Trader. Supply full details. | 
Will be treated confidential- | 
ly. Box C 823, Commercial & | 
Financial Chronicle, 25 Park | 
Place, New York 8, N. Y. 











Export Executive 


Experienced establishing 
foreign markets; Extensive 
connections; Seeks perma- 
nent position with 


MANUFACTURER 
Box AS 820, The Commer- 
cial & Financial Chronicle, 


25 Park Place, New York 8, 
Ww. %. 








© 
Available 

Experienced over-the-count- | 
er man, well-known nation- | 
ally, presently associated | 
with New York Stock Ex- 
change firm, would like to | 
develop New York office for | 
out of town firm. L821, Com- | 
mercial & Financial Chron- | 
icle, 25 Park Place, New | 
York 8. N. Y. 























Unlisted Order Clerk 


Accustemed to handling Over- 
the-Counter securities, desires 
connection to execute orders in 
unlisted stocks and bonds. Box 
M 820, Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New 
York 8, N. Y. 














FOR SALE: 
Plant in northern New | 
England about 40,000 sq. feet 
floor space. Water power 
and rail siding. May be had 
at fraction of original cost. 


Edward J. McCabe, Atty. 
340 Main Street 
Worcester, ‘Massachusetts 




















Mig. Loans Decline 


According to a study published 
July 14 by the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, farm and 
city mortgages owned by the Fed- 
eral Government declined last 
year by more than 19%. 

The association reports that at 
the end of 1943, the Federal Gov- 
ernment owned 10.4% of all city 
and farm mortgages outstanding 











CHICAGO 


Complete Research Facilities 
for Dealers throughout the Country 


66 HELP INVESTMENT FIRMS serve their clients 
and develop new business, we have special ar- 
rangements with dealers in the 30 cities shown above, 
allowing them to reproduce and use exclusively the 
complete Shields Research Service. The Shields re- 
ports give specific investment conclusions and recom- 
mendations, enabling security houses to answer the 
demand by investors for practical, profitable guidance. 
Other cities are open to additional dealer-subseribers. 
For complete information write Mr. T. L. Crockett, 
partner in charge of this department. 


‘SHIELDS & COMPANY 
44 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 














estimates of 
national in- 
come now 
being carried 
through by 
the Depart- 
ment of Com- 
merce. 

in -the 
boom year of 
1929,” he con- 


wages and 
salaries 
amounted to 
a little more 
than 45  bil- 
-liem « dollars, 
and the work- 
ers receiving 
them num- 
bered slightly more than 32 mil- 


Leon>+d P. Ayres 





and last year the total declined to 
9.4%. It is added, however, that 
the mortgages which the Govern- 
ment lost didn’t increase the total 
held by private interests since 
they showed a decline of 7.1%. 
The reason is that high national 


income provided borrowers with 





more money to pay off their mort- 
gages. 


Says We Have Wartime 
Wage Inflation 


Gen. Ayres Points Out That Whole Economy Must Be 
Adjusted to the New Wage Rates. 


“Wages and salaries paid to employees in private businesses in 
1944,” says Gen. Leonard P. Ayres in the Business Bulletin of the 
Cleveland Trust Company for August, “amounted to nearly twice 
as much as they did in the boom year of 1929. This seems astonishing 
when it is remembered that the year 1929 was the most prosperous 
in our history prior to this war period. The new data come from a 





revision of the® 


tinues, ‘‘the| 





lions. The average annual earn- 
ings per full-time empleyee were 
1,408 dollars. The lowest paid 
workers were those in forestry, 
with an average of 414 dollars, 
and the highest paid were the 
brokers, with an average of 3,)72 
dollars. 

“In 1933, at the bottom of the 
Great Depression, the number of 
workers had shrunk to a little 
more than 23 millions, and their 
earnings had decreased to less 
than 24 billion dollars, or an aver- 
age of only 1,019 dollars. In that 
year the lowest paid workers were 
on the farms, and their average 
earnings were 234 dollars. The 
highest paid were still the bro- 
kers, with average earnings of 
2,742 dollars for the year, but 
there were only about two-thirds 
as many of them as there had 
been in 1929 when the great bull 


market for stocks came to its end. 

“In 1944 the wages and salaries 
amounted to nearly 84 billion dol- 
lars, and the workers receiving 
them were not far from 38 mil- 
lions in number. The average 
annual compensation was 2,220 
dollars. 





61 Broadway 





WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


Mr. JAMES O'DONNELL 


AND 


Mr. JOHN J. WELSH 


HAVE BECOME ASSOCIATED WITH US 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York 6, N. Y. 








We do not yet have the 











Russ Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 





We take pleasure in announcing 
the opening of offices to conduct 


a general investment business 


Underwriters: Distributors: Dealers 


LIVINGSTONE & Go. 


Investment Securities 


639 So. Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 


























August 20, 1945 





WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING: THAT 
Mr. R. Sims REEVES 
HAS BECOME ASSOCIATED WITH US IN OUR 


TRADING DEPARTMENT 


BLAIR & Co. 


INC, 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 











details for 1944, but in 1943 the 
lowest paid workers were those 
in forestry, as they had been in 
1929. Their average compensa- 
tion was 577 dollars. The highest 
paid ones were still the brokers, 
with an average of 3,872 dollars. 
Brokerage employees are largely 
young men, and in 1943 there 
were less than half as many of 
them as there had been at the 
bottom of the depression. 


“We are in the midst of a war- 
time inflation of wages,’ General 
Ayres concludes. “It is just as 
truly an inflation as was the in- 
flation in commodity prices that 
accompanied and followed World 
War I. It is quite unlikely that 
there will be a rapid and general 
decrease in wage rates when 
peace returns, but eur whole 


economy will have to make many 
and difficult readjustments to ac- 
commodate itself to the new rates 
of compensation.” 




















U.S. Air 


Conditioning 


Common 


Circuler on request 


GEORGE F. BREEN 


20 Pine Street New York 
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REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


Primary Markets in: 





Hotel St. George, 4’s 
165 Broadway, 4”’s 


870 - 7th Ave. 42’s 
(Park Central Hotel) 


N. Y. Athletic Club 2-5’s 


Beacon Hotel, 4’s 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Boll Teletype NY 1-953 











We buy and Sell 


TITLE CO. 


PRUDENCE AND 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Certificates 
and 
Mortgages 


SIEGEL & CO. 


89 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Digby 4-2870 
Teletype NY 1-1942 








— OFFERINGS WANTED— 


Ambassador Hotel (L. A.) 


Broadway Barclay, Inc. 


2/56 
Broadway Motors Bldg. 
4-6 /48 
Governor Clinton 
4/52 W. S. 
Midtown Enterprises, Inc. 
5/64 W. S. 


J. S. Strauss & Co. 


15S Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
Bell Teletype SF 61 & 62 











Freight Cars in Service 
_ The Class I railroads put 21,948 
freight cars in service in the first 
six months of this year, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads 
announced on July 23. This in- 
cluded 9,352 box, of which 8,765 
were plain and 587 were automo- 
bile box cars; 3,561 gonodola, 
7,215 hopper, 380 flat, 1,133 re- 
frigerator, 220 stock, and 87 mis- 
cellaneous cars. During the first 
stx months of 1944 the roads had 
installed 15,431 freight cars. 

The Class I railroads also put 
315 new locomotives in service in 
the first six months of 1945 of 
which 52 were steam and 263 were 
Diesel. Locomotives installed in 
the same period last year totaled 
494 of which 190 were steam, one 
electric, and 303 Diesel. 

New freight cars on order on 
July 1 totaled 29,402, compared 
with 31,283 on June 1, 1945, and 
41,236 on July 1, 1944. New freight 
cars on order on July 1 this year 
included 18,914 box, of which 16,- 
524 were plain box cars and 2.390 
were automobile box cars; 4,425 
gondola, 3,625 hopper, 932 flat 
1,437 refrigerator, 19 stock, and 
50 miscellaneous freight cars. 

They also had 508 locomotives 
on order on July 1 this year, 
which included 111 ste>m, two 
electric and 395 Diesel. The total 
on July 1, 1944. was 581 locomo- 


tives, which included 179 steam, * 


two electric and 400 Diesel. 





Since 





41 Broad Street, New York 4 


SPECIALISTS 


In 


Real Estate Securities 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


1929 








HAnover 2-2100 











WE HEAR THAT: 


September Ist. 


Real Estate Securities 


News on Various Issues 


Allerton New York Corporation will make an interest distribu- 
tion at the rate of $17.00 per $1,000 on its outstanding 2-6’s-1955 on 
A principal payment of $17,500 has been made in 
reduction of the first mortgage, and in addition, earnings for the six 
months ended June 30th also provided a sinking fund of about $8,000 





by August 14th to exhaust the | 
sum of $150,000, retired about! 
$185,000 bonds at an average price | 
of slightly above 79. We under-| 
stand bonds were accepted as 
high as 81%. With the retirement 
of these bonds, this issue origi- 
nally in the amount of $6,000,000 
has been reduced below $2,900,- 
000. 


40 Wall Street Building, Inc. 
will on September ist make an 
interest distribution at the rate of 
$20.00 per $1,000 on the Income 
Debentures of 1966 and, in ad- 
dition, will operate a sinking fund 
of approximately $56,000. The 
previous semi-annual payment 
was $21.50 per $1,000 and the 
sinking fund approximately $60,- 
000. The previous income period 
did, however, contain about $66,- 
000 non-recurring income so that 
the six months earning period, 
ended June 30, 1945, actually re- 
flects an improved operating 


profit. 
Hotel Lexington, Inc. will on 


| 


applicable to the 2-6’s-1955. © 
Broadway Motors Building 


Corporation in asking for tenders | Standing unit. In spite of satis- 





September Ist make an interest 


itarianism, Dr. Tucker Traces Its 


Proposals of Today’s Planners Are 


Serfdom maintains that socialism 
government 
planning, in- 
evitably lead 
to serfdom, 
citing the ex- 
amples of 
Germany, 
‘taly and Rus- 
sia. The word 
“serfdom” is 
not literally 
correct, since 
that institu- 
tion historic- 
ally included 
an hereditary 
factor and a 
residential 
one. Under 
serfdom the 


Days, and, if They Persist, Will Lead to Serfdom. 
Resume Our March Along the Highway of Individual Liberty, Progress 
and Prosperity as Our Revolutionary Ancestors Did. 


Mr. Von Hayek in his very able and timely book The Road to 
and its less radical manifestation, 





son of a farm 
‘aborer or 
tenant, was bound to continue as 
such on the farm where his father 
had been. Under modern totali- 


*An address by Dr. Tucker be- 
fore the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Phil- 
adelphia, March 30, 1945 which 
could not be accommodated pre- 


Rufus S. Tucker 








viously in our columns because of 
the paper situation. 


distribution of 2% on each out- 


factory earnings for the six 
months period ended June 30th, 


|and even though only three dis- 


sents to the corporation’s proposal 
to amend the indenture in order 
that all surplus funds could be 
used for debt retirement instead 
of the stipulated 1% each six 
months now that funded debt has 
been reduced below $3,000,000 
from $3,900,000, the directors have 
decided that for this period the 
1% stipulation will be adhered to. 
Accordingly, about $22,000 will be 
available for retirement of the in- 
come mortgage bonds and about 
$5,700.00 for retirement of Income 
debentures, the balance of surplus 
earnings being retained as work- 
ing capital. 

New York Title & Mortgage Co. 
—‘‘Series Q” will make a 3% 
principal distribution August 3lst 
to reduce original $1,000 Certifi- 
cate to $550.00. 


“Series BK” will make a 6% 
principal distribution August 3lst 
to reduce original $1,000 Certifi- 
cate to $710.00. 


® 6 
Return to Enlightened Despotism 
By RUFUS 8S. TUCKER* 
Economist, General Motors Company 


Asserting That Planned Economy Is Merely a Modification of Total- 


* 


Precedents During the Eighteenth 


Century and Points Out That Their Failures Led to Adoption of Laissez 
Faire or Non-Interference With Individual Choice or Activities. 


Holds 
No Sounder Than Those of Other 
Says We Can Still 





tarianism heredity would not in 
theory determine one’s economic 
position, although both in Ger- 
many and Russia there have been 
exceptions to this rule, and work- 
ers would certainly be transferred 
from place to place in accordance 
with the decrees of the State. 
However the seniority rules now 
imposed on wage earners make 
voluntary transference from job 
to job very difficult, and the 
loans to farmers to assist them in 
suying their farms have the ef- 
‘ect of tying them to one place 
“or twenty years, on penalty of 
losing their life’s savings. But 
the modern totalitarianism re- 
sembles the medieval serfdom in 
the essential point, which is that 


'the individual’s economic activi- 


ties are not determined by his 
own choice but by authority. The 
word “serfdom,” therefore, is a 
sufficiently close description of 
totalitarianism. The question is, 
therefore, does government plan- 
ning of the sort now rife in 
Britain and the United States in- 
evitably lead to totalitarianism? 
Of course human activities re- 
(Continued on page 850) 


OPA’s part in 
the Govern- 
ment plan to 
stabilize the 
national econ- 
omy during 
the transition 
period. He 
called _ for 
cool heads 
and continued 
cooperation of 
business, 
workers, 
farmers and 
consumers to 
see the stabil- 
ization job 
through. 
Therrice Ad- 
ministrator 
said that there 
is a “dangerous gap between sud- 
den victory and sound prosperity 
—but we are going to get across 
it, and I believe price control is 
the center span in the bridge. 

“Right now our fighting men 
have a right to our strongest 
assurance that, they will return to 
the security they have fought for. 

“At this crucial time workers 
are entitled to our assurance that 
they will not have to pay higher 
prices for the food and clothing 
they are going to need in the next 
few months. 

“Right now farmers in every 
section of the country deserve to 
know that their costs are going to 
stay on an even keel. 

“Right now 44,000,000 people 
who live in rented homes and 
apartments are entitled to the 


Chester Bowles 


OPA’s Post V-J Day Program 


Price Administrator Bowles Lists Objectives of Price Control to Offset 
“Dangerous Gap Between Sudden Victory and Sound Prosperity.” 
Outlines Proposed Controls on Food, Clothing, Automobiles and House- 
hold Accessories and Rents. Says “We Want As Few Rules and Regula- 
‘tions As Possible, But We Must Not Be Blind to the Tragedies of ihe 
Economic Disaster Which Followed Last War.” 


Chester Bowles, head of the Office of Price Administration, an- 
nounced on Aug. 15 his agency’s five-point program for carrying out 


He 


- Se 





|Government’s guarantee that 
there will be no unnecessary rise 
in their monthly rent. 

“And right now every business 
man is entitled to feel sure that 
the general level of materials 
prices is going to be kept stable. 

“And we must keep faith with 
bondholders and the millions who 
live on fixed incomes by seeing 
to it that the value of their money 
is preserved, 





“All six of these groups deserve 
the best protection that we can 
get out of a sound price structure 
on which we can build a sound 
prosperity. I want them to know 
that OPA is going to use every 
resource at its command to make 
price control work for the good 
of industry and consumer alike. 

“Our economic fumbling right 
after the last war delayed orderly 
peace-time reconversion for more 
than two years. First of all, right 
after the Armistice was signed 
prices of some things sagged a bit 
under the shock of cutbacks. 
Three months later the prices 
started shooting upward, with 
wages tagging along behind, as 
usual, . 

“We weren’t prepared for that 
inflationary spiral and we weren’t 
able to head off the disastrous col- 
lapse that came 16 months later. 
That disaster brought suffering 
and misery to millions of business 
men, farmers, workers, and vet- 
erans who had come home expect- 
ing a good job. We cannot afford 





to fumble again. 
(Continued on page 852) 





Magazine Publishing Industry 
comprehensive study — Adolph 
Lewisohn & Sons, 61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Railroads in the Reconversion 
Period—-study of the outlook for 
the railroads—McLaughlin, Baird 
& Reuss, 1 Wall Street, New York 
8, N. Y. 


Research Comment — leaflet 
containing data on Great North- 
ern Railway and American Utility 
Service—H. Hentz & Co., 60 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Two Interesting Oil Stocks— 
memo on the Atlantic Refining 
Company and The Pure Oil Com- 
pany, containing a comparison of 
15 oil company stocks—Estabrook 
& Company, 15 State Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and 40 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


American Forging & Socket 
Company—Analysis of current po- 
sition and outlook — De Young, 
Larson & Tornga, Grand Rapids 
National Bank Building, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Atlarta & West Point Rail- 
road—Circular—Adams & Peck, 
63 Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 


Benguet Consolidated Mining— 
circular—F. Bleibtreu & Co., Inc.. 
79 Wall Street. New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are memoranda 
on San Mauricio Gold Mines and 
Mindanao Mother Lode Mining. 


Boston Terminal 3's of 1947— 
| Analytical report describing reor- 
ganization status and proposed 





Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pieased to send 
interested parties the following literature: 


plan—Greene & Co., 37 Wall 
| Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Buda Company — analytical 
study—Walston, Hoffman & Good- 
win, 265 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 4, California. 

Also available is a detailed 
study of Detroit Steel Products 
Company. 


Central Railroad of New Jersey 
Bonds — A study — Newburger & 
Hano, 39 Broadway, New York 6, 
MN. Y. 


Consolidated Cement Corp. 
Class A—Bulletin on recent de- 
velopments—Lerner & Co., 10 
Post Office Square, Boston 9, 
Mass. 

Also available are circulars on 
Central Iron & Steel, Kingan & 
Co. and Riverside Cement. 


Consolidated Electris & Gas Co. 
preferred and Central Public 
Utility Corp. Income 5%s of 1952 
—A study—Brailsford & Co., 208 
7% La Salle Street, Chicago 


Consolidated Gas Utilities and 
The Chicago Corp.—Circulars— 
Hicks & Price, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4. Ill. 


The Cross Company—aAnalysis 
of condition and post-war pros- 
pects—F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y: 

Also available are analyses of 
Liquidometer Corp., Delaware 
Rayon, New Bedford Rayon, and 
Great American Industries. 


(Continued on page 852) 
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Bernard Baruch Optimistic on America’s Future 


Elder Statesman of Two Presidents, Still Virile and Alert, Says Pros- 


perity Will Be of Our Own Making. 
Not Subordinate to State, as in Some Other Lands. 


Tax Program, a Slashing of Public 


Says That American People Are 
Urges a Post-War 
Debt and a Public Works Program. 


On Aug. 19, Bernard M. Baruch reached his 76th birthday, still 
“virile and alert,” according to a Washington dispatch to the New 
® 


York “Times.” 
Mr. Baruch, 
who was a 
specialadvisor 
to President 
Wilson in 
World War I 
and who per- 
formed the 
same _ services 
for the late 
President, 
Roosevelt, ex- 
pressed him- 
self to report- 
ers as now 
“making my 
second round 
trip,” and is 
still busy with 
plans for de- 
mobilization 
and reconstruction. 

“I find I am still interested in 
the same things and am looking 
into the future, not the past,” Mr. 
Baruch said. “If I start looking 
backwards, I'll quit. Ladies are 
still the most charming things in 
the world. I guess Il am no older 
and no wiser.” 

Speaking of the problems of 
reconversion, Mr. Baruch said: 
“The human side of reconversion 
has not yet been activated prop- 
erly. Where is the plan for ab- 
sorbing the 10,000,000 enlisted 


Bernard M. Baruch 





men and women, the 8,000,000 war 
workers into the population, and 
giving them a chance to make a 
life of their own choice?” 

In honor of Mr. Baruch’s natal 
day, his son, Comdr. Bernard M. 
Baruch, Jr., gave a party at The 
Shoreham Hotel on Thursday, 
Aug. 16. Among those present 
were Secretary and Mrs. James 
Francis Byrnes, Secretary and 
Mrs. James V. Forrestal, Under- 
Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson, Fleet Admiral William D. 
Leahy, J. A. Krug, head of the 
War Production Board, and Sam- 
uel Rosenman, special counsel to 
the President. 

Some one asked Mr. Baruch, in 
, commenting on the post-war plan 
| to,counteract depression, “if he 
| feared the future of America.” 
| “I’m never afraid of the future 
| of America,” Mr. Baruch replied. 

“I have boundless faith in Amer- 
|icans taking care of themselves, 
|if they are told what to do and 
why.” 

According to the New York 
“Times” dispatch, Mr. Baruch 
urged an immediate considera- 
tion and adoption of a post-war 
tax policy, a slashing of the public 
debt, and also a public works pro- 
gram to aid in the reconversion 
process. 














Forecasts Posi-War Conditions in Detroit Area 


Local CED Committee Sees No Widespread Unemploy- 
ment, but Cautions There'll Be No “Surplus Jobs.”” Pre- 
dicts Output of 6,000,000 Automobiles Annually. 


The Detroit Metropolitan Area will take reconversion in stride 
with a minimum of unemployment and with the probability of estab- 


lishing new records in commerce 
and industry immediately its pro- 
ductive power is finally turned 
from making war to _ building 
peacetime prosperity. 

This is the composite opinion 
of 7,000 employers of nearly a 
million men and women in 
Wayne, Oakland and Macomb 
Counties. Their best judgment as 
to the facts and the probabilities 
has just been compiled by the 
Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment in a post-war employment 
survey believed to be the most 
complete ever undertaken in the 
United States. 

While the future seems bright 
it is not without serious problems, 
an analysis of the CED survey 
reveals. Its directors are particu- 
larky anxious that it not be in- 
_terpreted as an invitation to flood 
the Michigan labor market. Be- 
cause of the tremendous labor 
supply attracted by war produc- 
tion and because work must be 
found for some 200,000 returning 
veterans who belong to Wayne, 
Oakland and Macomb Counties, it 
seems unlikely that there will be a 
job to spare. 

The CED survey was started in 
April with the distribution of a 
auestionnaire and with the aid of 
the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
the Michigan Planning Commis- 
sion. the School of Business Ad- 
ministration of the University of 





Michigan and the Michigan Un- 
employment Compensation Com- 
mission. The survey includes all 
employers of eight or more per- 
sons in the Metropolitan Area, 
subject to unemployment com- 
pensation. Replies have been re- 
ceived from 7,000 out of 7,800 in- 
quiries sent out. 

Approximately 704,000 persons 
were employed by the 7,800 firms 
in the three-county area in April, 
1940. In April of this year, under 
the impetus of war production, 
the number had risen to 953,000. 

Replies indicate that 668,000 
persons will be employed during 
the period of reconversion, that 
911,000 will be employed when 
reconversion is completed and 
that 1,083,000 can be employed 
under “highly prosperous busi- 
ness conditions.” 

It is estimated that reconver- 
sion, which actually started July 
1, 1945 will cover a period of av- 
proximately 18 months and that 
286.000 persons, 187,000 men and 
99,000 women, will be un- 
emvloyed for some period during 
that time. The survey indicates 
that the average time reauired for 
reconversion by these 7,000 firms 
will be three and one-half months 
assuming tools and materials are 





available. 
Taking the automotive indus- 
try as an index, the CED survey 
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assumed that “highly prosperous 
business conditions” would exist 
with the manufacture of 6,000,000 
motor vehicles a year. The pre- 
vious high was 5,000,000 vehicles 
and over a period of several years 
before the war the average was 
3,500,000. 

CED survey directors have con- 
cluded that the manufacture of 
6,000,000 cars a year for several 
years after reconversion has been 
completed, is no indulgence in un- 
due optimism. 
that about 4,000,000 automobiles 


have been scrapped since their | 


manufacture was halted in 1942. 
Those now operating average over 
eight years old. They will be 
scrapped at the rate of 3,000,000 
a year as soon as new cars are 
available. There will be a de- 
mand for at least 1,000,000 trucks 
per year and possibly 200,000 cars 
a year for export. 


It is believed that 6,000,000 cars 
a year can be sold for a number 
of years and that the facilities for 
building them exist. 

The CED survey shows that 
129,000 women were employed by 
these 7,800 firms in 1940 and 284,- 
000 in 1945. Employers believe 
that 186,000 women will be em- 
ployed during the reconversion 
period and 204,000 thereafter— 
75,000 more than before the war. 
Under “highly prosperous” condi- 
tions the number would rise to 
235,000 or 106,000 more than be- 
fore the war. 


The CED survey indicates that 
79,500 persons in the three coun- 
ties will quit their jobs after the 
war ends. However, not all of 
these will be taken out of the 
labor market. It is estimated that 
15,500 men, most of them over 
age, will retire, that 18,250 women 
will return to their homes and 
that 9,000 men and 4,000 women 
will quit and seek work outside 
Michigan. Approximately 16,000 
men and 6,300 women will leave 
present employers to seek other 
work in the community or go into 
business for themselves and 7,500 
men and 3,400 women will seek 
other jobs within the state but 
outside the metropolitan area. 


These figures on _ personnel 
losses are only estimates because 
employers, for obvious reasons, 
did no canvass employes on the 
subject. 

The three-county area has ap- 
proximately 300,000 men and 
women in’ the armed services. Of 
these about 75,000 may be_re- 
tained in the permanent post-war 
armed forces. It is estimated that 
about 25,000 of those returning 
will go to school. This means 
that jobs must he provided for 
approximately 200,000 of them. 

All. of which indicates that 
while employment gives promise 
of remaining at a high level there 
will be no surplus jobs in the De- 
troit area except under tremen- 








dously favorable business condi- 
tions. 


Further processing of the CED 
survey by the tabulating depart- 
ment of The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany is continuing. A _ detailed 
booklet will be issued in printed 
form by the local Committee in 
about eight weeks. General in- 
formation valuable to labor and 
business in every type of under- 


| taking and industry will be avail- 


They point wast able without violating the confi- 


dential returns of the individual 
employer. This should be espe- 
cially valuable to the 150 trade 


organizations and local business- 
men’s organizations who assisted 
in this survey. 


Wm. H. Leininger, President of 
the Leininger Industrial Com- 
pany, is CED Chairman of the De- 
troit Area. 


James W. Parker, President and 
General Manager of The Detroit 
Edison Company, is CED Chair- 
man of the Detroit Area Advisory 
Committee; and Ben E. Young, 
Vice-President of the National 
Bank of Detroit, is CED Chairman 
of the Detroit Area Executive 
Committee; H. Lynn Pierson, 
President of Detroit Harvester, is 
CED Detroit District Chairman, 
and C. C. Carlton, Vice-President 
of Motor Wheel Corporation, is 
CED State Chairman. 


The CED survey was directed 
and supervised by Edward C. 
Fielder, CED State Manager; and 
W. B. Hurley, of The Detroit Edi- 
son Company, and a member of 
the CED Executive Committee. 


O’Donnell and Welsh 
Are With Pflugfelder 


The New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Pfugfelder, Bampton & 
Rust, 61 Broadway, New York 
City, announce that James O’- 
Donnell and John J. Welsh have 
now joined their organization. 
Mr. O’Donnell was formerly a 
partner of Struthers & Dean and 
more recently associated with 
Mabon & Co. Mr. Welsh was for- 
merly associated with Theodore 
Prince & Co., and more recently 
with Laurence M. Marks & Co. 


——_———. 


Russia Ratifies UNO 


It was reported over the Mos- 
cow radio on August 20, that the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
ratified the United Nations Or- 
ganization Charter. As the United 
States and the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of France have already 
formally ratified the Agreement 
drawn up at San Francisco, Rus- 
sia is the third of the five great 
nowers to have given their assent. 
Great Britain and China have not 
yet ratified it. A number of 
smaller nations have already 
given approval. 
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NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our — Americans. 
This is an extra article of a series. 
SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 


HERBERT! 


By MARK MERIT 











This is a stery about Herbert, 
seventeen years of age, a junior 
clerk in the Schenley mail-room on 
the 35th floor of the Empire State 
Building. Like his older “‘brothers’’ 
in the uniforms of our armed serv- 
ices who have been cited for hero- 
ism by the thousands, he is nothing 
if not modest. 


It happened on that fateful day 
when a bomber crashed in the fog, 
thru one of the upper stories of the 
world’s tallest building... Our lad 
was descending in the elevator to 
the lobby floor when the crash 
occurred. When the car stopped 
the young woman operator was in 
a highly nervous condition. He 
assisted her to the street and safety. 


But he hadideas—thislad. Heknew 
that he had left several girls in the 
Schenley mail-room and thought 
that they would be panic stricken 
py now. He was right. So he went 
back to the elevator and ran it up 
to the 35th floor to bring down the 
girls. However, they had already 
descended in another car. He then 
ran the elevator to the 41st floor— 
the end of the line on that bank. 
On his way down he stopped at 
every floor. Each time he opened 
thedoorsheshouted “Going down”’! 
He brought down a carfull of 
highly nervous passengers. Still he 
didn’t stop, but made repeated 
trips, never certain about what he 
would find at the top each time he 
got there. ' 


Well, a week went by before this 
incident was reported to Schenley’s 
president. Our young man was 
‘very much worried when he was 
called “‘on the carpet’’. He thought 
he’d be fired for running the ele- 
vator, but this story has a happy 
ending. Our president presented 
him with a war bond. And that’s 
the story of a young man without a 
uniform—not even an elevator 
operator’s uniform. 

Add, that Herbert Fabian (that’s 
his name) said, when interviewed 
by this recorder: “I’ve always 
wanted to run one of those things 
and here was my chance”’! 


FREE — Send a postcard or letter to 
MARK MERIT OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS 
corP., 350 Fifth Ave.,N. Y.1,N.Y., 
and you will receive a booklet contain- 
ing reprints of earlier articles on various 
subjects in this series. 





Public Utility Securities 


(Continued from page 830) 


preferred, EBS common stock 
should benefit by any increase in 

















its value. 

Based on the portfolio value 
cited above ($220,000,000) and al- 
lowing for retirement of pre- 
ferred stocks at $110 rather than 
$100, liquidating value of EBS 
might approximate $20. Allowing 
for estimated potential increase 
in the value of holdings before 


consummation of the three plans 
(which may take a period of 
years) a future liquidating value 
of $28 for EBS would seem not 
unreasonable. There are, how- 
ever, so many “ifs and ands” in 
the picture that all estimates must 
be treated only as_ intelligent 
guesswork. 
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SILLS, 


Telephone Dearborn 1421 


bile accessories, metal fabricating, 
household . products, machinery, 
and building doing better than 
average.” 

As a test on the accuracy of the 
above conclusions to date, we give 


OR IR 
May 8, 1945__- 

Aug. 14, 1945__ 

Range 1944. 

Range 1945___ 


148.58 
166.42 
164.79 


Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
from the low of 1944 to December 
5 last was 10.69%. A similar ad- 
vance from the level on May 8 
last (when V-E Day was formally 
announced) would put this aver- 
age up to 184.21. In accord with 
our opinion above, we expect a 
zreater rise than this by Novem- 
ser 8, next, which would be six 
nonths after V-E Day. 

As long ago as Jan. 15, 1944, we 
2onsidered that the inflationary 
ootentials coupled with deferred 
demands impinging on our econ- 
»ymy “will be the most sustaining 
and potent influence on the stock 
market for many months ahead.” 
We obviously then had the money 
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and: also the deferred demands to 
spell a splendid aggregate volume 
of business, come peace. Now, a 
year and a half later, the spelling 
is still correct and the letters are 
larger. No one argues very much 
about this premise. Indeed, it is 
the reason number one why in- 
vestors generally will probably 
refuse to liquidate peace shares 
10w. They are confident that 
peace will bring a large volume 
of business to most corporations. 
They also are reasonably sure 
that the post-war demands will 
take more than a year to satisfy. 
It would be surprising and histor- 
ically exceptional if a liquidating 


.|wave hit common stocks in a pe- 


riod of solid hopes and anticipa- 
tion rather than during a- stage 
of materialization. 

But when we give priority 
among stock market factors to 
“inflationary potentials coupled 
with deferred demands” we are 
thinking of something else besides 
just ample liquid individual and 
corporate funds to match deferred 
needs and produce a much better 
than normal volume of produc- 
tion and trade. By “inflationary 
potentials” we also mean deterio- 
ration in the purchasing power 
of money, a deterioration which 
seems likely to continue after the 
war. The cost of living index as 
measured by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has risen about 30% 
from the 1935-1939 level. But this 
index does not give weight to 


152.53—i34.22 
169.08—151.35 


The percentage advance in the; 
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Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
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Looking Ahead 


(Continued from page 827) 


below the position of the Dow- 
Jones Averages on Dec. 5, 1944, 
May 8, 1945 (formal end of hos- 
tilities in Europe) and currently, 
with the ranges for 1944 and 1945: 


PRICE LEVEL OF DOW-JONES AVERAGES 
industrials 


Railroads 
44.14 
56.42 
54.53 

48.40—33.45 
€3.06—47.03 


Utilities 
25.46 
30,85 
32.53 

26.37—-21.74 
33.50—26.15 


black market prices. The index of 
wholesale prices (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics) has advanced 31.5% 
from its 1935-1939 level. Admit- 
tedly we face over the next few 
months rather general wage in- 
creases. Already our average 
straight-time hourly wage in man- 
ufacturing industries is 48% above 
the 1935-1939 level. Once price 
controls are lifted or liberalized 
by the OPA, as they will be be- 
cause of the necessity for produc- 
tion and employment, it would 
not be too surprising to find that 
the cost of living is 40% to 50% 
above pre-war levels and that 
many things have risen more 
than 50% above their pre-war 
prices. So if we assume that the 
early post-war price level will be 
50% above pre-war, it means that 
the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. is only two-thirds of its pre- 
war level. If it costs $15,000 to 
build a house after the war which 
before cost $10,000, the value of 
the. latter .would tend to be in- 
creased under even normal hous- 
ing conditions. That is, if a fair 
gross rental return on the new 
house is 8%, or $1,200, then the 
pre-war house would tend to rent 
for more than 8% of its depre- 
ciated value, and hence its value 
would increase. Likewise in the 
long run and assuming an indef- 
inite continuance of an_unbal- 
anced budget, the increased. costs 
of new production facilities will 
tend to raise the intrinsic or gold 
value of present production units. 
This means that the prices of com- 
mon stocks would be reappraised 
under the conditions assumed. 


Now this principle that the 
prices of common stock invest- 
ments, particularly of industrial 
companies operating in a free 
market, must necessarily be re- 
appraised upward in an extended 
period of currency deterioration, 
induced by an unbalanced budget 
and causing concern about the 
value of the monetary medium, 
is one which our generation does 
not fully appreciate. It means that 
the prices of such common stocks 
under such conditions will ad- 
vance regardless of current earn- 
ings. The cost and income return 
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required to induce construction of 
new production facilities cause an 
increase in the potential income 
or value of existing plants. Per- 
haps the nearest approach to such 
a background in our time was in 
1919, the year after the last war 
ended, when industrial common 
stocks advanced over 36%, al- 
though per share earnings de- 
clined over 8%. In that year 
wholesale prices advanced 16% 
from very high levels. But that 
was certainly not a simon-pure 
example because in 1919, we did 
not have behind us budget deficits 
for 14 years nor did we have any 
reason to expect a continuance of 
war-time deficit financing or a 
Government guarantee of wage 
levels. That is, we had not yet 
reached the stage politically where 
pressure groups dominated na- 
tional policies, where so-called 
social consciousness caused Gov- 
ernments to put individual secur- 
ity above everything else. We 
were so old-fashioned then as to 
believe that even as individuals 
so should ‘nations balance their 
budgets. 

Now our argument is that com- 
mon stocks will be purchased in- 
creasingly in the post-war period 
not only for their current and po- 
tential yields, but to fulfill a 
function of “store of value.” It is 
probably true that many investors 
have held stocks and will continue 
to do so because of apprehensio! 
over our budgetary deficits and 
their continuity. But certainly 
this factor has not been an ag- 
gressive, potent force in the stock 
market. The Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average is currently (Aug. 
14) only 16.3% above its average 
median price for the five years 
1935-1939. We have noted that 
wholesale prices and the cost of 
living have increased respectively 
314%% and 30% over their 1935- 
1939 levels. 


If our. contention is sound, why 
is it that since 1939, the subse- 
quent huge total of budgetary 
deficits has not caused such gen- 
eral concern as to attract suffi- 
cient funds to drive common 
stocks much higher? C’est la 
guerre. It was true even in Ger- 
many during the last war that 
there was no general apprehen- 
sion that the paper mark could 
no longer fulfill the function of 
the “store of value.” The decline 
in purchasing power was not at- 
tributed to its real cause, the con- 
tinuance of note-issues, but to the 
rise of prices resulting from the 
war, ete. Official explanations 
are sufficient to a patriotic people 
in war-time. It is an emergency 
during which a large part of a 
nation is concentrating on victory. 
wholeheartedly. buying Govern- 
ment bonds and hoping for the 
best in the aftermath. Indeed, it 
would be indelicate, if not down- 
right unpatriotic, for any one to 
say too much about his deteri- 
currency during war. 
Moreover, in this war, prices gen- 
erally have been held down 
reasonably well by controls. 


We can see no reason to believe 
that our budgetary deficits will 
not continue in the peace ahead 
and in amounts substantially ex- 
ceeding the pre-war totals. In 
that probability is the basis for 
our opinion that a new factor will 
soon begin to work in the stock 
market. Others are thinking of 
this.: Sen. Walter E. George, 
Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, on July 27 said that 


}pose to 
swage from 65 cents to 75 cents 





unless the Federal Government 
soon departed from the philoso- 
phy of deficit financing and 
started to balance expenditures 
against revenues it “might shake 
the confidence of the American 
people in the soundness of the 
dollar. That would kindle a be- 
lief in the people which would 
be comparable to monetary in- 
flation.”” We would not like to 
have it inferred from such a quo- 
tation that we believe monetary 
inflation is just ahead of us. No 
one can confidently espouse such 
an opinion. All we say is that be- 
cause of the probable continuance 
of deficit financing and other 
policies of our Federal Govern- 
ment, general concern as to the 
future purchasing power of the 
dollar will arise soon and intro- 
duce an important new factor in 
evaluating common stocks of 
companies having control over 
prices for their products or serv- 
ices. 

There can scarcely be any 
doubt that expenditures by our 
Government during this fiscal 
year will be at an unprecedented 
level for peace-times. Sen. Rob- 
ert A. Taft outlined last month 
some of the vast relief and lend- 
ing commitments contemplated 
by our Federal Government. 
“Beginning with July 1, 1945,” 
he said, “these may be tabulated 
as follows: 

Relief expenditures by 

UNRRA _. 

Relief expenditures by 

Army 1,000,000,000 
Lend-Lease through FEA. 4,375,000,000 
International Bank i 9,100,000,000 


International Fund 2,750,000,000 
Export-Import Bank 3,500,000,000 


$900,000,000 
the 





Total _.$21,625,000,000 


There could be added at least 
between one and two billion dol- 
lars dismissal pay for those re- 
turning from the military serv- 
ices. There is a “shelf” of $25,- 
000,000,000 of potential public 
works contemplated by the Gov- 
ernment, of which $4,100,000,000 
will be completely planned by 
next June 30. And no one really 
knows what the cost of policing 


‘and aiding the various defeated 


nations will be. All of this and 
more, besides our regular budget 
requirements, which will be much 
larger than pre-war, leaves little 


-doubt of a large budgetary deficit 


for this year. 


There is some basis for the 
opinion that a rather permanent 
deterioration of the purchasing 
power of money faces us. That 
is important. If it were a tem- 
porary condition, our argument 
herein would never have been 
made. When Congress reconvenes 
next month it will consider first 
the White House-backed legisla- 
tion to provide maximums of not 
less than $25 weekly unemploy- 


“ment pay for 26 weeks in every 


State, with the Federal Govern- 


‘ment supplementing State funds. 


Then there are four or five bills 
before Congress which would 


famend the Fair Labor Standards 


Act and raise our minimum 
hourly wage from 40 cents to 65 
cents. Some of these bills pro- 
increase the minimum 


after two years. Under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, the 
national minimum was to be 40 
cents by Oct. 24, 1945. The mini- 
ma for 1938 and 1939”>were re- 
spectively 25 cents and 30 cents. 
You will. not that $25 a week is 
very close to 65 cents an hour for 
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a 40-hour week. If these pro- 
posals pass the Congress then we 
will have put a floor under wages 
and taken initial steps to guar- 
anteeing mass purchasing power. 
Wages constitute 60% to 70% of 
the cost of most manufactured 
products. Thus they are indeed 
a very.important part of the gen- 
eral price level. If wages are 
fixed at a high level by our Gov- 
ernment, then prices must rise 
or be maintained at a high level, 
Of course, technological develop- 
ments may enable us to increase 
production. per man-hour_ enor- 
. mously, so that prices could be 
reduced even with the current 
and prospective higher wages. 
But who believes that our labor 
unions will be bashful in the fu- 
ture, what with the success of 
their political efforts last fall, the 
«ontinued susceptibility of Con- 
gress to labor’s demands, and the 
spur to action received last month 
from the Labor triumph in Great 
Britain? No, it appears that we 
may witness in the next few 
months the beginnings of a new 
type of inflationary spiral, one 
initiated by raising the floor of 
minimum wages, and then pro- 
_moted by Governmental acqui- 
escense to increase/l wage de- 
mands. Hence, the. Government 
may assist the inflationary forces 
arising from huge money supplies 
and deficit spending by pegging 
at higher levels the most impor- 
tant factor in costs and prices, 
Currently the average hourly 
straight-time wage in manufac- 
turing industries is about 42% 
above August, 1939, before the 
war started. They may well be 
55% to 60% above the latter level 
‘by this year-end and the mini- 
mum hourly wage then may be 
slightly above the actual average 
hourly wage in the summer of 
1939. 

As we see it, the months ahead 
will bring an avalanche of orders 
for industry and trade, higher 
‘wages and prices, an airing of the 
inflationary implications of defi- 
<it spending and Government 
‘policies and tax reductions. That 
is an array of forces which we 
think will much more than offset 
the concern about the obviously 
temporary unemployment and re- 
conversion difficulties—JOHN H. 
LEWIS, John H. Lewis & Co. 


Greene & Co. Admits | 
Canavan as Trader 


Greene & Co., 37 Wall Street, 
New York City, announce that 
John J. Canavan has become 
associated with them in their 
trading department. Mr. Cana- 
van has been away from Wall 
Street for several years doing 
‘Government work, after having 
spent many years specializing in 
over-the-counter securities. 


I 
Florin With Mason Moran 
(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Mason, Moran 
& Co., 135 South La Salle Street, 
have added Henning A. Florin to 
their staff. 


With H. H. Butterfield 


JACKSON, MICH. — Michael 
Barton, Jr. has jcined the staff of 
H. H. Butterfield & Co., Jackson 
City Bank & Trust Company | 
Building. He was previously with | 
the Jackson City Bank. ee | 








NASD Announces Plans to Expand Services 


' 25,000 Individuals to Become Registered Representatives by Oct. 1. 


“Red Herring” Prospectus Problem 


Being Studied. Will Handle Credit 


Extension Applications Under “Regulation T.” 
The National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., is prepar- 


ing for registration of partners 


of members as so-called “regis-® 


tered representatives” comparable 
to registration of employees of 
sock exchange firms. It is esti- 
mated that 25,000 to 30,000 indi- 
viduals will be processed by 
NASD between now and Oct. 1. 


The Association is also study- 
ing the problem of distribution of 
“red-herring” prospectuses’ in 
connection with offerings of new 
securities to the public. Three 
months ago the SEC made a “gen- 
eral policy” announcement, the 
effect of which has been to re- 
strict severely use of “red- 
nerrings” for circulating infor- 
mation among the trade on forth- 
coming issues of securities. The 
situation is said to have worked 
a hardship upon securities dealers 
in the interior who in the past 
relied upon “red-herring” pros- 
pectuses for notices of forth- 
coming new issues as well as per- 
tinent information with regard to 
them. 


The NASD committee studying 
the subject with a view toward 
finding a solution to the problem 
of such dealers follows: James 
Parker Nolan, Washington, Chair- 
man; Clement A. Evans, Atlanta; 
Irving D. Fish, New York: S. 
Davidson Herron, Pittsburgh; 
June S. Jones, Portland; John J. 
Quail, Davenport; John B. Shober, 
New Orleans, and J. Robert Shu- 
man, San Francisco. 


The “NASD News” discloses 
that the Association is preparing 
to expand its services to members 
by handling applications for ex- 
tensions of credit under “Regu- 
lation T” of the Federal Reserve 
System. The Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 
recently authorized NASD to 
undertake this work, until now 
done solely by the stock ex- 
changes. Machinery for handling 
requests of members is being 
established rapidly throughout 
the country. 

Reflecting the recent marked 
increase in the number of firms 
and individuals engaged in the 
securities business, the Associa- 
tion reports that at the end of 
July its membership, 2,293, was 
largest since the close of 1942. 
Most of the increase has occurred 
this year, although consistent 
monthly net gains have been re- 
eorded since March, 1944. 


The Association discloses that 
the majority of new members 
have come from military ranks 


, Officers and certain employees 





and activities directly related to 
the war. Many former dealers 
who dealt exclusively in “munici- 
pals’ also are said to have joined 
NASD in order to broaden their 
participation in underwritings of 
new securities. Membership in 
the Association, which hit a peak 
of 2,900 in 1941, declined more 
than 700 during the first two 
years of the war. 


Marxer & Company Is 
Formed in Detroit 


DETROIT, MICH.—The new 
firm of Marxer & Co. which has 
opened at 1310 Penobscot Build- 
sng, is headed 
by George C. 
Marxer, who 
Yas been in 
the  invest- 
ment business 
since 1916. 
For the past 
15. years. he 
has been as- 
sociated. with 
Cray, McFawn 
& Co., Detroit 
as manager of 
the unlisted 
securities de- 
partment. 

The new 
firm will deal 
in general 
Michigan un- 
listed secur- ; 
ities, and will feature the distri- 
bution of regulated investing 
company shares. Mr. Marxer be- 
lieves that the present day invest- 
ment trust, under Federal super- 
vision, should definitely fill a 
need of the small investor, giving 
him the benefits of diversifica- 
tien, with able professional man- 
agement. 

Formation of Marxer & Com- 
pany was previously reported in 


the Chronical of Aug. 16. 


Business Man's 
Bookshelf 


Work Simplification—as exem- 
plified by the work simplification 


program of the U. S. Bureau of 
the Budget — Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Lllinois—paper—$1.00. 


George C. Marxer 
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Announces Investment 


Research Service 
Shields & Company to Make Ac- 


curities. 

An investment research service 
which will extend the findings 
of expert investigators in finan- 
cial centers to investors in every 
stute is the latest development in 
the securities field. This service, 
pioneered by Shieids & Co., in- 
vestment bankers with head- 
quarters at 44 Watl Street, New 
York City, makes accessible to 
selected firms throughout the 
country the current data on in- 
vestment securities which have 
hitherto been avzilable only to 
the iargest financial institutions 
with extensive research facilities. 
In the past year, mvre and more 
emphasis has been placed on un- 
listed securities and consequently 
non-member as well as member 
firms have found this service 
practicable. 

True investrnment research is 
much more than the study of 
published figures, Eugene Barry, 
a partner of Shields & Co., pointed 
out. It involves not only an an- 
trade 
magazines and statistical manuals, 
but also frequent field investiga- 
tions to discover new products, 
trends and developments which 
may affect a company’s earning 
powers. Even when ail this ma- 
terial is at hand, constant re- 
checking is necessary to assess 
the effects .of new Government 
regulations, new competition and 
similar factors which: riay alter 
the basis for an investment evalu- 
ation. 


The demand for the syndication 
of these research findings, the 
firm says, has been accelcrated by 


the scarcity of trained financial 
analysts caused by the war. The 


cessible Data on Investment Se- 
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average firm has not heen able 
to find men capable of carrying 
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which at the same time has in- 
creased rapidly in importance. 
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Ohio Municipal Comment 


By J. AUSTIN WHITE 


As this is being written (Saturday, Aug. 18) it can safely be 
said that during the week or so that the end of the war was being 
concluded—and celebrated—there has not been enough business in 


Ohio municipals to allow one to 
on prices the end of the war has 


much lower 
prices for 
municipals, 
because of a 
larger supply 
and a reduc- 
tion in income 
tax rates. In 
view of all 
these predic- 
tions of low- 
er prices, it 
was to be ex- 
pected that 
bids for mu- 
nicipals would 
be lowered 
whenthe 
fighting ac- 
tually ceased. 

Bids are in- 
deed lower, 
probably by some .1U to .20% in 
yield, plus a wider margin of 
profit. But it would be well, in 
appraising the present market sit- 
uation, to realize that business 
has been slow in municipal bonds 
for probably two months. Nat- 
urally, in such dull periods prices 
tend to recede, and it is safe to 
say that from its high in May the 
Ohio municipal market was off 
some .05% to-..10% in yield, be- 
fore the atom bomb was an- 
nounced, Russia declared war on 
Japan and the Japs asked to quit. 
All of these important develop- 
ments have slowed sales in an al- 
ready dull market. 


J. Austin White 


The Chio Manicipai Price In- 
dex quoted elsewhere in these 
columns shows the index for 20 
Ohio bonds to be off .20% in 
yield from June 20, 1945. Some 
of this decline is due to the ex- 
pectation in some quarters of a 
larger supply of municipals and 
lower income tax rates, both to 
the extent of reducing the price 
level for municipals. However, 
some of this decline is also due 
to the fact that bonds have not 
been moving too well for some 


we i & 
Chio Municipal 
B 
Price Index 
Date— * 
Aug. 17, 1945__ 1.40% 
Aug. 8 xs 1 
Aug. 1 fee, | 


July 25 ee | + | 
July 18 pkey & | 


June 20 ace ae 
May 16 iene: ee 
Apr. 18 =. “i 
Mar. 1.27 


Feb. 1.30 
Jan. ost ee 
Dec. 13, 1944__ 1.34 
Nov. 15 1.36 


Oct. 1.35 
Sep. 1.32 
Aug. 1.31 
July i233 
Jan. ai a 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. h 
Jan. 1, 1939_. 2.78 
Jan. 1,1938.. 2.98 3.42 
*Composite index for 20 bonds. +10 
lower grade bonds. 110 higher grade bonds. 
§Spread between high grade and lower 
grade bonds. 

Foregoing data compiled by J. A. White 
& Co., Cincinnati. 
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have been many predictions that. the end of the war would bring 


Denson 


determine accurately what effect 
brought. For a year or two thgre 





two months. How much of the 
decline is due to each of these 
factors cannot be determined. 


It is obvious, however, that 
there has been no indication, as 
yet, at least, on the part of any- 
one to dump municipals onto the 
market. In fact the supply of 
bonds since the first of August 
has been quite small, and there 
have been few bargains available, 
even in the previously slow mov- 
ing issues. Moreover, there ap- 
pears to be still present a con- 
tinuing, widespread and powerful 
demand for municipals. Perhaps 
the larger buyers are trying to 
buy bonds “cheap” during this 
period of unsettlement, but, in 
the first place, they are probably 
meeting with little success, and, 
in the second place, it is very pos- 
sible that if bonds are not forth- 
coming at “cheap” prices these 
buyers may likely again return to 
previous ideas of yield. 


All of this is not intended to 
predict the future course cf 
prices, net even in the Ohio 
municipal market—long ago we 
learned never to predict, es- 
pecially in writing, what prices 
will de. Rather are these com- 





ments intended to emphasize 
that, in view ef the previous 
widespread talk of lower mu- 
nicipa! prices after the war, it 
is somewhat surprising, and 
somewhat of a token of the un- 
derlying strength of the munic- 
ipal market, to realize how lit- 
tle decline in price can now 
actually be laid to the final sur- 
render. 


On Monday, Aug. 13, Cuyahoga 
County sold $1,625,000 of bonds 
due 1946-50 at 100.10 for a %4% 
rate. Although the actual final 
surrender of Japan was not an- 
nounced until the following day, 
most people felt, at the time of 
this sale, that the war was over. 
Yet the price paid for the bonds 
was only slightly, if actually any, 
less than what would have been 
paid even two months ago. On 
Aug. 7, Franklin County sold 
$140,000 bonds due 1946-55 at 
100.89 for 1’s, a price again only 
slightly less than the bonds would 
have brought two months ago. 


War Contract Cancellations and 
Municipal Credit 


Talk of cutbacks in war con- 
tracts has changed, almost over- 
night, to widespread contract can- 
cellations. This wiping off the 
books of billions of dollars in war 
business, with the resultant loss 
of jobs by millions of taxpayers, 
will not be without effect upon 
municipal finances. A _ stringent 
labor shortage, with jobs for all 
who want to work, with fat pay 
envelopes, overtime and double 
time pay, $50 and $100 week 
wages, mean easy tax collections 
for municipalities and states, lit- 
tle expense and no financial bur- 
den for relief, swollen tax re- 
ceipts from excise levies and, fi- 
nally, higher property valuation 
from which to obtain taxes. 

On the other hand, elimination 
of overtime and double time, re- 
turn to 40 hour week at regular 
time, one or two shift factory 
output instead of two or three 
shifts, complete abandonment of 
plants that formerly paid fabu- 
lous wages to thousands of em- 
ployees, sizeable lay-offs in other 
plants—all mean that taxes will 
not be so easily collected, that ex- 
penses for relief are likely to in- 
crease (at a time when revenues 
of states and municipalities de- 





crease) and, therefore, that some 





communities may encounter fi- | 
(Continued on page 837) 


Ohio Brevities 


Directors of National City Bank of Cleveland boosted the bank’s 
surplus account $2,000,000 by transferring to surplus $1,250,000 from 
undivided profits and $750,,000 from reserves. 

Capital stock is $9,000,000 and surplus now amounts to $11,000,000 
with undivided profits totalling $1,568,000 and reserves $3,022,000 


after the transfers. The bank’s 


$200,000 to $2,000,000 by the ac-®— 


tion, President Sidney B. Cong- 


don said. 
ai K “K 

Chairman Tom M. Girdler of 
Republic Steel Corp. announced 
election of N. J. Clarke as senior 
Vice-President and J. M. Schlen- 
dorf as Vice-President in charge 
of sales. 
Clarke entered the steel busi- 
ness as an office boy before the 
turn of century with old Bourne- 
Fuller Co. He served as a Major 
in the ordnance department in 
the first World War and returned 
to Bourne-Fuller as Vice-Presi- 
dent and general manager. In 
1919 he organized and was made 
President of Lake Erie Bolt & 
Nut Co. Since September, 1930 
or shortly after the corporation 
was formed, he became Vice- 
President in charge of sales for 
Republic. Schlendorf was ap- 
pointed manager of sales of the 
alloy steel division of Republic 
in 1930 and in 1936. was made 
assistant Vice-President in charge 
of sales. 

George E. Allen, insurance 
executive of Washington, D. C., 
has been elected a director of 
Republic Steel. 


Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland’s 
and Ohio’s largest bank, plans to 
establish its 47th branch bank in 
Euclid, a Cleveland suburb, some- 
time this fall, President George 
Gund announced. 

In keeping with its policy of 
“taking the bank to the people,” 
the bank felt there was a real 
need for supplying convenient 
banking service in view of the 
industrial and residential growth 
in Euclid, he said. 

* * % 

S. B. Taylor, manufacturing 
Vice-President of Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co. of Cleve- 
land, has been made President of 
Parker Appliance Co., also Cleve- 
land. 

Taylor succeeds H. I. Markham, 
who was recently elevated to 
Chairman of the board. Mark- 
ham had served as President fol- 
lowing the death last Jan. 1 of 
Arthur L. Parker, founder and 
chief executive of the company. 

Markham is a partner in the 
investment banking firm of 

Paul H. Davis & Co. of Chi- 

cago, and has been associated 

with Parker Appliance since 

1940 and vice-president of the 

company since 1942. 


Taylor, also elected a director, 
came to Reliance engineering de- 
partment in 1925. He became 
works manager in 1931, a director 
in 1935 and Vice-President in 
March, 1943. 

* * * 

On the first of September Frank 
M. Stephens, operating Vice- 
President of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co., becomes President of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

Stephens, an Ohio Bell official 
since 1923), succeeds William R. 
McGovern. Stephens, former 
Chairman of the Columbus and 
Cleveland Red Cross. chapters, 
also had been general manager of 
Ohio Bell’s southwestern area 
with offices at Columbus. He is 
an industry member of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board’s Tele- 
phone Commission. 


Edward G. Gray, Cleveland 
representative of the plastics divi- 
sion of General Electric Co. chem- 
ical department, for 16 of his 20 
years with the company, has been 
appointed sales manager of lami- 
nated products for the divis‘on. 
Henry D. Randall, formerly in the 
post, becomes assistant to the gen- 
eral sales manager of the chemi- 
ee! A-nertment 

Gray is a graduate of Rose 





legal loan limit is increased by 


Polytechnic Institute and took his 
Master’s degree in mechanical 
engineering at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. He is a 
member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Cleve- 
land Engineering Society, Society 
of Plastics Engineers and Illum- 
inating Engineering Society. 


Randall is one of the pjoneers 
in the plastics industry and 
came to General Electric in 
1912, after having spent 10 years 
with Westinghouse and Allis 
Chalmers. 


A number of members of the 
Cleveland Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking, took part in 
the annual district officers’ con- 
ference of the American Institute 
of Banking held in Akron early 
this month. 

The conference, held each year 
to prepare for the fall term of 
AIB educational classes, empha- 
sized the educational problems 
and needs of the returning vet- 
erans. 

F. J. Blake, President of 

Cleveland chapter, led the panel 
on “Chapter Administration.” 


Others participating included 
Miss Marjorie Shutts, who headed 
the panel on “Women’s Commit- 
tees.” Miss Josephine Brophy of 
National City Bank of Cleveland 
also was a member of that panel. 


Elbert L. Frank. national asso- 
ciate councilman for Ohio and as- 
sistant Vice-President of Cleve- 
land Trust Co., was in charge of a 
panel on “Chapter Educational 

(Continued on page 845) 


William Clark Rejoins. 
Merrill Turben & Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — William 
H. Clark has returned to Merrill, 
Turben & Co., Union Commerce 
Building, members of the Cleve- 
land Stock Exchange, after three 
years in the municipal bond de- 
partment of Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis. ; 

Mr. Clark started in the secur- 
ities business in 1935 with Mit- 
chell, Herrick & Co., going to 
Merrill, Turben four years later. 

In his new position, he will 
handle corporate bonds and stocks 
as well as municipal and govern- 
ment bonds. He is a governor of 
the Bond Club of Cleveland. 


Whitehead With Hopkins 
(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—Gardiner 
H. Whitehead has become asso- 
ciated with H. C. Hopkins & Co., 
Union Commerce Building. 


Charles A. Hoskin Joins 
Staff cof McDonald & Co. 


(Special to THe FInanctaL CHRONICLE) 

CLEVELAND, OHIO — Charles 
A. Hoskin has become associated 
with McDonald & Co., Union 
Commerce Building, members of 
the Cleveland Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Hoskin had been with Horn- 
blower & Weeks in Cleveland for 
the past twenty years. 


Correction 

In the Financial Chronicle of 
Aug. 9, it was reported that Peck, 
Shaffer and Williams, First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio would enter the investment 
business to deal in general secur- 
ities. We have been informed by 
the firm that this is in error, 
Peck, Shaffer & Williams having 
practiced law continuously and 
exclusively since its founding in 
1888 and intending to continue 
to practice law and law only in 
the future. 
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Truman States Reconversion Polic 


(LZQ e8ed wooly ponutjuo0D) 


1944, the First War Powers Act 
of 1941, the Second War Powers 
Act of 1942, as amended, and ihe 
Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended, and for the purpose of 
fully mobilizing the resources of 
the Government in this final 
stage of the war emergency, in 
order to promote a swift and or- 
derly transition to a peace-time 
economy of free, independent 
private enterprise with full em- 
ployment and maximum produc- 
tion in industry and agriculture 
‘and to assure the general stability 
of prices and costs and the main- 
tenance of purchasing power 
which are indispensable to the 
shift of business enterprises from 
war-time to peace-time produc- 
tion and of individuals from war- 
time to peace-time employment, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 


I 


1. The guiding policies of all 
depariments and agencies of the 
Government concerned with the 
problems arising out of the tran- 
sition from war to peace shall be: 

A. To assist in the maximum 
production of goods and services 
required to meet domestic and 
foreign needs: (1) by assuring 
assistance in making available 
materials and supplies required 
for the production of such goods 
and services; (2) by providing 
assistance to the conversion and 
utilization of war plants and fa- 
cilities, both privately and pub- 
licly owned, and (3) by providing 
effective job placement assist- 
ance to war workers and return- 
ing service men and women. 

B. To continue the stabilization 
of the economy as authorized 
and directed by the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, and the Stabilization 
Act of 1942, as amended, (1) by 
using all powers conferred therein 
and all other lawful means to pre- 
vent either inflation or deflation; 
and (2) while so doing, by making 
whatever modifications in con- 
trols over prices, wages, mate- 
rials and facilities are neces- 
sary for an orderly transition 
from war to peace; and 

C. To move as rapidly as pos- 
sible without endangering the sta- 
bility of the economy toward the 
removal of price, wage, produc- 
tion and other controls and to- 
ward the restoration of collective 
bargaining and the free market. 

2. The departments and agen- 
cies of the Government shall take 
vigorous, concerted and uniform 
action toward these ends and 
pursuant to this order, under the 
guidance and direction of the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. 

II 

During the transition to a free 
economy, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Federal Loan Admin- 
istrator and the Director of 
Economic Stabilization shall not 
only take all measures required 
by law to support prices but shall 
take such further measures au- 
thorized by law as may be neces- 
sary to prevent any collapse of 
values or discouragement of the 
full and effective use of produc- 
tive resources. 

III 


The Price Administrator and, in 
the exercise of his price responsi- 
bilities under the law, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, shall, subject 
to such directives provided for by 
law as may be issued by the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director, take 
all necessary steps to assure that 
the cost of living and the general 
level of prices shall not rise. Sub- 
ject to such authority, the Price 
Administrator and, in the exer- 
cise of his price resvonsibilities 
under the law, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, are authorized to 
make such adjustments in exist- 
ing price controls as are reces- 
sary to remove gross ineauities or 
to correct maladjustments or in- 
equities which would interfere 





with the effective transition to a 
peace-time economy. In order 
that any price increases found 
necessary for these purposes will 
not result in an increase in the 
cost of living or in the general 
level of prices, the Price Adminis- 
trator and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture respectively shall (1) so 
far as is reasonable, practicable 
and necessary for this purpose, 
see that such price increases do 
not cause price increases at later 
levels of production or distribu- 
tion, and (2) improve and tighten 
price controls in those fields 
which are important in relation 
to production costs or the cost of 
living in wich in their judgment 
the controls have heretofore been 
insufficiently effective. 


IV 


1. The National War Labor 
Board, and such other agencies 
as may be designated by the 
Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion with the approval of the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, are authorized to 
provide that employers may, 
through collective bargaining 
with duly certified or recognized 
representatives of the employees 
involved or, if there is no such 
representative, by voluntary ac- 
tion, make wage or salary in- 
creases without the necessity of 
obtaining approval therefor, upon 
the condition that such increases 
will not be used in whole or in 
part as the basis for seeking an 
increase in price ceilings, or for 
resisting otherwise justifiable re- 
ductions in price ceilings, or, in 
the case of products or services 
being furnished under contract 
with a Federal procurement agen- 
cy, will not increase the costs to 
the United States. 

2. In addition to the authority 
to approve increases to correct 
gross inequities and for other 
specified purposes, conferred by 
Section 2 of Title II of Executive 
Order 9250, the National War 
Labor Board or other designated 
agency is hereby authorized to 
approve, without regard to the 
limitations contained in any other 
orders or directives, such in- 
creases aS may be necessary to 
correct maladjustments or in- 
equities which would interfere 
with the effective transition to a 
peace-time economy; provided, 
however, that in dispute cases 
this additional authority shall not 
be used to direct increases to be 
effective as of a date prior to the 
date of this order. 

Where the National War Labor 
Board or other designated agency, 
or the Price Administrator, shall 
have reason to believe that a pro- 
posed wage or salary increase will 
require a change in the price ceil- 
ing of the commodity or services 
involved, such proposed increase, 
if approved by the National War 
Labor Board or _ such _ other 
designated agency under the 
authority of this section, shall be- 
come effective only if also ap- 
proved by the Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization. 

3. Officials charged with the 
settlement of labor disputes in ac- 
cordance with the terms of Execu- 
tive Order 9017 and Section 7 of 
the War Labor Disputes Act shall 
consider that labor disputes which 
would interrupt work contribut- 
ing to the production of military 
supplies or interfere with effec- 
tive transition to a peace-time 
economy are disputes which inter- 
ruvt work contributing to the 
effective prosecution of the war. 


Vv 


The War Production Board shall 
move as rapidly as feasible with- 
out endangering orderly reconver- 
sion and the stabilization of the 
economy to free business from its 
controls. During the transition it 
shall use all of its authorized 
powers to expand the production 
of materials which are in short 


“supply; limit the manufacture of 


| , 
| products for which materials or 
| facilities are insufficient; control 
| the accumulation of inventories 


|so as to avoid speculative hoard- | 


ing and unbalanced distribution 
which wouid curtail total produc- 
tion; grant priority assistance to 
break bottlenecks which would 
impede the reconversion process; 
facilitate the fulfillment of relief 
and other essential export pro- 
grams, and allocate scarce ma- 
terials or facilities necessary for 
the production of low-priced items 
essential to the continued suc- 
cess of the stabilization program. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the _ following 
weekly firm changes: 

Fuller M. Rothschild will retire 
from partnership in Rothschild & 
Co., Chicago, on Aug. 31. 

M. Livingston Delafield, part- 
ner in Delafield & Delafield, New 
York City, died on Aug. 15. 





Cawthorne & Troeber, 
New Curb Member Firm 


Cawthorne & Troeber has been 
formed with offices at 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. Partners are 
Wm. W. Troeber, member of the 
Curb Exchange, and C. C. Caw- 
thorne. Mr. Troeber in the past 
was active as an individual Curb 
floor broker. 


Weier Resumes in N. Y.’ 


Henry Weier is engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
29 Broadway, New York City. In 
the past Mr. Weier was a partner 
in Henry Weier & Co. 





Ohio Municipal 
Comment 


(Continued from page 836) 
nancial dizticulties ror the first 
time in several years. 

Communities which are most 
likely to encounter financial dif- 
ficulties are, of course, those 
which have a heavy debt burden 
to carry (overall debt, not simply 
direct debt), those which have a 
lack of diversified economic pur- 
suits to provide continuing in- 
comes to taxpayers, and those 
whose people are of such char- 
acteristics that they are given to 
spend freely in such periods as 
the country has just been through, 
without saving for the rainy day 
that might be ahead. 


Thus, it would be well for the 
invester to review his portfolio 
with the thought of disposing of 
bonds of such communities in 
favor of those which have only 
a light debt burden to carry 
(overall burden, not simply di- 
rect), which enjoy well diver- 
sified economic pursuits for 
greater assurance of a continu- 
ing ability to pay taxes, and 
which boast of a thrifty popu- 
lace that will likely have funds 
with which to pay taxes in dif- 
ficult times as well as in pros- 
perous times. 


One must admit— one surely 
hopes —that the oft-mentioned 
unemployment, running to some 
8,000,000, may be only temporary, 


to last only a few months until 
industry can reconvert to the task 
of supplying the huge pent-up 
demand for civilian goods. Yet 


| 


one would also do well to look 
ahead ior two or three years to 
appraise the employment situa- 
tion when this pent-up demand 
may have been satiated. At such 
a future date it may well be ad- 
vantageous to have disposed of 
obligations of the communities 
which, as stated above, will be 
most vulnerable to slackening 
employment. 


Atomic Bomb May Indicate the 
Value of Diversification 


Moreover, it is more than inter- 
esting to give some thought to the 
effect which the principle of the 
atomic bomb may have upon the 
financial stability of those com- 
munities which do not enjoy di- 
versified economic activities. For 
example, the utilization of atomic 
energy is reported to provide al- 
most unbelievable quantities of 
heat. One might cogitate for a 
moment or two upon the possibil- 
ity that this source of heat might 
supplant the use of coal —and 
upon the future stability of coal 
mining areas, in such an event. 
One might also consider the future 
credit of communities the econ- 
omy of which depends upon one 
or two concerns, or industries, 
which are situated in particular 
communities because of proxim- 
ity to sources of power which 
may be out-moded by the har- 
nessing of atomic energy. 


It is difficult to predict the 
future stability of any one in- 
dustry—much less so, any one 
concern. But this very diffi- 
culty is, always has been and 
always will be, the reason that 
diversification is a valuable as- 
set, to a community, to an in- 





vestor, to an individual. 








SCR-299 is the Army's abbreviation for Signal Corpsradio trz nsmitter number 
299. It is the most powerful mobile radio broadcasting unit ever made and is the 
darling of Allied communications men on every front. 

But the significant thing about SCR-299—so far as Hallicrafters are concerned 
— is that long before the war this same piece of equipment had been conceived and 
perfected for the peacetime use of radio hams. Although it had been put upon a 
large volume production-line basis, demand was running far in excess of supply. 
At that time it was known all over the world, among radio men, as the HT-4, or 
Hallicrafters Transmitter Number 4. . .. When Hallicrafters can once more return 
to production for peace instead of war, they will not be confronted by any problem 
of converting specially developed war techniques. 

In addition to the amateur market (which, by the way, will be about four to five 
times greater than before the war) radio will be extensively used in commerce and 
industry—on land, at sea and in the air. And when radio engineers submit plans 
and specifications Hallicrafters equipment will still be “the radio man’s radio.” 











THE STORY BEHIND THE SCR-299 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


This Week — Bank Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


Banking is still a dignified and mysterious business, though for- 
tunately not quite so silk-hatted and reticent as it used to be. Yet 


the public is strangely ignorant, 


indispensable nature of the service which commercial banking ren- | 


even today, of the essential and 


ders to the economic and social needs of the nation, to say nothing 


of its scope and variety. 

Happily, bankers have come to 
realize in recent years the value 
of a friendly instead of a suspi- 
cious public opinion, and of well- 
informed instead of poorly-in- 
formed stockholders. Consequent- 
ly, annual reports to stockholders 
have developed into informative 
and revealing documents, which 
find their way into the news col- 
umns of the daily newspapers. 
Furthermore, it has become the 
practice of most important banks 
to buy generous space in the 
newspapers, four times a year, for 
the purpose of displaying to the 
public a “Statement of Condition.” 
And even though this may seem 
Greek to some newspaper readers, 


nevertheless the figures of capi- 


tal and surplus, Government bond 
holdings, deposits, etc., must make 
some impression. Corn Exchange 
Bank Trust Company of New 
York has made a further conces- 
sion to the public’s desire to be in- 
formed by publishing a simplified 
form of balance sheet which it 
designates “A Bank Statement 
That Any Man or Woman Can 
Understand.” 

It seems to this column that any 
step that will help to educate and 
enlighten the public on the sub- 
ject of commercial banking is a 
step in the right direction, for that 
which people do not understand 
they are inclined to distrust. It 
it encouraging, therefore, to find 
many banks resorting to more 
generous use of newspaper adver- 
tising space for the purpose of 
telling their story to the people. 


The part that banks have play- 
ed in aiding the Government in 
its several War Loan drives has 
been called to the attention of 
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newspaper readers, in many in- 
stances, through such advertising. 
Guaranty Trust, for example, re- 
cently displayed a forcible three- 
column 11% inch display adver- 
tisement entitled “Help Them to 
Final Victory,” and offering its 
services in the handling of sub- 
scriptions. Irving Trust, too, had 
a three-column six inch display, 
entitled “Your Country is Still at 
War, ARE YOU?” Many other ex- 
amples could be cited. 


Bankers Trust Company, only a 
few days ago, had a. four-column 
10% inch display in the papers 
entitled “The Banks Are Ready,” 
in which it stated that “America’s 
private banking system is ready 
to provide industry with the cred- 
it needed for the shiftover to 
peacetime activity,” and closed 
with the invitation to “get in 
touch with your bank and find out 
how it can help you over the hur- 
dies of war-contract termination 
and assist you in getting squared 
away for the new conditions 
ahead.” 


Post-war foreign trade is a 
peacetime activity in’ which the 
banks will play an important role. 
Irving Trust Company and Pub- 
lic National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany have recently had some in- 
teresting two-column nine inch 
examples of informative copy. 
Irving’s is entitled “Do You Need 
New Business Contracts Abroad?” 
and includes particulars regard- 
ing its Foreign Trade Information 
Department. Public’s title is “The 
Financial Link In Foreign Trade,” 
and refers to the long and valua- 
ble experience its Foreign Depart- 
ment had had in handling import 
and export letters of credit. 


Advertising pertaining to“Bank- 
ing Credit for Business,” and 
commercial borrowing in general, 
with informative detail, frequent- 
‘ly is displayed by many leading 
banks, including, for example, 
Public National Bank, Manufac- 
turers Trust, Girard Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, etc. 


Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, from time to time, runs a 
two-column eight inch display 
vertaining to its trust department 
functions, for example: “As Ex- 
ecutor of Your Will.” Marine 
Midland features in its advertising 
“The Marine Midland Common 
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UAW Asks 30% Wage 


IN 





Motors—Action Viewed as Precedent for Industry 


The disclosure that a 30% wage increase would be sought ior 
300,000. unionized automobile workers of the General Motors Corpo- 
ration plants throughout the country, by the United Automobile 
Workers, Congress of Industrial Organizations affiliate, was made at 
Detroit on Aug. 18 by Walter P. Reuther, Vice-President of the UAW, 
who stated that he had forwarded to General Motors demands to 


this end. According to Associated® 


Press advices from Detroit, Mr. 
Reuther, who is director of the 
UAW’s General Motors depart- 
ment, indicated that the demand 
upon General Motors may be the 
forerunner of similar’ action 
throughout the indusiry. These 
advices, as given in the New York 
“Herald Tribune,” went on to say: 
In a letter to C. E. Wilson, Presi- 





Trust Fund,’ while Commercial 
Trust Company of New Jersey, 
calls attention to its “Analysis of 
New Tax Laws in New Jersey.” 

Public National has a two-col- 
umn 8% inch display headed 
“Four Questions About Her Hus- 
band’s Will Which Every Wife 
Should Ask,” while Chase Na- 
tional runs a small one-column 
3% inch advertisement regarding 
“Pension and _ Profit - Sharing 
Plans.” 

Canadian banks, too, are using 
space in New York’s newspapers, 
thus, Bank of Montreal features 
its facilities for promoting “‘Cana- 
dian-American Commerce,” while 
The Royal Bank of Canada in- 
vites “inquiries from _ business 
firms and banks interested in 
Canadian business,’ and The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce ad- 
vertises “Progressive Canada.” 


Some of the leading banks, 
however, are at times very mod- 
est in their copy, contenting 
themselves with a few inches of 
single column announcements, 
thus: “BANK OF NEW YORK— 
New York’s First Bank Founded 
1784—Personal Trusts Since 1830.” 
Another modest example is in the 
case of Bankers Trust which un- 
obstrusively announces: “A Pri- 
mary Market for United States 
Government Securities — Serving 
Corporations, Banks, Institutional 
and Other Investors.” 

Continental Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York recently dis- 
played a three-column seven inch 
announcement of its Seventy- 
Fifth Anniversary in which it 
stated that it “was founded 75 
years ago today.” 

Corn Exchange National Bank 
& Trust Company of Philadelphia 
has been running an interesting 
series of signed advertisements in 
the Philadelphia papers. These 
are usually 10 inch by 14 inch 
displays and treat of the various 
services which the institution is 
equipped to render to the public. 
The latest one is entitled “What 
Is the Limit of Our Service?” 


Many other examples of infor- 
mative bank advertising could be 
given if space permitted, a fact 
which in itself is encouraging. 
The private banking system of 
America is doing a splendid job, 
and it is doubly important in 
these days of socializing and na- 
tionalizing tendencies that the 
American public should become 
aware of this fact. Probably one 
of the most effective means of ac- 
complishing this would be through 
a long range program of suitable 
aewspaper advertising. 
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Rise From General 








dent of General Motors, he pro- 
posed that Mr. Wilson take the 
initiative in bringing about a con- 
ference looking to an industry- 
wide application of the wage in- 
crease. In that case, Mr. Reuther 
said, the demand upon General 
Motors would be withdrawn in 
favor of the industry-wide nego- 
tiation. 

The union leader pointetd out 
in his letter to Mr. Wilson that 
under the new Government policy 
announced Thursday [Aug. 16] by 
President Truman wage increases 
are permissible, provided they do 
not necessitate increases in prices. 

“The profit and reserve position 
of General Motors,” he asserted, 
“provides ample margin for ab- 
sorption of the wage adjustment 
without necessitating price in- 
creases.” 

Mr. Reuther asserted that Gen- 
eral Motors had made “tremen- 
dous” profits during the war 
period and said that labor pro- 
ductivity had increased sharply. 
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The demand for a 30% wage)! 


increase, he said, is necessary to} 
maintain take-home pay of the! 


workers, which ‘has dropped 30% 
by a reduction of the work week | 
from 48 hours to 40 hours. 


There was no immediate com- 
ment from officials of General 
Motors. The union demand came 
as virtually every employer in the 
industry faced the necessity of 
laying off thousands of workers 
following the cancellation of war 
contracts. 


rave ad Sachs Offers 
Cudahy Packing Preferred 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. heads a 
group that is underwriting the 
exchange and public offering of a 
total of 100,000 shares of the 
Cudahy Packing Co. 442% cumu- 
lative preferred stock ($100 par). 
Of the total, 25,280 shares were 
offered Aug. 21 to the public at 
$100 a share and the remaining 
74,720 shares are being offered in 
exchange, on a_share-for-share 
basis, with a cash adjustment, to 
holders of the company’s out- 
standing 3% and 7% cumulative 
preferred stock. 

The purpose of the financing is 
to retire all the company’s out- 
standing 6% and 7% preferred 
stock and to provide additional 
working _ capital. Exchanging 
stockholders will receive in cash 
the difference between the re- 
demption prices of their stocks, 
including accrued dividends as of 
Nov. 1, 1945, and the initial pub- 
lic offering price for the new 
41%2% stock. 

The preferred stocks not ex- 
changed under the offer, which 
will expire on Aug. 27, 1945, will 
be purchased by the underwriting 
group and may also be offered to 
the public. Outstanding stock 
not exchanged will be redeemed 
by the company on Nov. 1. next; 
the 7% preferred at $108.50 a 
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also undertaken 








The new preferred will be re- 
deemable at the option of the 
company at $105 a share through 
July 15, 1947, with successive re- 
ductions of $1.50 a share in re- 
demption prices on July 15, 1947 
and 1949, and $1 a share on 
July 15, 1951 and 1953. 


While the amount of: net cash 
proceeds will depend upon the 
number of shares exchanged, it is 
estimated that the financing will 
provide a maximum of $821,710 
and a minimum of $690,950 over 
and above the amounts required 
to redeern the unexchanged shares 
of the outstanding preferred 
stocks. 


Chas. W. Snow Now 
With Cohu & Torrey 


Cohu & Torrey, 1 Wall Street, 
New York City, members New 
York Stock Exchange, announce 
that Charles W. Snow has become 
associated with them. Mr. Snow 





share, and the 6% stock at $103( was formerly a partner in Blan- 


a share. 


snard, Snow & Watts. 
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London Comment 
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tural condition—H. M. Queen 
Victoria, May 19, 1898” 


Translation Into British 


The London street celebration 
of. V-J Day began the night of 
August 10 and reached a peak 
of good-natured boisterousness on 
the first day of the 2-day official 
V-J holidays, when with traffic 
diverted masses of people filled 
not only Piccadilly Circus, but all 
the streets from the Houses of 
Parliament to Aldwych. Amidst 
the din of singing, street dancing, 
horn blowing and the like one 
could hear a group of young men 
and women swinging along arm 
in arm and singing the familiar 
tune of “Over There.” But the 
words were changed quite a bit. 
Instead of “ . the Yanks are 
coming,” they sang it “. . . the 
tanks are coming.” Just a differ- 
ence in one letter! 


American Businessmen 
Entertained 


The American delegation to the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce council meeting were in- 
vited ‘to Grocers’ Hall in The City 
by Mr. Arthur R. Guiness to meet 
the British National Committee. 
Among those who attended were 
Mr. Winthrop W. Aldrich, Mr. 
Shepard Morgan and Dr. B. H. 
Beckhart, of the Chase National 
Bank; Mr. W. L. Hemingway and 
Mr. J. M. O. Monasterio, of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Co. of St. Louis, and former 
Repr.. Charles S. Dewey of IIl., 
Mr. Aldrich’s executive assistant. 


_ Aldrich on Financial Assistance 


Mr. Aldrich, incidentally, in the 
course of his speech at a luncheon 
meeting of the American Chamber 
of Commerce here (printed in this 
issue of the “Chronicle’’) stated 
that “the reports from Washing- 
ton that lend-lease is about to be 
terminated, make it imperative 
that the United States stand ready 
to grant England the immediate 
financial assistance she requires 
to effect the transition from a war 
to a peacetime economy.” On the 
other hand, W. L. Hemingway, a 
past President of the American 
Bankers Association, who is here 
as a member of the American 
Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, stated to 
the “Chronicle’s” representative 
that “‘what has impressed me per- 
haps as much as anything else 
here has been the feeling of re- 
lief among the British that the 
long, exhausting war has ended 
and their evident intention not to 
try to solve all their problems 
overnight.” 


Committee Studying Europe 


Congressman William M. Col- 
mer, Democrat of Mississippi, who 
is here with 
other Con- 
gressmen as a 
committee to 
study Eu- 
ropean mat- 
ters, stated to 
me that “we 
are studying 
and making 
recommenda- 
tions on na- 
tional policies, 
but we also 
find it neces- 
sary to study 
international 
economy  be- 
cause of its 
rep gotatrr see ag ' 
domestically. 

Therefore we Wm. M. Colmer 
are surveying European condi- 
tions.” The committee is to visit 
France, Germany, Sweden, Rus- 
sia, Rumania, Greece and other 


countries, having as its agenda/ 


the short and long-term economic 
outlook, including monetary in- 
vestment, shipping, disposal of 


surplus U.S. property and similar 
problems. As the committee’s re- 
port recently incorporated. the 


| views of an ex-commerce official 
; recommending a large outpouring 
of dollars abroad, the Continental 
trip is hardly likely to alter that 
recommendation. 


Bretton Woods Ratification 


The King’s Speech of August 
15th made no direct mention of 
Bretton Woods, which the United 
Kingdom is expected to ratify, 
perhaps by October, after Parlia- 
ment has debated it. Ratification 
by the Government without an act 
of Parliament is possible. 

During the germination of the 
Bretton Woods programs by the 
British and American Treasuries, 
Americans were several times 
irked over the disclosure of de- 
-ails of the plans in London ahead 
of Washington. In 1943, for ex- 
ample, the plan for a World Bank 
was thus first revealed in London. 
Jn that occasion Lord Keynes, 
who happened to be away from 
uondon, cabled the British Treas- 
ury to this effect: “If we cannot 
control the reptiles of our press, 
aow can we expect the Americans 
co control theirs?” There is ap- 
,arently a difference in viewpoint 
setween planners and others as to 
what constitutes proper freedom 
of the press or the duty of a re- 
sorter to his readers. 


Another Bretton Woods story 
told in the clubs here relates to 
a provision of the International 
Fund, which the British insisted 
upon, but which the Americans 
were reluctant to include. Sud- 
djenly, the story goes, Dr, Harry 
White of the American Treasury 
‘raid: “I’ve got it. We will propose 
it.’ Thereafter, Lord Keynes was 
able to say to the House of Lords 
that the Americans of their own 
free will had generously made 
this undertaking. 


Bretton Woods 


No European move is yet ap- 
parent to ratify the Bretton 
Woods agreements, and it seems 
nothing will be done toward this 
end until after the British ratifi- 
cation. The new government up 
to present has permitted no formal 
ogarliamentary consideration of the 
matter, though in some quarters 
British acceptance is urged with 
the understanding that the so- 
2alled provision for a ‘“transi- 
tional period” be defined as ex- 
tending over as much as ten 
years. However, it seems that by 
October, or a short time there- 
after, British ratification of Bret- 
ton Woods is certain, since failure 
to do so would incur the onus 
of scuttling international cooper- 
ation. Furthermore, the British 
Dominions are strongly interested 
in international organization and 
will undoubtedly ratify the agree- 
ments, thus making British ab- 
stention all the more unlikely. 
But before the British ratification 
there will undoubtedly be a re- 


sterling to assure maintenance of 
its international exchange rate. 
As far as the British publie is 
concerned, it is far more inter- 
ested in housing and demobiliza- 
tion than in the United Nations 
Organization in the Bretton 
Woods Agreements. 


The question of the downward 
valuation of the French france also 
should be settled within a few 
months. Any valuation above 1 
cent per franc would be clearly un- 


| realistic, since the present artifi- 
|cial value of the franc, which 
| dates from Casablanca, hampers 


the export of French products and 
closes French foreign markets: 
In any event, the devaluation 
must precede French ratification 
of Bretton Woods. 


Bank of England 


At this writing there is some 
comment heard here as to just 
what is meant by the part of the 
King’s Speech relating to the 
Bank of England. The _ speech, 
which speaks of nationalizing the 
coal industry, talks only of bring- 





view of the status of the pound} 





ing the Bank of England “under 
public ownership.” Is this a dis- 
tinction with a difference? If the 
Bank is nationalized; its employ- 
ees will come under Civil Service, 
a development they regard as to 
their personal disadvantage. But 
if the government merely owns 
the Bank, the latter may operate 
without too much interference 
and the employees will enjoy full 
opportunities for promotion. 


The impending change in the 
status of the Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street is of chiefly sym- 
bolical significance, as the Bank 
throughout the war has been an 
“alter ego” of the Treasury. The 
sum involved in buying out the 
Bank’s stockholders poses no 
great problem for the govern- 
ment, which will finance the 
transaction in the wartime red 
ink manner. The nationalization 
of coal mining is a much bigger 
and knottier problem, which will 
reguire a much longer time. 


The basis of compensation to 
shareholders of the Bank of Eng- 
land, when nationalization takes 
place, will probably be at a price 
per share, determined as of some 
pre-election date. However, there 
is nothing official on this point 
as yet. Coal mine nationalization 
is likely to be on the basis of the 
capitalization of profits. The new 
government undoubtedly will 
have to further clarify its position 
with respect to the nationalization 
of other industries, if new capital 
investment is not to be severely 
hampered. But though Mr. Bevin’s 
reassuring speech on _ foreign 
policy gave no clue to the Labor 
Party’s domestic ‘policies, the 
party is evidently anxious to con- 
vince the public of its moderation. 
The real test will come when the 
question of the nationalization of 
the steel ifidustry arises. 


The key to the Labor Govern- 
ment’s program is in the part of the 
King’s Speech which reveals the 
intention to seek, for the trans- 
ition period, “such powers as are 
necessary.” This foreshadows con- 
tinued government controls over 
business. Also of great interest 
here is the intention to repeal the 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act. 


A Clue to the Government’s Task 

All aliens must register with 
the police promptly upon arrival 
here; and must also procure ration 





Kilgore Presses Reconversion Program 


Senator Harley M. Kilgore (D.-W. Va.) has expressed deep con- 
cern over the national economic prospects during the postwar re- 


conversion period unless a sound 


program is immediately put into 


effect, according to United Press advices in the New York “Times” 


from Washington, Aug. 12. 


The Senator offered a 15-point program, which embodies points 


of a previous plan prepared 
conjunction with Senator Claude 
Pepper (D.-Fla.), but containing 
supplements drafted by Senator 
Kilgore during the Congressional 
recess. “We can no longer afford 
any delay in putting our house in 
order,” said Senator Kilgore, 
“either for political and military 
security throughout the world or 
for economic security at home.” 
The Kilgore program, accord- 
ing to United Press, calls on Con- 
gress to do the following 
“Clearly establish the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government 
for guaranteeing the economic bill 
of rights to all Americans. 
“Guarantee equal opportunity to 
all Americans, assuring that there 
will be no discrimination because 
of race, color, political or religious 
creeds. 
“Provide emergency reconver- 
sion measures geared to full em- 
ployment. 


“Provide war veterans with full 
security, training, medical care 
and job opportunities. 


“Continue a stable and profit- 
able agriculture at high produc- 
tion levels, with wartime produc- 
tion -and minimum price guaran- 
tees. 

“Create expanded opportunities 
for business by adequate credit 
and disposal of surplus goods and 
by freeing business activity from 
restrictions of cartels and monop- 
olies. 


“Guarantee a high level of 
scientific research activity in the 





books and indentity cards. Any- 
one who has stood or sat in line 
two.hours at the Alien Registra- 
tion Office and watched. the 
“speed” with which the clerks 
work gets the impression that 
business in the Government here 
is conducted as in the time of 
Charles Dickens. Only the high 
stools and quills are missing. La- 
bor will have a time if it tries to 
streamline Britain’s ancient bu- 
reaucracy. 


ir.® 








interests of all with continued and 
expanded Federal support. 


“Promote a high wage level in- 
suring the continued expansion of 
industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction, raise minimum wage- 
hour standards, and promote 
adoption of the annual wage. 


“Expand foregin trade to pro- 
vide jobs and an increasingly high 
standard of living at home and 
abroad. 


“Institute a national housing 
program insuring a large and sus- 
tained volume of private and pub- 
lic construction. 


“Stabilize at high levels con- 
struction of community facilities. 
Public works should not wait un- 
til private enterprise is able to 
provide full employment, but 
funds should be immediately ap- 
propriated. 


“Establish a national health 
program and broaden the Social 
Security system. 


“Create additional educational 
and training opportunities for all 
Americans with Federal aids to 
education to expand scientific and 
medical personnel. , 


“Promote the development and 
balanced use of natural resources 
with a view to expanding indus- 
trial, agricultural and employ- 
ment opportunities. 


“Adopt a fiscal policy geared to 
full employment, aimed at busi- 
ness expansian, wider purchasing 
power of lowest income groups, 
and reduction in the concentration. 
of wealth which has been accel=- 
erated during the war.” 


To Select Roosevelt 
Quote for 8th War Loan 


Supreme Court Justice Owen J. 
Roberts has agreed to act as con+ 
test judge in the selection of a 
quotation from the works of the 
late President Roosevelt for use 
in the Eighth War Loan, it has 
been announced by the Treasury 
Department. 
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Fathers and heads of families everywhere 
in the land count the Prudential repre- 
sentative as one of their most helpful 
friends and make him a welcome caller. 


Millions of families 
find their security in 
Prudential insurance 
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Municipal News & Notes 


The nation is now busily en-;the offing. However, 


it is not 


gaged in the work of re-orienting | likely that anyone can prophecy 


its productive facilities and man- 
power to peacetime pursuits. The 
magnitude of the job is such that 
dislocations, if only temporary, 
are necessarily inevitable. 

In the case of the municipal 
bond market, the termination 
of the war has occasioned a de- 
cided weakening of the price 
structure. A decline, of course, 
was to be expected, if only be- 
cause of psychological reasons. 

Whether the current price level, 
which represents a decrease of 
about twenty basis points below 
the comparable yields that ob- 
tained prior to the surrender of 
Japan, constitutes a base remains 

to be seen. 

Up to the present writing, there 
has been no apparent trends on 
which to base any specific con- 
clusions. Trading is practically 
non-existent and investors have 
withdrawn to the sidelines pend- 
ing a more thorough appraisal of 
the situation occasioned by the 
return of peace. 

The extent of the present 
stalement is anybody’s guess 
and, as a matter of fact, will be 

largely determined by devel- 
opments beyond the control of 
either deaiers or investors. 


A primary factor, obviously, 
will be the speed with which in- 
dustry is able to reconvert to 
peacetime production and there- 
by absorb the millions of dis- 
placed war-workers. The impor- 
tance of this aspect of the change- 
over on municipal credit values 
bulks high among the various 
other factors bearing on the fu- 
ture course of prices. 

Among the latter, naturally, 
are such questions dealing with 
the future level of taxes and the 
probable increase in the supply 
of municipal bonds now that re- 
strictions on materials and man- 
power are being removed. In the 
case of taxes, there would appear 
to be no reason to doubt that a re- 
duction from present levels is in 








correctly just when and to what 
extent they will be reduced. 

Accordingly, until some spe- 
cific evidence on that score is 
at hand, it is patently impos- 
sible to essay any analysis of 
the ultimate tax-price relation- 
ship of municipal bonds. 


No less difficult to assess is the 
potential addition to the supply 
of local government securities. 
While it is agreed that the po- 
tential is impressive, it is by no 
means certain that new issues 
will materialize in _ significant 
volume for quite a spell. 

Looking at the picture from all 
angles, the opinion is that the 
municipal bond market will be a 
somewhat erratic affair over the 
next few months at least. 


None of the _ foregoing, 
course, is intended, or is to be 
construed, as in the nature of an 
attempt to chart the future course 
of the market. We are more than 
glad to leave such a chore to those 
endowed with prophetic vision. 
It is merely our purpose, within 
the space available, to dwell on 
some of the obviously unanswered 
questions bearing on the point at 
issue. Unlike the stock market, 
the municipal field was already in 
a period of depression prior to the 
termination of the war. It is quite 
probable, too, that much of the 
uneasiness was the result of a 
disposition to discount the actual 
event. 


This to the contrary, the fact 
is that the market was, and re- 
mains, in an extremely vul- 
nerable position. Therein lies 
a potent threat to the price 
structure in any prolongation 
of the existing impasse. 


Recent Awards 


By way of illustrating the mar- 
ket of today as compared with 
that of several months ago, refer- 
ence may be made to the terms 
achieved by the State of West 
Virginia on Tuesday’s award of 
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The State of Florida 


according to reliable statistics, is destined to have, 
with the termination of the war, the fastest 
growth of any state in the country. 


This tends to strengthen our previous convictions 
that the purchase of bonds of certain municipali- 
ties in the State would be advantageous to the 
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a reasonably attractive current tax exempt in- 
come and, at the same time, offering the investor 
an excellent opportunity for capital appreciation. 
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$1,000,000 road bonds. In dispos- 
ing of the issue, due serially from 
1946 to 1970, inclusive, the State 
obtained a net interest cost of 
1.2607%. ‘This compares with a 
net cost of 0.9041% at which the 
State sold $2,000,000 bonds of sim- 
ilar maturity in April. 

It should be noted, however, 
that the market had already 
moved sharply lower in the in- 
terim between time of the 
earlier award and V-J Day. For 
this reason, it would be contrary 
to facts to conclude that the 
marked difference in terms of 
Tuesday’s award and the pre- 
ceding operation, represents the 
actual extent of the decline in 
the market since the event of 
peace. 


Mention also may be made of 
the substantially higher cost basis 
which attended the sale on Tues- 
day of $865,000 Montgomery 
County, Md., refunding bonds. 
The successful bid in this instance 
figured a net interest cost to the 
county of 1.6063% for bonds ma- 
turing from 1948 to 1973, in- 
clusive. 

At its previous appearance in 
the long-term market on Jan. 9 
last, the county placed an issue 
of $475,000 bonds on a 1.3289% 
basis. 


This latter issue, it may be 
pointed out, was of shorter dura- 
tion, running from 1949 to 1967, 
inclusive. In the earlier instance 
the successful bidders reoffered 
the bonds to yield from 0.75% to 
1.35%, while the scale for the cur- 
rent offering is from 0.70% to 
1.65%. 


Cities Warned on Special 
Assessment Improvements 


In view of past unfaVorable ex- 
periences in that regard, it seems 
rather superriuous to warn local 
government units, not to mention 
investors, of the dangers inherent 
in the haphazard installation of 
improvements in undeveloped 
tracts of land, the cost of which 
is proposed to be liquidated by 
special assessments. However, 
such a warning is sounded in a 
current bulletin of the Public 
Administration Clearing House, 
Chicago, which reviews the re- 
sults of a study just completed 
by the committee on special as- 
sessments of the Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association. 


As a matter of sound busi- 
ness practice, the report said, 
municipal officials should apply 
one important question in con- 
nection with property scheduled 
for improvement by special 
assessment: “Can the district 
in which the improvement is to 
be made actually pay for the 
cost of the installations?” 


The report said the subject of 
special assessments is of growing 
concern to local officials faced 
with a post-war era of new public 
improvements, repairs to existing 
facilities and the platting and de- 
veloping of new subdivisions, and 
advanced three factors it said 
were of prime importance in con- 
nection with ability of a property 
to repay a municipality through 
special assessments for funds 
spent on improvements. 

1. The “‘tax picture.” A detailed, 
thorough and complete survey 
should be made to see if the prop- 
erties to be assessed for new im- 
provements have been able to pay 
the general and special taxes 
already levied. 


2. The ratio of the proposed 
assessment as related to the as- 
sessed valuation of the property 
is another matter to be studied 
carefully. Is the new improve- 
ment too costly compared to the 
value of the property. 


3. Finally, if the tax situation is 
favorable and the improvement is 
warranted, an advance deposit 
should be required sufficient to 
cover a substantial part of the 
total cost of improvement. This 
| requirement should be regarded 

as a necessary safeguard not only 











Investment Company Porifolio Statistics 


(Continued from page 829) 


Selectivity of buying, however, 
was indicated by the fact that 

United Gas Improvement common 

stock and American & Foreign 

Power preferred stocks and bonds 
were sold on balance in the same 
eriod. 

During the quarter, seven funds 
purchased stock of C. I. T. Finan- 
cial Corp., while one sale was re- 
ported. The remaining purchases 
were widely scattered among 
many industries including build- 
ing, foods and amusements. A 
high degree of unanimity of ac- 
tion was apparent: half of the se- 
curities included in the list of 
those predominantly 
showed no sale recorded. 


Second Quarter Sales 
Sales were scattered among a 


number of industries. Eight funds- 


sold Deere & Co. and two pur- 
chases were recorded. The great- 
est unanimity of action was shown 
in the case of Pepsi-Cola, which 
was sold by seven funds and pur- 
chased by none. These two stocks 
also headed the list of stocks pre- 
dominantly sold during the first 
quarter this year. 

Oil producing and refining com- 
pany shares were sold on balance, 
although in nearly every case at 
least one purchase was also re- 
corded. Stocks in which sales 
predominated were Socony-Vac- 
uum, Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Pure Oil, Phillips Petroleum and 
Standard Oil of Indiana. 


Securities Most Widely Held 


The list of stocks held by the 
greatest number of investment 
companies has not changed mate- 
rially in the past nine months. As 
of June 30 the 10 stocks most 
widely held were the following: 


No. of 
Funds 
Holding 
Stock 
22 
22 
20 
19 
18 
18 
18 
17 


No. oi 
Snares 
Held 
1,300,300 
205,700 

288,200 
189,200 
136,200 
63,700 
175,100 
481,300 
17 203,700 
16 124,600 


Since the 30 funds included in 
this study all follow a policy of 
investing chiefly in common 
stocks and other equity-type se- 
curities, the most widely held 
bonds on June 30 were, as might 
be expected, mainly those of re- 
organization railroads. Twelve 
funds held Missouri Pacific Sys- 
tem bonds with a total face 
amount of $10,756,000. Also in- 
cluded in the 10 most widely held 
were bonds of Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific System, 
Baltimore & Ohio, St. Louis-San 
Francisco, New York, New Haven 


Name of Stock 
North American Company 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 
Montgomery Ward. 
General Motors___-- 
Chrysler Corporation 
E. I. duPont de Nemours-_ 
Kennecott Copper-. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
International Nickel 
Sears Roebuck 





The report warned local offi- 
cials to “avoid the pitfalls and 
extravagance” that followed the 
“boom years” of post-world war 
I because of inadequate planning 
and lack of proper control of the 
use of special assessments to fi- 
nance local improvements. 


As one example of results of 
this situation, the association 
said, sewer and water mains 
were charged against hundreds 
of thousands of properties on 
which houses were never built. 
Such inadequate control and 
lack of planning, the report 
said, led directly to higher tax 
delinquency necessitating refi- 
nancing and refunding of spe- 
cial assessment bonds. 


Much of the difficulty arising 
in connection with collection of 
special assessments during those 
“boom years” stemmed from the 
fact that local improvements were 
made in subdivision developments 
without proper regard for location 
and planning, the report said, add- 
ing that regulations for sub- 
division development, including 
strict zoning legislation, should be 


‘to the municipality but to the'enacted to insure protection for 


taxpayer at large. 


suburban areas. 


|'by Associated Gas 


| the 


purchased | 
|curities which 





|& Hartford, Chicago-Rock Island 


and Chicago & North Western. 
Public utilities were represented 
& Electric 
System, American & Foreign 
Power and Cities Service. 

In releasing results of the study, 
Association emphasized that 
the statistics do not necessarily 
reflect current management opin- 
ion in regard to the _ secur- 
ities mentioned, nor is it pos- 
sible to reflect in such com- 
posite statistics the complete 
policies of the portfolios an- 
alyzed. The major part of invest- 
ment company holdings and trans- 
actions are in a wide list of se- 
individually are 
neither held by a sufficient num- 
ber of companies nor bought or 
sold during a short period by 
enough companies to appear in 
such composite tabulations. The’ 
50 stocks most widely held on 
June 30, 1945, accounted for only 
30.6% of the total assets of the 30 
funds on which the study is 
based. 


7% Treasury Ctfs. 
Offered in Exchange 


Secretary of the Treasury Vin- 
son announced on Aug. 20 the 
offering through the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, of one-year Treas- 
ury certificates of indebtedness, 
series G-1946, in exchange for 
%% Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness of series F-1945, ma- 
turing Sept. 4, 1945, and 254% 
Treasury bonds of 1945-47, called 
for redemption on Sept. 15, 1945. 
Exchanges will be made par for 
par in the case of the maturing 
certificates, and at par with an 
adjustment of interest as of Sept. 
15, 1945, in the case of the called 
bonds. Cash subscriptions will 
not be received. There are now 
outstanding $3,693,537,000 of the 
maturing certificates and $1,214,- 
428,950 of the called bonds. 

The Treasury announcement 
also said: 

The certificates now offered 
will be dated Sept. 1, 1945. and 
will bear interest from that date 
at the rate of %% per annum, 
payable semi-annually on March 
1 and Sept. 1, 1946. They will 
mature Sept. 1, 1946. They will 
be issued in bearer form only, in 
denominations of $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000, $100,000 and $1,000,000. 

Although the called bonds are 
outstanding in denominations of 
$50 to $100,000, inclusive, ex- 
changes may be made only in 
amounts of multiples of $1,000, 
since this is the lowest denomi- 
nation in which the new certifi- 
cates wll be available. 

Pursuant to the provisions of 
the Public Debt Act of 1941, in- 
terest upon the certificates now 
offered shall not have any ex- 
emption, as such, under Federal 
Tax Acts now or hereafter en- 
acted. The full provisions relat- 
ing to taxability are set forth in 
the official circular released to- 
day. 

Subscriptions will be received 
at the Federal Reserve banks and 
branches, and at the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, and should 
be accompanied by a like face 
amount of the securities to be ex- 


changed and, where called bonds 
in coupon form are presented, by 
payment of accrued interest at the 
rate of $0.3384 per $1,000. Subject 
to the usual reservations, all sub- 
scriptions will be allotted in full. 

The subscription books will 
close at the close of business Wed- 
nesday, Aug. 22, except for the 
receipt of subscriptions from 
holders of $100,000 or less of the 
maturing certificates or the called 
bonds. The subscription books 
will close for the receipt of sub- 
scriptions of the latter class at the 
close of business Saturday, Aug. 25. 
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Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 


Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co. 





We will discount profits and assume losses in the above 
“when issued” contracts 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone REctor 2-7340 


Farmers 


Seaboard Railway Company 


Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R. R. Co. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway Co. 
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Beware! 


(Continued from page 829) 


War I prices was reached. In 
May, 1920, prices received by 
farmers averaged 235% of 1910- 
14. Just a year later the price 
index was down to 115. In May, 
1945, the price index was 200. 
This means that farm prices more 
than doubled in each World War 
period. The total farm cash in- 
come was nearly five times as 
large in 1944 as in 1932,—in fact, 
in 1944 it was nearly double the 
prosperous year of 1929. Recently 
there has been a leveling off. 
Farmers’ cash income for the first 
six months of 1945 was only 40 
million dollars above the same pe- 
riod last year, including govern- 
ment payments. 


FARM CASH INCOME 
‘(Millions of Dollars) 


Live- Govt. 
stock Payts. 
6,171 0 
2,746 0 
4,511 807 
8,987 697 
11,349 672 
11,532 817 
11,118 779 


Total 
11,296 
4,743 
8,684 
16,071 
19,924 
21,045 
21,042 


Crops 
5,125 
1,997 
3,366 

1942 . 6,387 

1943 _... 7,903 

1944 . 8,696 

1945 ‘Est.)_. 9,145 


1929 
1932 
1939 


Post-war Outlook 


When I tell farmers that a big 
slump in farm prices will come 
during the next few years, they 
reply by reciting their increases 
in costs,—higher wages, higher 
taxes and higher everything from 
implements to fertilizer. In the 
long run, the cost of a product 
determines the selling price, but 
there is always a slump before 
prices are adjusted to costs. For 


a few years following World War 
II, only little attention will be 


o——— ——$$_—____—- a 





Chemists Foresee Doom ¢ of Monetary Gold 


given to farmers’ costs, notwith- 
standing the following wage table. 


FARM WAGE RATES 
Annual! Average Junel Junel 
1910-14 1935-39 1942 1945 

Per month, 

with board 
Per month, 

with’t board 29.18 34.17 
Per day, 

with board__ 
Per day, 

with't board 1.42 1.50 2.11 4.16 

All the above means that the 
wise farmer will today not over- 
expand or buy more land. He will 
first get out of debt; secondly, he 
will buy agricultural implements 
and make repairs to reduce his 
post-war costs; and thirdly, he 
will save money, through buying 
government bonds and accumu- 
lating a good bank account for the 
troublesome years which are 
ahead. 


Special Note: The above mes- 
sage to farmers is all the more 
important now that Japan has 
surrendered. Do not be so jubilant 
about getting your boys home 
that they will find a farm 
burdened with debt or a father 
who has failed to recognize and 
prepare for the slump in certain 
agricultural prices which is bound 
to follow. 

The entrance of Russia into the 
War and the surrender of Japan 
do not change my opinion on the 
investment outlook. I am still 
bullish on most common stocks, 
with the exception of shipping, 
airplane and munitions. I am still 
bearish on the railroads and be- 
lieve they will suffer with the 
one crop farmers. 


. $22.09 $26.01 $42.93 $81.28 


52.79 93.10 


1.16 1.23 1.89 3.65 


Note Possibility of Transmutation From Base Metals 


Through Atomic Force. 


According to a United Press dispatch from Santiago, Chile, to the 
New York “Times,” dated Aug. 20, Thomas C. Peddar, a British min- 
ing engineer, Paul Miller, an American nitrate expert, and a promi- 
nent Chilean chemist, whose name is not mentioned, commented 
on the possibilities of further atomic research in transmuting gold 


from baser metals. 





“Gold can be made from mer-® 
cury now, at a prohibitive price, , 


the process. 


but by splitting the atom the! the energy is released is excessive, 


process becomes much easier and 
perhaps economic,’ Thomas C. 
Peddar comments. 

“It can also be made from lead 
by rearranging the_ electronic 
structure, now feasible by the new 
discovery,” another mining man 
added. “Thus the ancient alche- 
mists’ dream comes true.” 

“Everything depends on con- 
trol of the atomic energy used in 





the gold product thus obtained 
would be destroyed either by heat 
or explosion,” is a statement re- 
puted to be made by Paul Miller, 
the veteran American nitrate ex- 
pert. 

“Gold may become the cheap- 
est thing in the world. It is the 
end of gold as a currency me- 
dium,” the Chilean chemist is re- 
ported to have commented. 


If the rate at which. 


61 Broadway 
Telephone—DIigby 4-4933 
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non-issuance of securities origin- 
ally allocated was _ approved. 
Some $34 million of cash to be 
distributed to creditors according 
to the plan will doubtless be paid 
later in the year or early in 1946. 


On May 16th Rock Island paid 
off its RFC obligation, which, in- 
cluding accrued interest, totaled 
$18,777,000. The Court ruled that 
under Section XVII of the plan, 
“in the event any payment shall 
be made in respect of a claim 
prior to consummation of the 
plan, securities otherwise distri- 
butable in respect to such claim, 
shall be withheld and become 
treasury securities.” Accordingly, 
some $28 million par value of se- 
curities, almost 10% of the new 
company’s capitalization, will 
either be held in tne company’s 
treasury or ultimately retired, 
unless Judge Igoe is overruled by 
a superior court. Securities and 
cash which the RFC is not sched- 
uled to receive, are as follows: 

$ 3,732,172 
10 Yr. Notes, due 1954 

214% fixed, 142% 

contingent 
Ist 4s, 1994 
Income 4'%s, 2019 __- 
5% Preferred 
Common Stock 


2,500,000 
4,070,874 
5,992,850 
4,461,710 
11,143,768 


From present indications, bal- 
lots should be sent to creditors 
some time early in the fall and 
results of the balloting should be 
known by the year end, or Jan- 
uary 1946 at the latest. Since the 
present plan is the result of a 
compromise between senior bond- 
holders, no senior bondholder ap- 
peal is likely. However, the junior 
4%s, 1960 are likely to appeal 
since they are to receive only 
4.96 shares of common per $1,000 
bond or approximately only one- 
third of their total claim. Like- 
wise the equities will appeal, 
spurred on by the hope of passage 
of the Hobbs Bill which, paren- 
thetically, would benefit the 4s, 
1960 far more than themselves. 


Under the present modified 
plan, fixed debt, giving effect to 
payment of RFC claim, will have 
been reduced from $310.33 million 
to $45.9 million and _ including 
contingent debt, to $119.9 million. 
Fixed charges, also giving effect 
to payment of RFC claim, will 
‘have been reduced from $13.36 








Railroad Securities 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Status of Reorganization Plan 


After what appeared interminable delays, Judge Igoe (U. S. 
District Court, Northern District of Illinois) finally, on May 14, ap- 
proved with but minor changes, the modified Commission Plan dated 
Jan. 3, 1944. Among these minor changes were (1) Choctaw & Mem- 
phis 5s, 1949 were to be tindisturbed (under the original plan they 
were to have been extended to Jan. 1, 1969); and (2) payment of 
the RFC loan with corresponding @——__________—_—_— 


million to $1.78 million and in- 
cluding contingent interest but 
excluding Capital Fund and sink- 
ing funds, to $5.11 million. This 
plan as proposed represents one 
of the most drastic Section 77 re- 
organizations on record. 


During the reorganization pe- 
riod Rock Island has virtually 
reconstructed its property, buying 
substantial totals of new equip- 
ment. It has straightened curves 
and reduced grades on numerous 
parts of its main line. One proj- 
ect nearing completion is the re- 
building of. three segments of 18 
miles each between Kansas City 
and Chicago, at the completion of 
which a 100 car freight train, or 
5,000 tons, can be hauled from 
Tucumcari, N. M. (interchange 
point with Southern Pacific), to 
Chicago without the need of any 
helper engines. Already between 
1937 and 1944 Rock Island has 
spent $82.2 million in gross cap- 
ital expenditures or $9,127 per 
equated track mile, and $263.4 
million in maintenance expendi- 
tures, equivalent to $29,249 per 
equated track mile. 

Rock Island, being strategically 
located to handle west coast traf- 
fic, has greatly benefited from 
the war, gross revenues rising 
from an average of $80 million in 
the 30s to $190.4 million in 1944, 
with still higher revenues in pros- 
pect for 1945. Net available for 
charges rose from an average of 
some $4 million (several years of 
deficits and moderate earnings of 
$1 or $2 million) to $35.9 million 
in 1942 (peak year), $37.6 million 
in 1943 and $26.9 million in 1944. 
For the first five months of 1945, 
net operating income amounted 
to $11.63 million as compared 
with $11.89 million for the cor- 
responding period a year ago, and 
despite the end of the Japanese 
conflict, final results for 1945 
should approximate those of 1944. 


Finances of the Rock Island are 
strong, net working capital as of 
March 31, 1945 totaling $88.13 
million. Rock, Island’s net invest- 
ment in emergency facilities, 
amortizable on a five year basis, 
amounted to $10.1 million at the 
end of 1944. This will doubtless 
be translated into working capital 
to the probable extent of 60% 
through the medium of tax 
credits. 
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Railways Co. 
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Arden Farms 
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TRADING MARKETS — 
Seaboard Air Line Rwy. 


(Old & new issues) 
Universal Match Corp. 
Magazine Repeating Razor Co. 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Co. 
McCord Corp. 


VAN TUYL & ABBE 


72 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 


Telephone Teletype 
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~ 
Maine Central 414s, ‘60 


Maine Central Pfd. 
Maine Central Com. 


* 
Raymond &C 
148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Tel. CAP. 0425 Teletype BS 259 
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Taxes of the Rock Island have 
mounted rapidly, Federal Income 
and Excess Profits Taxes reach- 
ing $21.1 million in 1943, $33.5 
million in 1944 and for the first 
four months of 1945, $11.2 million. 
These taxes provide the Rock 
Island with an excellent cushion 
against the inevitable decline in 
both gross and net earnings in 
the reconversion period. 

Post-war we envisage earnings 
available for charges of some $16 

(Continued on page 849) 
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Southwestern 


Railroad 


Ist & Ref. 5s, 1965 


Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
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Boston Philadelphia Bartioré 
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PROVINCE OF 
ALBERTA BONDS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


CHARLES KING & CO. 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-8980 


Kidder Peabody Offers 
Newberry Preferred 


Public offering of 100,000 shares 
of 3%% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100) of J. J. New- 
berry Co., chain store company, 
Was made Aug. 21 by an invest- 
ment banking group headed by 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. The 
offering price was $101.50 per 
share. 

In connection with the offering, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and asso- 
ciates in the underwriting are ex- 
tending to holders of the out- 
standing 50,986 shares of series A 
5% preferred stock the privilege 
of exchanging their shares for the 
new preferred stock on a share- 
for-share basis plus a cash ad- 
justment of $1.55 per share, which 
includes call premium and divi- 
dend adjustments. This offer will 
terminate on Aug. 25, 1945. 

Proceeds from the financing 
will be used to redeem the out- 
standing series A 5% preferred 
stock, including shares received 
by the underwriters in accept- 
ance of the exchange offer, and 
to advance to the J. J. Newberry 
Realty Co., a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, a sum to redeem all its 
outstanding preferred stocks. A 
total of $6,493,938 will be required 
for these redemptions. The re- 
mainder will be added to the gen- 
eral funds of the company. 

The company expects to spend 
$5,500,000 in 1945 to 1948, facia 
sive, according to the prospectus, 
to open additional stores and alter 
present stores. 


The new preferred stock will be 
subject to redemption at $105 a 
share on or before Aug. 1, 1947, 
and at prices decreasing 50 cents 


a share each year to $101.50 a 
share if redeemed after Aug. 1, 
1953. 

Since 1930 the company’s annual 
net sales have shown a virtually 
uninterrupted increase from $30,- 
187,392 to $95,861,688 for 1944. 
Net profit last year was $3,- 
067,905. 
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Canadian 


By BRUCE 


tion. 


government. ; 

Now, following the discussions 
recently terminated, there is every 
reason to believe that the Final 
Plenary sessions of the Dominion/ 
Provincial Conference to be held 
next December will witness the 
end of Canada’s antiquated and 
confusing system of government. 
In its place the Federal govern- 
ment’s constructive proposa ls 
should provide Canada with a 
strong central government acting 
in close collaboration with the 
nine provincial governments. 

Considerable credit for the suc- 
cess of the preliminary meeting 
has been given to the Premier of 
Ontario, Colonel Drew, who is 
certainly deserving of congratula- 
tion on his final decision to work 
wholeheartedly in the cause of 
harmony and national unity. It 
had been feared, judging by 
earlier comments emanating from 
Ontario and Quebec that the “Big 
Two” would combine to oppose 
the slightest infringement of pro- 
vincial rights. 

It is impossible, however, to 





forget the steadfast efforts of 
Premier Stuart Garson of Mani- 
toba who throughout the past 
years has eloquently advocated 
the implementation of the recom- 
mendations of the Rowell-Sirois 
Royal Commission, or an alterna- 
tive scheme which would lead to 
a modernization of the Canadian 
form of government. 


The Manitoba Liberal Prime 
Minister has not only an un- 
rivalled provincial record, but 
he also displays the vision and 
driving force of a national 
leader. Having risen above pro- 
vincial politics to fight the gen- 
eral cause of western Canada, 
he is now foremost in _ this 
national effort to secure for 
Canada unity and better gov- 
ernment. 


Turning to the market for the 
past week, the recent dullness was 
not surprisingly, even more ac- 
centuated. In general there was 
little price change; high grades 
especially Nationals held steady 
and there was some demand for 
provincial issues. Albertas suffered 
a slight setback following expec- 
tation of delay in the execution of 
the debt refunding plan. Internals 
also reacted and free funds weak- 
ened to 95% discount. Although 
high grade internal bonds are of 
attractive investment quality 


WILLIAMS 


What the British North America Act failed to accomplish will 
doubtlessly be achieved as a result of Dominion/Provincial collabora- 
Although it was originally intended to provide the Dominion 
with a strong central government, decisions in the Canadian courts 
and the British Privy Council have progressively strengthened pro- 
vincial autonomy at the renee ot the powers of the Dominion 








nevertheless it must be repeated 
that there should now be better 
opportunities for the purchase of 
cheap exchange. 

Whereas before Finance Min- 
ister Ilsley’s clear statement there 
was a possibility of the Canadian 
dollar remaining at the official 
selling level or below, that rate 
now should be the highest pos- 
sible point, and with expectations 
of imminent parity removed, the 
exchange swings should be wider. 
Furthermore tourist demands are 
diminishing and the parity bull 
position has not been greatly re- 
duced. 

With regard to future prospects, 
there should soon be an an- 
nouncement concerning a possible 
public refunding of the $4,500,000 
New Brunswick 4’s of November 
15, 1947-45. In general, the mar- 
ket appears to have levelled out 
after its recent sympathetic de- 
cline, and as soon as investment 
confidence is restored high grade 
Canadians should be actively in 
demand. 

It must be remembered that 
the Canadian market did not 
participate in the-.exaggerated 
upward movement that took 
place in the U. S. Government 
bond market, and _ therefore 
should not be unduly affected 
by the present healthy reaction 
of that market. Moreover as 
soon as this overdue adjustment 
is completed all investment 
markets should benefit accord- 
ingly. 


R. Sims Reeves With 
Blair Trading Dept. 


Blair & Co., Inc., 44 Wall 
Street, New York City, announce 
that R. Sims Reeves has become 
associated with them in their 
trading department. 


Wielar & Conlon Rejoin 
Warner Trading Dept. 


Jack B. Wielar and John A. 
Conlon, who have returned from 
service overseas in the U. S. 
Army, have rejoined the New 
York Trading Department of 
J. Arthur Warner & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City. 
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REPORTER'S 
REPORT 


The investment market was 
looked upon as prepared to give a 
satisfactory account of itself in 
the first test it has been called 
upon to undergo since news of the 
Japanese surrender broke little 
more than a week ago. 

Although the high-grade in- 
vestment market eased just a 
trifle in the wake of the sur- 
render news, it proved highly 
encouraging to all concerned 
when yesterdays’ offering of 
$22,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds and 90,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock of 
the Monongahela Power Co., 
found four banking syndicates 
competing for the business. 


This was interpreted in under- 
writing and distributing circles as 
indicating clearly that the equi- 
librium of the basis market had 
not been appreciably disturbed. 
Moreover, from reports in dealer 
circles, it was indicated that the 
issue would meet good investor 
demand when cleared for public 
offering by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

The rank and file, of course, 
realize all too well that “one 
swallow does not make a sum- 
mer’’, and that the current op- 
eration cannot be regarded as a 
full-fledged test of the mar- 
ket. But the consensus is that 
the high-grade market will con- 
tinue to take its cue from the 
underlying money market, and 

currently there is nothing in 
that direction to indicate any 
early change in conditions that 
hive prevailed. 


Great Northern Bigger Test 


Bond men were inclined to look 
ahead to the projected refinancing 
of the Great Northern Railway as 
likely to give the market its first 
drastic test. This financing in- 
volves proposed issuance by the 
road of $75,000,000 in new mort- 
gage bonds to be designated Series 
N and O, in equal amounts. 


Although the road had not, 
up to last night, issued the cus- 
tomary call for bids, there was 
a feeling in investment quarters 
that the invitations would be 
sent out in time to make it 
possible to open tenders toward 
the end of next week. 


Bidders would be required to 
name the interest rate as well as 
the price for the new bonds, sale 
of which would provide the bulk 
of funds needed to retire $86,956,- 
000 of outstanding 3°%4s and 44s. 


Utilities Piling Up 

The backlog of public utility 
company issues in registration 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission received a decided 
boost on Tuesday when the Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co. regis- 
tered to sell a total of $120,000,000 
in new bonds and debentures. 

The company proposes to sell 
$93,000,000 of new first mort- 
gage bonds of 30-year maturity, 
plus $27,000,000 of sinking fund 
debentures due in ten years, 
both to be sold in competitive 
bidding. 

Funds raised, plus $5,720,000 
from the sale of that amount of 
unsecured serial notes, would be 
used to redeem $93,820,000 of 
34%% bonds, due 1969; also $28,- 
500,000 of 442% debentures, due 
1975 and $3,400,000 of 25% serial 
notes. 


Eastern Gas & Fuel 3%s 


The trade found plenty of rea- 
son for satisfaction in news of 
the closing of the books on the 
$40,000,000 of 3%% bonds of 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
which reached market early this 
month. 





When the two bids received for 
the issue were opened, it. was 
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MONTREAL 
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Livingstone & Co. 
New Investment Firm 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Willard H. Livingstone, former 
President 
Bankamerica 
Company, is 
reentering the 
investment se- 
curity busi- 
ness through 
the formation 
of his own 
firm, Living- 
stone & Co. 
The new or- 
ganization 
with offices 
in the Russ 
Building, San 
Francisco, and. 
639 South 
Spring Street, 
Los Angeles, 
will do a gen- 
eral under- 
writing, distributing and dealer 
business. Private wires connect 
Western Offices with New York. 

Formation of Livingstone & Co. 
was previously reported in the 
Chronicle of Aug. 16. 





W. H. Livingstone 





points separated them. The suc- 
cessful group, headed by Mellon 
Securities Corp., fixed a reoffer- 
ing price of 102.17 and within a 
fortnight succeeded in placing the 
entire amount, without concession, 
with institutions and individuals. 


Jersey Central Pr. & Lt. 


Jersey Central Power & Light 
Co., was added to the list of po- 
tential new issuers this week 
when it was reported the com- 
pany might undertake to refund 
its outstanding $38,000,000 of first 
mortgage 3s, due in 1965 and 
e>Nahle ot 105. alone with $1.500,- 
000 of 24% promissory notes. 

The company is_ controlled 

by NY PA NJ Utilities Co., 
which, in turn, is a subsidiary 
of Associated Gas & Electric. 
Should market conditions war- 
rant it, there is the possibility 
that the company might seek 
to replace its outstanding high- 
rate preferred stocks with lower 
dividend issues. 


Two banking groups are said to 
be doing some figuring with a 
view to seeking any new secur- 
ities which the company might 


found that a spread of almost 4 decide to market. 
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Current Economic Fallacies 


(Continued from first page) 


With the development of money 
and credit, far-flung markets, or- 
ganized business enterprises, and 
other features of present-day liv- 
ing has come persistent misunder- 
standing with respect to the na- 
ture and operation of our eco- 
nomic institutions. The worst of 
it is that we think we know when 
we don’t. Asa rule, the layman 
is a bit timid when it comes to 
expressing himself about the laws 
of physics, or chemical formulas, 
but he usually has no hesitancy 
in stating opinions and making 
recommendations regarding tax 
policy, holding companies, collec- 
tive bargaining, social security | 
reserves, and so on. 


Economic Scarcity Fallacy 


One of the oldest fallacies, and 
one saturating our thinking at the 
present time in one form or an- 
‘other, is the view that destruction 
of existing economic goods, or 
limitation of the production of 
new goods, is a route to pros- 
perity. It is true, of course, as 
Professor F. M. Taylor pointed 
out years ago in one of his prob- 
lems, that an earthquake or freeze 
which breaks a lot of water pipes 
may result, temporarily, in an i1n- 
crease in business for local plumb- 
ers. But it does not follow that 
such a casualty is a.good thing 
even for the plumbers in the long 
run, and it should be obvious that 
it is not a good thing for the com- 
munity as a whole. Similarly, 
the plowing under of crops, the 
killing of young livestock, or the 
destruction of any other useful 
product cannot possibly increase 
the average standard of living, 
although it may bolster, for a time 
at least, the monopolistic advan- 
tage of a special group. 

Deliberate destruction of exist- 
ing economic goods without per- 
mitting them to serve their pur- 
pose is not a sustained practice of 
individuals, and at the moment, 
with the pressure of war needs, 
it is not being emphasized in Gov- 
ernment policy. But there re- 
mains today widespread sentiment 
in favor of restricting and limit- 
ing production in various ways. 
The leading proponents of this 
method of pulling ourselves up by 
our bootstraps seem to be found 
in labor and Government circles, 
but advocates of restriction of 
certain types are also common 
among business owners and man- 
agers. One phase of this senti- 
ment is the cry for a general re- 
duction in working time; some 
say we should cut aown to 30 or 
even 25 hours ver week. This 
suggestion is related to the old, 
mistaken notion that the supply 
of work is a limited, fixed amount, 
and that we must be careful to 
parcel it out so everyone will 
have his share. This is certainly 
not the road to improved eco- 
nomic welfare, and is a peculiarly 
unsound proposal at the present 
time. An arbitrary reduction of 
working time to, say, 30 hours per 
week would certainly lead to a 
serious decline in-output. Please 
don’t misunderstand me. Among 
the benefits flowing from the 
technical developments of the last 
150 years, and the consequent in- 
crease in our efficiency, are im- 
provement of working conditions 
and decrease in working hours. 
But let’s not put the cart before 
the horse; these are primarily the 
results, not the causes, of in- 
creased productivity and _ pros- 
perity. 


Restriction of Output Fallacy 


Working time, of course, is only 
one of the variables; another im- 
portant factor is efficiency. But 
it is difficult to find solid support 
for the proposition that one can 
work more effectively, and ac- 
complish more, in 30 hours per 
week than in 48 hours. 

Reference to the factor of ef- 
ficiency leads me to mention a 
second mistaken view, namely 
the idea that efficiency should be 





curbed rather than encouraged. 
Manifestations of this view are 
found on every hand, ranging all 
the way from failure to improve 
skill and speed, to actual slow- 
down and soldiering in terms of 
existing standards of performance. 
Such practices obviously reduce 
output, and it should be equally 
obvious that if widely adopted 
they are bound to reduce the 
average consumption or standard 
of living. 

I haven’t time even to list the 
many ways in which production 
is actually interfered with or re- 
stricted, at the present time, or 
the many other ways by which it 
is proposed to reduce and hamper 
our economic activity still fur- 
ther. But let’s get one thing clear: 
it cannot reasonably .be urged 
that restriction of output will pro- 
mote economic welfare in the 
sense of average standard of liv- 
ing; quite the contrary is true. 
The basic fact in our economic life 
is the size of the stream of goods 
and services flowing to the con- 
sumer. The direction of produc- 
tion and the manner in which the 
stream is distributed are of course 
important factors, but popular at- 
tention tends to be unduly occu- 
pied with the question of dividing 
up, without adequate emphasis on 
the need of increasing the output 
available for division. The final 
goal is consumption, but the only 
road to consumption is produc- 
tion. 

With the experience of the last 
150 years giving the world its 
first real glimpse of what can be 
done in the way of economic pro- 
duction and increasing the stand- 
ard of living of the average citi- 
zen, when we give human energy 
and resourcefulness a chance, it is 
amazing to find so many people 
in our midst who are afraid of 
production and are continually 
trying to hamstring efforts to turn 
out more goods and services at 
reduced cost. 


Economic Security Fallacy 


Another popular line of think- 
ing which has questionable as- 
pects, to say the least, is ex- 
pressed in the clamor for eco- 
nomic security, in various forms, 
and an almost mystic faith in the 
power of government to bring 
this about. One of the crude 
manifestations of this thinking is 
found in the various programs to 
make everyone prosperous by the 
simple expedient of paying each 
so many dollars per week out of 
the public treasury. Belief in the 
merit of such proposals seems to 
rest on willingness to ignore the 
fact that government has no magic 
power to create economic goods. 
Government in the concrete is 
simply a group of persons—aver- 
age human beings like the rest of 
us-—trying to carry out certain 
delegated functions. Funds dis- 
bursed by government, like funds 
expended by the individual, do 
not grow on the bushes; they are 
secured by taxation and borrow- 
ing, and hence come out of the 
total stream of purchasing power 
originally in the hands of the citi- 
zens. A part of the total output 
may be diverted to the use of a 
particular pensioner group 
through government action, but 
this is possible only where output 
is maintained through the efforts 
of another group of citizens. We 
certainly can’t all retire at once 
and live off Government checks; 
there must be some one left to 
raise the potatoes. 

General insurance, pension and 
social security programs at the 
best are subject to serious limita- 
tions and are no royal. road to 
economic well-being. e bene- 
ficiaries of any such program 
must be supplied out of the cur- 
rent stream of production, or out 
of a store of goods previously ac- 
cumulated; a drawer full of Gov- 
ernment promises to pay, no mat- 
ter how beautifully engraved or 
uow high tne tora! of the denomi- 





nations printed thereon, isn’t 
worth anything when it comes to 
the critical matter of providing 
us with food to eat and clothes to 
wear. The stock of corn accumu- 
lated by Joseph in Biblical times 
is the only kind of “reserve” that 
will permit consumption in excess 
of current production. 

The popular view that each of 
us has a right to a job is appeal- 
ing, and has some merit. But even 
here the stress had better be laid 
on activity, production, rather 
than on jobs as such. What we 
want is productive jobs. In the 
days when the rulers of Egypt 
were building the pyramids ap- 
parently everyone who was ca- 
pable of lending a hand was given 
a job, whether he wanted it or 
not, but the product of all this 
effort was some fancy tombs for 
the Pharaohs rather than consum- 
able goods for the masses. What 
we want and what we have a 
right to ask for is not a guaran- 
teed job, at any old task, but the 
opportunity to get out and hustle 
in an environment in which it is 
possible to hustle and get ahead 
by hustling. Each of us wants the 
right to work harder and more 
effectively than the average, and 
even to work overtime if we feel 
like it. 

War-Time Illusions 


Times of special strain, like the 
depression of the thirties and the 
present war period, are conducive 
to wishful and unsound thinking 
concerning our economic affairs. 
No one likes to tighten his belt, 
reduce his standard of living, or 
increase his working effort, 
especially when his political lead- 
ers keep telling him over the 
radio that even in war-time we 
must maintain our social gains 
and our established standards. 
Encouragement of illusions in 
war-time is sometimes defended 
on the ground that this is neces- 
sary to maintain morale and sup- 
port of the war effort, but cer- 
tainly clear understanding and in- 
telligent determination furnish a 
better long-run foundation for 
morale than the misconceptions 
fostered by propaganda. The 
plain fact is that total war con- 
sumes economic resources and 
Production in astronomical 
amounts (to say nothing of its 
more terrible aspects) and _ is 
bound to require curtailment of 
total and average civilian con- 
sumption of goods and services. 
We should have been told this 





4 
over and over again and not have 


been encouraged to believe that 
we could have our cake and eat 
it too. 

Along this line there is a dan- 
gerous misapprehension in many 
minds with respect to war loans. 
There is a lot of talk about the 
enormous savings we are accumu- 
lating during this war in the form 
of Government bonds, and many 
seem to feel that after the war we 
shall be able to consume these 
savings and thus live for a time 
on the wealth we have amassed. 
This notion is essentially fal- 
lacious. From the national point 
of view we have not been saving 
or accumulating economic. re- 
sources; instead we have been 
consuming our current production 
and wearing out a lot of the dur- 
able goods we had on hand at the 
beginning of the war. A pile of 
engraved paper slips totaling 250 
billions in stated amount is not a 
part of the national economic re- 
sources, although 25 million 
homes which cost $10,000 each 
would be real wealth.. 


The War Debt 


If ruinous inflation or some 
other form of repudiation is to be 
avoided in the post-war years it 
is highly desirable that we stop 
kidding ourselves about the na- 
ture and significance of the war 
debt. In financing the war the 
Government has used two main 
means of drawing current pur- 
chasing power from _ individual 
citizens to the U. S. Treasury, 
namely, taxation and borrowing. 
Both have substantially the same 
immediate effect: they shift buy- 
ing power from the citizen to the 
State. In the case of tax collec- 
tions the transaction is closed. In 
the case of borrowing the lender 
is given the right to participate in 
future revenues raised by the 
Government. But where are these 
future Government receipts com- 
ing from? As in the past, they 
will come from the citizens, pri- 
marily in the form of taxes and 
new borrowings. Moreover, to 
the extent of interest paid or any 
net reduction in the debt the taxes 
levied must be larger than. they 
would otherwise be by the amount 
of such interest or debt reduction. 
This simply means that the aver- 
age citizen must pay additional 
taxes to meet interest payments 
and debt retirement payments—if 


any—to the average citizen. Of 
course, the extra taxes actually 








paid by each citizen will not al- 
ways just balance the interest or 
principal he collects as a bond-~ 
holder. Variations in bondhold- 
ings, earning power, and other 
factors will prevent precise, in- 
dividual balancing, but the gen- 
eral effect will be as I have in- 
dicated. 

It’s always dangerous to make 
predictions, but one seems safe: 
there can be no substantial reduc- 
tion in our colossal Government 
debt for many years. All we can 
reasonably hope for is that the 
debt will not go on increasing be~ 
yond 300 to 350 billions. It fol- 
lows that we must stop thinkin 
of our holdings of Governmen 
bonds as purchasing power, which 
may be expended for goods and 
services as soon as war restric< 
tions are removed. To prosecute 
the war it is necessary that the 
Government have all the dollars 
we can possibly spare, and hence 
it is our plain duty as citizens to 
buy war bonds to the greatest 
possible extent: And if we are to 
avoid a disastrous financial situa< 
tion after the war it is going to be 
necessary for us to hold our bonds 
to maturity and then buy new 
Government bonds with the pro= 
ceeds. 'Fhat point should be ham-< 
mered home in official Govern< 
ment statements. The slogan 
should be: “Buy bonds to the 
limit and plan to hold them in-< 
definitely.” 
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Reamy E. Field Dead | 
Reamy E. Field, President of 
Field, Richards & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, died at his home after an 
illness of several months. 

Mr. Field began his career in 
the investment business in 1898 
when he and his brother-in-law, 
George B. Longstreth, organized 
the firm of Field, Longstreth & 
Co. Later a nephew, A. H: Rich- 
ards, became a partner in the 
firm and after the retirement of 
Mr. Longstreth in 1914, the name 
was changed to Field, Richards & 
Co. Mr. Field left the business 
temporarily during World War I 
to serve as a Major in the Army, 
being in charge of procurement in 
the Fifth Service District. 

Throughout his long investment 
career Mr. Field was instrumental 
in the financing of many large 
business projects, including Cros- 
ley Corporation. 
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Mutual Funds 


The New Industrial Revolution 


When the first World War broke out in July, 1914, points out 
Keystone Corp. in the current issue of Keynotes, there were 12 


stocks—the recognized market leaders of the time 


comprising the 


Dow-Jones Industrial Average. By the end of the war, five out of 
these 12 stocks had been dropped from the Average and 13 had been 
added to reflect war-born changes in industrial leadership. 


Keynotes forecasts — “Another @ 


industrial revolution is occurring 
in this war. No one can doubt 
that the experience gained in war 
production will have a profound 
effect upon peacetime industry: 
New. materials have come into 
use; new products have been de- 
veloped; prices and costs have 
changéd; many companies are 
planning to enter new fields. 

“All these factors will affect 
various industries differently and 
will influence the relative posi- 
tions of companies within each 
industry. Some will gain, others 
will be handicapped. 

“Not all of these changes are 
yet apparent. But obviously they 
will be reflected in investment 
values. It is therefore evident 
that successful investment re- 
sults in the period ahead will re- 
quire careful selection of secur- 
ities; adequate diversification and 
constant supervision.” 


Peace Stocks 

“Now. all stocks are peace 
stoeks,” writes Distributors Group 
in a covering letter on their re- 
vised Steel Shares folder. 


“A  peace-time appraisal of 
leading steel stocks based on 
probable earnings in 1945, 1946 or 
1947 reveals drastic undervalua- 
tion at present prices.” 


What Is An Investment Company? 

North American Securities 
Company, general distributors of 
Commonwealth Investment Com- 
pany has issued a booklet bear- 
ing the title “What Is An Invest- 
ment Company? 

“For prospective owners of in- 
vestment company shares,” states 
vorth American Securities, “this 
is a primary question—one that 
must be answered both simply 
and clearly.” 
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The booklet is attractive and 
the story well presented. 


Reconversion Needs 

A brief digest just published on 
the report to the President by 
John W. Snyder, Reconversion 
Director is contained in National 
Securities & Research Corp.’s lat- 
ast issue of Investment Timing. 
The following related topics are 
summarized: 
Military Contracts 
Demobilization 
Unemployment and Manpower 
Production, Distribution Control 
Price and Wage Control 
Legislative Program 

Investment Timing points out 
that there are a number of fa- 
vorable business implications and 
that much progress has already 
been made toward reconversion. 


The bulletin concludes: “Peace 
is essentially and basically bull- 
ish. Although temporary con- 
fusions may arise, the benefits far 
outweigh them. The _ securities 
markets should eventually reflect 
this fact, though a further period 
of irregularity and: possibly of 
relatively wide fluctuations may 
first occur. 

“We would not be surprised to 
see American ‘Know-how’ effect 
a greater miracle of reconversion 
than the miracle of war produc- 
tion—from a time stand point.” 


The Meaning of Peace 


In a current Investment Bulle- 
tin on American Business Shares, 
Lord, Abbett expresses the opin- 
ion that although words cannot 
measure the relief and joy which 
the news of peace brings to all 
who are related to fighting men, 
they may serve to review the 
orobable meaning of this event 
for investors. 

Three practically assured re- 
sults—lower tax rates, good earn- 
ngs and good dividends — are 
sensibly discussed and in summa- 
tion the bulletin states: 

“The meaning of peace to in- 
vestors should be an important 
increase in ‘confidence’—the most 
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| influential element in market 
trends: As the Wall Street Jour- 
nal says editorially, ‘The energy 
which keat two great war ma- 
chines to, the ground, the cold 
courage which routed Japanese 
from the caves of Okinawa, will 
be the energy that will make 
quick work of reconversion and 
the courage that will solve the 
social problems which face us. 

“Of all days, the day of vic- 
tory is not the time to sell Amer- 
ica short.’” 


Investor Squeeze 


Selected Investments Co., in a 
recent memorandum on Selected 
American Shares, discusses the 
problems of diminishing bond 
yields and the constantly rising 
cost of living. 

A chart is presented showing 
average monthly yield on 
Moody’s AAA corporate bonds 
and the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s cost of living index from 
1933 to the present. It reveals 
that while the average monthly 
yield from Moody’s AAA cor- 
porate bonds dropped from 4.49% 
to 2.65% during this period, the 
monthly average cost of living 
index of the Department of Labor 
rose from 92.3 to 126.9. 

The result is a reduction by 
more than half in the purchasing 
power of all those who must live 
off the income from high grade 
bonds. 

“This is a primary reason,” con- 
tinues Selected Investments Co. 
“why many trustees, estates and 
individual investors have turned 
in the direction of including com- 
mon stocks in their holdings in 
recent years. 

“Stocks pay more... the Dow- 
Jones Industrials, for example, at 
their mean price for the Ist 1945 
quarter yielded over 4% on pay- 
ments of the previous 12 months. 
And there is reason to hope div- 
idends may rise after the war.” 


Announcement 

Hugh W. Long and Co., national 
distributors of New York Stocks, 
Manhattan Bond Fund and Fun- 
damental Investors, has an- 
nounced the election on Aug. 1. 
1945 of Richard A. Wright as 
Vice President in Charge of Sales 
Promotion. 


“Legal” List 

The current issue of National 
Notes discusses the latest devel- 
opment in an accelerating trend 
toward liberalizing State laws 
with regard to investment trusts. 
The bulletin quotes excerpts from 
the July 19 issue of the Wall 
Street Journal containing infor- 
mation about the two new laws 
passed by the Nebraska Legisla- 
ture permitting trustees and life 
insurance companies to purchase 
investment company shares. 


National’s summation: — “The 
present trend toward lifting re- 
strictions on investment of trust 
and other fiduciaries funds is 
constructive. We expect this trend 
to continue so that the long-term 
advantages of stocks and trust 
share investment will be made 
available to a widening number 
of investors, private and institu- 
tional.” 


Mutual Fund Literature 


National Securities & Research 
Corp. — Bulletin on National In- 
come Funds; reprint of Barron’s 
comparison of investment com- 
panies as of June 30, 1945; sug- 
gested letters for dealers’ use on 
Nationai Selected Groups Series 
and National Securities Specula- 
tive Series. . . . Selected Invest- 
ments Co.— Bulletin showing 
diversification of a $10,000 invest- 
ment in Selected American Shares 
as of July 31, 1945; bulletin en- 
titled “Victory is Bullish’; latest 
issue of “These Things Seemed 
Important.” . .. North American 
Securities Co.—Semi-annual re- 
port dated June 30, 1945 on 
Commonwealth Investment Co.... 
Hare’s Ltd.—a folder entitled 
“Second Grade Rail Bonds Appear 
to Have About Reached Their 








Essentials for Post-War Trade 


(Continued from first page) 


is no more possible for us to go 
separate ways in peace than in 
war. We multiply our strength 
when we join hands in a common 
purpose and a common cause. 

We have now reached one of 
the decisive moments in human 
history. You, here in London, bear 
visible scars which show the fury 
to which you in the front line of 
battle have been subjected. We 
in the continental United States, 
who were not in the front line, 
bear our scars too, but our scars, 
while they are tangible and lie 
deep in our national life, are not 
visible to the physical eye as are 
yours. It has been the American 
destiny once more to suffer griev- 
ous losses far from home. Our 
common losses in blood and treas- 
ure make it all the more im- 
portant that we work together in 
the great tasks ahead of us, the 
great tasks of setting right the 
relations of man with man and 
nation with nation. 


Cooperation With Russia 


Grievous too have been the 
losses in blood and treasure of the 
Soviet Union, our partner in the 
war and the victory. We have 
proved many times over in the 
course of this war that Britain, 
Russia and the United States can 
work successfully together. The 
defeat of the aggressor nations, 
overwhelming as it has been, 
could never have been accom- 
plished in the allotted time and to 
the same degree, if this coopera- 
tion had not been achieved and 
maintained. We have now come, 
and we give thanks for it, to the 
era of peace. It is a new era, but 
it is based on the firm foundations 
of mutual respect and admiration. 
If cooperation has worked in war, 
if it has stood the practical test in 
all the confusion and stress of 
conflict, there is every reason to 
believe that cooperation will work 
even better in peace. 

It is part of our daily life as 
business men to realize the neces- 
sity of give and take. We know 
that every transaction is doomed 
to failure which is not based on 
fair play by both parties. We 
know that there is ample field for 
commercial cooperation with Rus- 
sia, each of us recognizing and re- 
specting the divergent economic 
beliefs of the other. 


The International Chamber of 
Commerce 


As your Chairman has told you, 
I have come to London for the 
purpose of presiding at the ses- 
sions of the Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 
It is fitting therefore that I report 
to you what have been the ob- 
jectives of these meetings and to 
give you some idea of what has 
been accomplished. 


Business men from 26 nations 
have attended and participated in 
the Council Meetings. The 26 na- 
tions included Canada and Mex- 
ico, which have recently formed 
national committees and to which, 
as new members of the Interna- 
tional Chamber, we have ex- 
tended a most cordial welcome. 
The attention of the Council was 
devoted not only to questions con- 
cerned with restoring the activity 
of the International Chamber 
after its long dormant period dur- 
ing the war, but it has also dealt 
with such problems as the expan- 
sion of world trade, the role of 
vrivate enterprise therein, jnter- 
national investment and possible 
future relationships between the 
International Chamber and the 
Economic and Social Council of 
the world security organization 
set up at San Francisco. 

The International Chamber 
stands ready to cooperate in every 
possible way with the Economic 
and Social Council. This vitally 
important organization is to ini- 
tiate studies and make revorts on 
international economic and related 
matters and may make recom- 
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sembly and to the members of the 
United Nations. The basis for co- 
operation between the Interna- 
tional Chamber and the Economic 
and Social Council is to be found 
in the provision of the charter en- 
abling arrangements to be made 
for consultation with non-govern- 
mental organizations. 

Throughout its sessions the 
Council has enjoyed the very gra- 
cious hospitality of the United 
Kingdom and of the British Na- 
tional Committee of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. 
This atmosphere of cordiality has 
contributed greatly to the success 
of our meetings, and I want to 
take this occasion to express our 
very deep appreciation to our 
British friends for the many cour- 
tesies and kindnesses which, in 
this difficult period, have been 
extended us with such great liber- 
ality. 

This meeting of the Council of 
the International Chamber marks 
the 25th anniversary of the “world 
parliament of business.” It was 
founded shortly after the close of 
the last war and was established 
in consequence of a deeply rooted 
conviction that a world business 
organization was needed to help 
solve the complicated economic 
and political problems resulting 
from that war. The problems then 
confronting the world were in 
many respects similar in character 
to those which press for solution 
at the present time. They had to 
do with such questions as repara- 
tions, currency inflation and cur- 
rency instability, the budgetary 
deficits of nations and trade bar- 
riers. 

The International Chamber di- 
rected its best efforts in attempt- 
ing to solve the post-war prob- 
lems of that period, and in the 
decade of the 20s, it was able to 
exercise important influence: in 
the direction of freer internation- 
al trade. Its recommendations 
were brought to the attention of 
the respective governments by 
the various national committees 
and were also brought to the at- 
tention of the Economic Section 
of the League of Nations. 


The Effect of Trade Barriers 


During and after the Great De- 
pression, its efforts in bringing 
about a reduction in trade bar- 
riers were frustrated by the forces 
of economic nationalism and 
autarchy which with great viru- 
lence swept the world. Now it 
again falls to the lot of the In- 
national Chamber to help rebuild 
a world left in ruins by the ul- 
timate results of policies of bilat- 
eralism in trade and by the desire 
to achieve economic self-suffi- 
ciency. 

From 1939 to 1944, Mr. J. Sig- 
frid Edstroam of Sweden served 
as President of the International 
Chamber and kept the organiza- 
tion alive so that it might be re- 
vived at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. At the time of the Inter- 
national Business Conference held 
at Rye, New York, last Novem- 
ber, it was appgrent that the war 
in Europe was drawing to a close 


and decision was then made to ~ 


renew the activities of the Inter- 
national Chamber, At that time I 
agreed to accept the Presidency, 
because I was convinced that, on 
the basis of its past record, the 
International Chamber presented 
the greatest opportunity available 
to private enterprise to' play an 
important part in the rebuilding 
of the world. 


Objective of World Trade 
Expansion 


The principal objective of the 
International Chamber is the ex- 
pansion of world trade. In the 
furtherance of this objective the 
International Chamber is con- 
vinced that the private enterprise 
system is not only the best means, 
but the only means of establishing 
world trade on a. multilateral 
basis and thereby of obtaining the 
This is 
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simply another way of saying that 
the private enterprise system is 
the best way of bringing about 
world prosperity and employ- 
ment, of assuring a higher stand- 
ard of living for all peoples, and 
of securing and maintaining world 
peace. 

Those of us who believe in un- 
restricted world trade were de- 
lighted that the Congress of the 
United States prolonged the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
for an additional three year pe- 
riod. The extended Act permits 
the President to change tariff 
rates by as much as 50% of those 
prevailing on Jan. 1, 1945. This 
enactment affords direct tangible 
evidence that the United States 
desires to facilitate an expanding 
world trade and to play the es- 
sential part of a creditor nation in 
receiving its due share of imports. 
It affords evidence too that the 
United States is willing to im- 
plement Article IV of the Atlantic 
Charter and Article VII of the 
Master Lend-Lease Agreement 
and permits the United States to 
make substantial concessions in 
order to restore multilateral trade 
which alone can make most ef- 
fective use of the resources of the 
world. 


Proposed World Trade Conference 


In order to speed the restoration 
of multilateral trade a world 
trade conference should be called 
as soon as possible. Recommen- 
dations to this end have been ad- 
vanced frequently in the United 
States and more recently in par- 
ticular by a Special Committee on 
Post-War Economic Policy and 
Planning of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I sincerely hope that 
the conversations now taking 
place in London between repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom 
and the United States will lay an 
effective basis for the projected 
conference. 

The success of a world trade 
conference will depend upon the 
willingness of nations to make 
mutual concessions. The topics 
which doubtless will figure on the 
agenda include the adjustment of 
tariffs, the role of state trading 
monopolies, export subsidies, im- 
port prohibitions and quotas, prvf- 
erences and discriminations, re- 
gional currency arrangements, and 
codes of fair conduct in the fields 
of taxation and international in- 
vestment. 

Never will the world have a 
better opportunity than the pres- 
ent of ridding itself of those de- 
vices which in the past have ham- 
pered international trade and 
have been used as instruments of 
national warfare. Now is the time 
for action. Established patterns of 
costs and prices have been dis- 
solved by the pressure of war. 
The whole world is short of goods 
and to restrict imports is the 
height of folly. The productive 
capacity of the world, when re- 
converted to the products of 
peace, can be fully utilized only 
if the channels of international 
trade are opened and remain 
open. Only if trade is free can 
the goal of reasonably full em- 
ployment be attained without re- 
course £6 such artificialities as 
continued governmént déficit. fi- 
nancing, which ultimately leads to 
the socialization of the economy. 


Trade Barriers Must End 

The removal of trade barriers is 
a necessary prerequisite to the re- 
moval of exchange controls and 
the stabilization of exchange 
rates. The longer exchange con- 
trols are retained, the more do 
they become part of the economic 
fabric of a nation’s life and the 
more difficult is their elimina- 
tion. Only if trade barriers are 
removed will nations be assured 
that debts incurred for stabiliza- 
tion and other purposes can be re- 
paid in goods, and will the fear 
disappear that certain currencies 
may become scarce. 

The benefits flowing from freer 





international trade were set forth 
in an admirable fashion in the 
study “World Trade,’ prepared 
by a Sub-Committee of the Brit- 
ish National Committee of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Com- 
merce. The report stated that 
world trade and investment are 
multilateral in character. Every 
move towards the bilateral canal- 
ization of trade, the report con- 
tinued, reduces trade, directs pur- 
chases to less favorable sources 
of supply, hurts established ex- 
port industries, forces unwanted 
imports on the weaker parties, 
and provides endless occasions for 
strife. Let us then not lose the 
unrivalled opportunity presented 
by the termination of hostilities 
to reestablish multilateral trade. 
Only through its reestablishment 
can world peace, the objective of 
the San Francisco Charter, be 
assured. 


Removal of Domestic Controls 


The expansion of world trade 
requires not only the elimination 
of tariff barriers and trade re- 
strictions but also the early re- 
moval of wartime controls from 
domestic economic life. Unless 
such controls are removed at the 
earliest possible moment, they 
tend to become so firmly embed- 
ded in the economic life of a na- 
tion that their elimination be- 
comes extremely difficult if not 
impossible. Only if such controls 
are removed will competitive 
forces be given full play and will 
national income rise to the level 
necessary to support a large vol- 
ume of foreign trade. 


Public opinion in the United 
States is strongly opposed to the 
continuation of controls over the 
domestic economy longer than 
absolutely necessary. The _ re- 
search committee of the widely- 
representative Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development has recom- 
mended that all wartime controls, 
not clearly essential, be removed 
not later than six months after 
final victory. This would allow 
time for a substantial reconver- 
sion of industry. 


The restoration of competitive 
forces, the essential basis of an 
expanding volume of foreign 
trade, involves more than the re- 
moval of wartime controls. It in- 
volves the elimination of those 
practices which, in time of peace, 
interfered with the free function- 
ing of the price system Among 
these were not only trade barriers 
and trade restrictions, but also 
monopolies and cartels, and arbi- 
trary controls exercised over in- 
terest rates and the capital mar- 
kets Nations can all too easily 
drift into totalitarianism by per- 
mitting or promoting those prac- 
tices which, in themselves, seem 
innocuous and perhaps even ben- 
eficial but which in cumulative 
effect destroy the private enter- 
prise system. 


International Cartels 

Domestic monopolies in the 
fields of industry or labor, inter- 
national cartels and commodity 
agreements are all incompatible 
with a freely functioning compet- 
itive economy. All are designed to 
regulate or evade competition. All 
prevent the bést utilization of the 
economic resources of the nations 
of the world and curtail world 
trade. To justify their existence, 
the proponents of monopolies, 
cartels and commodity agree- 
ments rely on such euphemisms as 
the need for adjustment of sup- 
ply to demand, for the orderly 
distribution of commodities and 
for the stabilization of prices. In 
less euphemistic language these 
purposes are in reality those of 
restricting output, allocating mar- 
kets and increasing prices. 

The cartelization movement re- 
ceived great impetus in the inter- 
war period. It was an outgrowth 
of the same forces which were 
responsible for the emergence of 
extreme nationalism and economic 
self-sufficiency. It found its high- 





est expression in Germany which 
is not surprising in view of the 
absence of a tradition of free en- 
terprise and of individual action. 
The same attitude of mind that 
led to a cartelization of German 
industry was readly made use of 
to produce political dictatorship. 


In the post-war world strong 
pressures will exist for the car- 
telization of industry and for in- 
ternational commodity agree- 
ments. These pressures must be 
resisted if we are to have an ex- 
panding world trade to which all 
nations will have access on an 
equal basis. These pressures must 
be resisted if we are to have max- 
imum world production. 


Danger of “Easy Money” 


Still another example of the 
type of practice which may seem 
harmless or even beneficial in 
itself, but which may ultimately 
react adversely on competitive 
forces, is that of instituting and 
maintaining so-called easy money 
policies. This practice was com- 
mon in the pre-war period and 
became a cardinal principal of fis- 
cal policy dyring the war itself. 
Easy money policies induce an 
expanding volume of commercial 
bank and central bank credit. 
Only by means of such credit ex- 
pansion can interest rates be low- 
ered and be kept at artificially 
low levels. But the expansion of 
credit generates an increase in 
purchasing power, which during 
the war has risen to gigantic sums 
and which was one of the princi- 
pal factors inducing nations to 
impose rationing and price con- 
trols. 

If governments are determined 
to keep interest rates low in the 
post-war period, continued credit 
expansion will be induced, in 
view of the large pent up demand 
for capital. Continued credit ex- 
pansion will lead to demands for 
the maintenance of price and ra- 
tioning controls in order to check 
the resulting inflation and for di- 
rect control by governmental au- 
thorities over the types of loans 
to be made by commercial banks 
and over the use of savings funds. 
Controls of the character de- 
scribed inevitably lead to a form 
of state capitalism, in which the 
state decides, by means of its con- 
trol over short and long-term 
credits, the types of industries to 
be favored and of goods to be pro- 
duced. 


The rate of interest must be 
free to move and, in its fluctua- 
tions, to reflect the supply of and 
the demand for savings. Unless 
the rate of interest is free to 
move, nations will find it neces- 


sary to continue foreign exchange 





controls. This in itself will de- 
stroy the basis for multilateral ' 


t 
trade and prevent world trade 


from reaching the highest possible 
levels. Unless the rate of interest 
is relied upon to influence the 
supply of savings and to allocate 
those savings to industrial and 
other uses, the state will have to 
perform these functions. It will 
have to decide how much people 
should save and what industries 
should use these savings. But this 
involves complete control over the 
economic life of a nation. If we 
are to remove war time controls 
and let the competitive and dy- 
namic forces of the economy have 
full scope, we must, as one phase 
of this problem, decontrol the rate 
of interest. 


Conclusion 


The main objective of the Inter- 
national Chamber is to bring 
about a situation in which inter- 
national trade is promoted and 
encouraged. In our opinion this 
result which we all desire, de- 
pends upon the progressive elimi- 
nation of trade barriers and can 
best be accomplished through the 
processes of free enterprise. It 
should never be forgotten that 
free enterprise is the counterpart 
in the economic field, of demo- 
cratic action in the political field. 
Multilateral trade cannot exist in 
the absence of free competitive 
enterprise any more than free 
enterprise can exist in the face of 
trade restrictions and controls. 

The sessions which have just 
concluded of the Council of the 
International Chamber, have laid 
the basis fer the meeting of the 
Congress to be held in the fall of 
1946, the first since that which 
convened in Copenhagen in 1939. 
We shall gather under much hap- 
pier auspices inasmuch as _ the 
Cepenhagen Congress met two 
months prior to the outbreak of 
war. At that time the Interna- 
tional Chamber set forth its aims 
as those of contributing to world 
peace through world trade; of se- 
curing for all peoples a fair dis- 
tribution of raw materials, food 
and other products; and of con- 
verting the longings of people for 
peace, security and prosperity into 
a practical program of economic 
adjustment and human _ under- 
standing. 


The aims set forth at the Copen- 
hagen Congress continue to be 
those of the International Cham- 
ber. The need for international 
cooperative action is recognized 
now as never before. The Inter- 
national Chamber, serving as a 
world parliament of business, has 
a magnificent opportunity to pro- 
mote those policies which will 
further peaceful trade and pros- 
perity and raise the standards of 


life of all peoples. Peace, security : 


and prosperity are indivisible. 


Ohio Brevities 


(Continued from page 836) 
Programs.” Wallace H. Wood of 
Central National Bank was on the 
same panel. Albert O. Werner, 
national executive councilman 
and Vice-President of the Indus- 
trial National Bank of Detroit, 
was in charge of the conference, 
assisted by James J. Harbage. 

% * 


President Albert A. List of Na- 
tional Refining Co. announced 
that the company had acquired all 
of the outstanding stock of the 
Albert Realty & Warehouse Corp. 


Mr. List said the Albert 
Realty firms owns about 95% 
of the capital stock of William 
Whitman Co., Inc.; all of the 
capital stock of the Cleveland 
Arcade Co.; real estate and 
buildings in Sunbury, Pa.; 
mortgages on real estate in 
Cleveland, Fall River and New 
Bedford, Mass., and other mis- 
cellaneous assets. 

tk as * 

Cuyahoga County (Cleveland) 
Commissioners awarded $1,625,000 
refunding bonds to the National 
City Bank of New York at: the 
lowest interest rate in the coun- 
ty’s history. The bank hbid.% of 
1% with a premium of. $1;625. 
The bonds mature 1950. The pre- 
vious lowest rate was 142% two 
years ago. 

Commissioner Joseph F. .Gor- 
man said the second highest, bid 
was submitted by National City 
Bank of Cleveland, one of .2% 
with a premium of $57,362.50. 
Proceeds will be used to retire 
two blocks of 354% and 4% bonds, 
Gorman said. 

* Pd *k . 

Tappan Stove Co. reported ‘that 
stockholders subscribed to, 23,382 
shares out of a total of 25,250 
shares of capital stock recently 
offered to holders. 

The remaining 1,868 shares 
not subscribed for were pur- 
chased by an underwriting 
group headed by McDonald & 
Co. Others in the group were 
Fahey, Clark & Co., Hayden, 
Miller & Co., Merrill-Turben & 
Co., all of Cleveland, and Van 
Denburgh & Karr, Inc., of Los 
Angeles. 


With Stoetzer, Faulkner 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH. — Leo Nelson 
Youngs has become associated 
with Stoetzer, Faulkner & Co., 
Penobscot Building. Mr Youngs 
was in the past with Keane & Co. 
iand Hemphill, Noyes & Co.’ 
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Go'dman, 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 


100,000 Shares 442% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
($100 Par Value) 


Holders of 74,72Q shares of the Company’s outstanding 6% and 7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock are afforded the opportunity (subject to certain limitations and conditions) 
of exchanging such shares for a similar amount of 44% Cumulative Preferred Stock. 


Price $100 per share 


Plus accrued dividends from August 31, 1945, in case of deliveries made after that date. 


A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Sachs & Co. 
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The Stock Market During Period 
Of Reconversion and Beyond 


(Continued from page 826) 


tory, and approaching prospects 
of the final V-Day have had a 
favorable effect upon stock prices. 
Growing stupendous supplies of 
unused funds and at the same 
time accumulating deferred de- 
mands have progressively assured 
a high post-war volume of busi- 
mess. Washington’s reports that 
excess profits taxes would be 
eliminated soon after the war 
have been an important consider- 
ation. This expected tax relief 
plus the outlook for a big volume 
economy has been reflected in 
earnings and dividend estimates. 
Shortage of almost everything 
but money, including investment 
grade bonds and preferred stocks, 
has increased the demand for 
common stocks. The domestic 
political background has encour- 
aged investors and contributed to 
the revival of confidence in the 
future, at least for the next few 


years. 


Market Becomes Relatively High 


This combination of bullish 
forces, the full strength of which 
I have tried to recognize since 
early 1942, carried the stock mar- 
ket by May and June to the high- 
est level in eight years. The more 
popular group of stocks exceeded 
er approached the bull market 
highs of 1937. The Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Average, for example and 
to be specific, reached a level ap- 
proximately 17 times current 
earnings. This is as high a price 
in relationship to current earn- 
ings as experienced in 1936 and 
early 1937, and approximately 
equal to the high times earnings 
ratio of the 1928 and 1929 boom 
market, except for a few weeks at 
the peak. Typical common stock 
lists at recent highs yielded less 
than preferred stocks. The aver- 
age yield on the 30 stocks in the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
declined to only about 5% in ex- 
cess of that on high grade pre- 
ferred stocks. Common _ stock 
yields did not become relatively 
lower than this during the most 
optimistic phase of the preceding 
bull market. ; 

We find, therefore, that after a 
little over three years of gener- 
ally advancing prices, in adjust- 
ment to and discounting the many 
favorable influences, the stock 
market at last reached a level 
that appears to have fully re- 
flected current earnings and divi- 
dends, and a level from which fu- 
ture broad movements may be de- 
termined primarily by the pros- 
pective trend of earnings and 
dividends. This level was reached 
on the very threshold of V-J Day 
which ushers in a serious read- 
justment and a period of lower 
earnings and dividends. This sure- 
ly encourages the conclusions that 
the stock market reached a level 
that may not be exceeded for a 
number of months. Also, that the 
stock market has become vulner- 
able to readjustment problems. 


Reconversion Plus Readjustment 
I used the expression “readjust- 
ment problems” because it is a 
oss understatement of the prob- 
ems immediately ahead to speak 
as though we have only to recon- 
vert. We need the imagination 
stimulated by the Atomic bomb 
to fully contemplate the pending 
adjustments in our economy. 


We in the financial district rep- 
resent a group that will not be 
affected in our work or income 
with the ending of the war. For 
some individuals and plants it is 
a straight reconversion problem. 
But for the hundreds of thousands 
of Mr. and Mrs. Smiths that 
pulled up stakes and moved to 
war production centers, it is 
something else. There is the case 
of Jack, a dishwasher at the local 
restaurant before the war, who is 
now a Captain or Major. 





For the hundreds of thousands 
that he represents, it is not a ques- 
tion of reconversion. Again, there 
is a group represented by Jane, 
formerly a clerk at the 5 and 10- 
cent store for less than $20 a 
week, who during the war has 
been receiving $75 per week in a 
war job. If she doesn’t quickly 
marry Captain Jack, she is faced 
with more than a reconversion 
problem. 

Within a space of time meas- 
ured better by weeks’. than 
months, the generally accepted 
Federal Reserve Board Index of 
Production will plunge 50 points 
or more. Unemployment will 
shoot from a nominal amount to 
a level reviving thoughts of the 
dreadful days of 1933. Many lo- 
ealities with a shortage of labor 
last week will have almost noth- 
ing to do next week. The worst 
of these conditions will be tem- 
porary. As the speedy conver- 
sion to war production was the 
modern miracle number one, so 
the speedy swing back to a peace 
time economy may be the mod- 
ern miracle number two. Never- 
theless, they are fraught with 
danger. 

The on-rushing readjustment 
will provoke controversy and 
strife on the home-front. Labor 
has already made known its plans 
to fight for an increase in basic 
wage rates to maintain a “reason- 
able :-weekly take-home.’ And 
organized labor knows how to put 
on the heat. There will be a tug 
of war between the right and left 
factions, and politics will again 
be written in bold capital letters. 
We may soon see more evidence 
of trends at home typified by the 
recent Labor Party’s victory in 
Britain. 

I want to follow this thought 
only far enough to pose a prac- 
tical question of investment pol- 
icy. If stock prices have advanced 
substantially and to a level that 
may not be exceeded until new 
and more favorable forces come 


‘jnto dominance, wouldn’t it be 


prudent, in view of the immedi- 
ate problems, to exercise reason- 
able caution for an intermediate 
period? If part of the common 
stock money has been switched 
into high grade preferred stocks 
and corporate bonds, or even U. S. 
Governments, the net loss in in- 
come for most investors is of lit- 
tle consequence. 


How We Look at Things 


When the market is advancing 
it is only natural that the general 
investment considerations are: 
What are the upside influences? 
How far ahead might the market 
look? Which stocks will advance 
most? News seems to be mostly 
good because the tendency is to 
emphasize the good and minimize 
the bad. 


This is not only a natural ten- 
dency, it is a necessary approach 
if an investor is going to make the 
best of his opportunities. There 
is seldom a period of rising prices, 
when if one puts emphasis upon 
the problems and _ “risks, he 
wouldn’t be very conservative 
rather than profitably aggressive. 
This has been particularly true 
during recent years. 


If for any of various reasons, 
the market enters a reactionary 
phase, the general investment 
considerations will change to 
these: What are the downside in- 
fluences, and to what extent will 
the market be dominated by 
them? What are the risks and 
which stocks might decline most? 
The news appears less favorable 
or discouraging because there is 


a tendency to emphasize the bad 


and minimize the good. 
Again, this is only natural. As 
a matter of fact it is essential for 





investment survival. During most 
periods of market decline, even 





| 1929-1932 and 1937, if one puts 


emphasis upon the favorable pos- 
sibilities, he can justify owning 
too many common stocks. If upon 
this sober appraisal, the general 
background continues to justify 
current prices and affords the 
prospects for appreciation, the 
market is ready to resume its up- 
trend. On the other hand, if upon 
this sober appraisal there devel- 
ops uncertainty about the position 
and prospects of the market, a 
more prolonged price readjust- 
ment will generally occur. How 
we look at things has so much to 
do with what we see. 


For an extended period of time 
and into May and June, we were 
definitely in a cycle of emphasiz- 
ing the good and minimizing the 
bad. This contributed to the rise 
which appears to have reached a 
logical stopping point. The mo- 
mentum @f the advance has been 
lost. Prices generally are no 
longer cheap under current cir- 
cumstances. The market has fal- 
tered and it seems to me likely 
that this will lead into a cycle of 
increased caution. There is a 
greater prospect that in the period 
ahead the shorter-term problems 
will temporarily out-weigh the 
longer-term possibilities than at 
any time since the Summer of 
1943. Considering the level of 
the market and this background, 
I expect to see another phase of 
decline that will ultimately carry 
the market as a whole under the 
recent lows. 


Statistical Measurement of Risks 


This leads to the obvious ques- 
tion of how far the market might 
decline. I shall outline two sep- 
arate approaches to the answer 
and both focus upon approxi- 
mately the same level. 

The stock market, measured by 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age, reached in May and June a 
maximum price of 17 times cur- 
rent earnings and afforded a yield 
of only 5% over high-grade pre- 
ferred stocks, as mentionéd pre- 
viously. If with the upward force 
of momentum, the improving 
background, and the optimistic 
emphasis being placed upon de- 
velopments the market could not 
exceed these ratios, it is quite 
unlikely that it will be able to do 
so from now until the next phase 
of more favorable developments. 
The composite index of hopes for 
the future related to concern over 
near-term problems _ probably 
reached its high water mark. 


This gives us something to 
measure from in determining a 
low range for the market. The 
spread between the point of max- 
imum hope and speculative buy- 
ing and the rate of capitalization 
at the year’s low is seldom less 
than two times earnings or 15% 
in the common-preferred stock 
yield ratio. These were the av- 
erage ranges through 1935-36 and 
into early 1937, the most favor- 
able phase of the preceding bull 
market. The variation in feeling 
between hope and concern had no 
accentuated changes during that 
period. At no time did general 
doubts develop about a continu- 
ation of the major uptrend. Earn- 
ings and dividends were increas- 
ing. The now fallen war lords of 
Germany, Italy and Japan were 
strutting like cocks before a 
fight, but they were relatively 
wek behaved while buying in the 
world markets much of the mate- 
rials with which to wage war. In 
contrast, the problems of the pe- 
riod immediately ahead are of 
a character and magnitude that 
would ordinarily accentuate a 
market readjustment. It is my 
opinion, however, that the change 
in the valuation ratios will be 
held to near normal proportions 
by the basic good in early peace 
and the almost certain long-term 
prospects. 

The Dow-Jones Industrial Av- 
erage had earnings of about $10.00 
per share and paid dividends of 
about $6.50 per share during 1944. 
The figures continued at approxi- 
mately these rates until surrender 
week. If we apply to these earn- 


| 





ings and dividends the year’s high 
times earnings and yield ratios 
adjusted for this reasonable 
change, we obtain a figure of 
about 150. The current price is 
about 165 Dow-Jones Industrial. 
This is only the first step in our 
statistical hunt for an answer as 
to how much the market might 
decline. 

One must break away from the 
ordinary arithmetic of two plus 
two equals four in order to make 
estimates of near-term corporate 
earnings. And in an important 
situation such as we are faced 
with it is dangerous to simplify 
the approach behind certain as- 
sumptions which may appear 
logical but prove wrong. V-J Day 
was well timed in one sense, as 
analyists quickly observed. With 
almost three-quarters of high pre- 
tax earnings, even deficits for the 
balance of the vear could be ab- 
sorbed with only a moderate av- 
erage decline in the year’s earn- 
ings against 1944. If Excess Profit 
Taxes were eliminated immedi- 
ately, earnings and dividends on 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age for the next 12 months could 
approximate those for 1944. They 
almost certainly could be no 
higher. This suggests that if the 
most favorable possibility mate- 
rialized it would justify a reason- 
able statistical low from now in- 
to the period of readjustment of 
about 150 Dow-Jones, since these 
are the figures appraised pre- 
viously. If Excess Profit Taxes 
are not eliminated, earnings dur- 
ing the next 12 months may 
average near $8.00 and dividends 
$6.00, with deficits for the next 
one or two quarters being com- 
monly reported. 


The moderate decline in these 
estimates reflects what happens 
when 85% of a large part of the 
reduction in pre-tax earnings is 
offset by lower taxes, when many 
companies may benefit from the 
carry-back provisions of the tax 
law, when large reserves are no 
longer set up out of reported earn- 
ings, and when ultra-conserva- 
tive finacial policies have. been 
followed during the war boom. 

The market is certain to min- 
imize the initial poor earnings. 
In my judgment, they could sus- 
tain approximately the same low 
price for the market as the high- 
er earnings. After all, the differ- 
ence between the two sets of fig- 
ures is more superficial than real, 
so long as the ultimate elimina- 
tion of Excess Profit Taxes is a 
justifiable expectation. They re- 
flect the same over-all economic 
situation—the same level of busi- 
ness, of employment and of pre- 
tax earnings. If the market were 
to go to 150 Dow-Jones and earn- 
ings on a 12 months basis declined 
to $8.00, the times earnings ratio 
would be 19. The yield on a $6.00 
dividend at 150 would be 3.65%. 
This is approximately the current 
yield on high-grade preferred 
stocks. Considerable long-term 
confidence would have to prevail 
to support these valuation ratios, 
and I believe it will. 

This’ statistical analysis is 
purely a rational way of evaluat- 
ing current: and near-term earn- 
ings and dividends just as you 
would determine the reasonable 
price for a bond in this money 
market, with the additional com- 
plication of the many variables. 
It alone does not justify a predic- 
tion. But it does encourage an 
opinion that during the readjust- 
ment the market could logically 
react to near the year’s low of 
about 150. This could happen if 
earnings and dividends remain at 
current levels. It could hardly 
help but happen if they decline. 


Analysis of the Market 


The second approach to throw 
light on the extent of possible in- 
termediate decline is an analysis 
of the market itself. The re- 
sponse of investors and specu- 
lators is motivated materially by 
the intangibles of hope, fear and 
mass psychology. It is the effect 
of these emotions that so fre- 
yuently causes tne market to re- 


spond with apparent wisdom in 
anticipating and dicounting the 
future. 

When the market reached its 
top in May and June and entered 
a period of reaction, selling was 
activated for various’ reasons. 
Some people sold stocks because 
of the high level that they had 
reached and the low yield. Some 
stocks were sold because of fear 
of the ending of the war. Others 
were sold to take profits and 
traders in particular sold because 
they sensed a possible termina- 
tion of the uptrend. Other: rea- 
sons come to your mind, I am 
sure. The details only change 
from one time to another. An ab- 
normal situation is obviously cre- 
ated by this accentuated selling. 

If the basic situation is sound, 
this initial, almost spontaneous, 
pressure will carry the market 
below its justifiable value. This 
puts it in a strong position which 
soon attracts buyers, including 
many who are recent sellers, and 
the uptrend is then resumed. On 
the other hand, if the situation 
calls for a greater and more ex- 
tended market readjustment, as I 
believe is the case this time, the 
initial pressure can be depended 
upon to carry the market a con- 
siderable distance on its way. 

The 1943 market readjustment 
is a recent example. A wave of 
selling was precipitated in con- 
nection with the fall of Italy. 
The market quickly declined from 
146 to 134 Dow-Jones. There fol- 
lowed a few weeks of stabiliza- 
tion and moderate rise after 
which a second phase of decline 
developed, concurrently with the 
general feeling that the war’s end 
might be close at hand. You prob- 
ably remember how strong that 
opinion was even in Washington. 
The final low was about 130. Ap- 
proximately three-quarters of the 
total decline was concluded dur- 
ing the first phase of selling. This 
is quite typical; but not a logical 
case to reason from in analyzing 
today’s market. The _ prospects 
feared soon faded away like the 
morning mist before the rising 
sun. This time an important 
change becomes real, as business, 
employment and earnings figures 
will soon reveai. 


A Guide to Go By 


The extreme change in market 
background during the first part 
of 1939 makes this a good case to 
consider today. The year opened 
with a number of officials in 
Washington making a strenuous 
effort to stimulate better relations 
between business and Govern- 
ment. There was even talk of a 
possible disarmament conference 
during the coming Summer. (If 
by now some of you doubt these 
observations I refer you to a re- 
reading of the daily newspapers 
during those months.) Neverthe- 
less, the market declined during 
January from about 155 to below 
140. By early March it was back 
up to 150. 

Then on March i5 the Ger- 
mans marched into Czechoslo- 
vakia. This was the prelude to 
the six-year human tragedy of 
“Hell on Earth” the end of which 
we are now gratefully celebrat- 
ing. At once it was feared that 
World War II was inevitable and 
soon. At that time it was gen- 
erally considered that War would 
be immediately bearish on the 
steck market, and there was talk 
of the Exchanges closing if war 
broke out. In three weeks the 
market had plunged under the 
January lows and it was common- 
ly stated that we were in a new 
bear market. The efforts to rec- 
oncile business and Washington 
appeared on the wane. The Sep- 
tember 1937 crash was still fresh 
in people’s minds and fears ran 
high. At this vulnerable point 
Italian troops marched into Al- 
bania. The market was carried 
to an extreme low of about 13 
times current earnings and to a 
high yield basis of about 5%. 
Actually the market was beaten 





down 10 points under what turned 
out to be the low associated with 
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the outbreak of the war. Never- 
theless, despite the change in sen- 
timent and the depressed level to 
which a combination of unfavor- 
able developments drove the 
market, moderately over one-half 
of the total decline occurred on 
the first phase. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude 
of the problems ahead, I doubt if 
there can be a greater unfavor- 
able reversal in sentiment be- 
tween now and the better-days- 
further-ahead than was witness- 
ed during the Spring of 1939. The 
only consequential factor I see 
that could make the current sit- 
uation more severe is the earn- 
ings and dividend outlook. The 
first phase of this reaction ex- 
tended from 169 to 161, 8 points. 
If this were to equal about 50% 
of the total, the market would de- 
cline to 150 to 155. At this level 
the market would be almost 50% 
higher in relationship to current 
earnings than at the 1939 low. 

This difference can be justified. 
In addition to the statistical back- 
ground previously analyzed that 
points up about 150 Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average as a reasonable 
downside range, there are sustain- 
ing influences that will moderate 
the impact of the readjustment. 
There is too much good in early 
peace for it to set off an extended 
period of cumulative liquidation. 
Many companies will be aided 
quickly by peace and their stocks 
may need only a period of price 
readjustment. Stocks of companies 
‘which, on the surface, might be in 





for the greatest liquidation are | 
mostly among the one-third that | 
aré already relatively low ini 
price. Also of importance is the 
definitely inflationary program 
being followed by the Govern- 
ment. 


Investment Opportunity 


The readjustment problems are 
discountable. They will soon ap- 
pear quite obvious and in their 
initial phase they may look their 
worst. Labor will paint a dark 
picture of unemployment, and 
bring pressure for its program 
of increased basic pay, unemploy- 
ment compensation, etc. Indus- 
try will tend to overstate its diffi- 
culties in an effort to obtain max- 
imum relief from high taxes, con- 
trols and price ceiling. Relatively 
low profits on the initial produc- 
tion of many civilian products 
may moderate hopes of early high 
earnings. 

Once the stock market has be- 
come adjusted, and stocks sell 
down to a level of good support, 
the market should be _ braced 
against the difficult problems of 
the readjustment period. There- 
after the journey may be rough, 
rougher than now expected by 
most investors and at some point 
many people may develop doubts. 
It is my firm opinion, however, 
that those who have prepared for 
and then look upon this prospec- 
tive readjustment as an invest- 
ment opportunity will incur only 
moderate risk and ultimately re- 
alize substantial profits. 





Full Employment— 
Who Is Responsible? 


(Continued from page 828) 


and public esterprise. 
of the 46% million jobs then 
available, approximately 43% 
million were in the field of pri- 
vate enterprise — in commerce, 
agriculture, manufacturing, the 
professions, trades and services. 
The balance of three million was 
in the field of public enterprise— 
in regular government establish- 
ments at the federal, state and 
local levels. There will doubt- 
lessly be in the post-war period 
some expansion above the pre- 
war level of employment in reg- 
‘ular governmental services. Use- 
‘ful public works would.also sup- 
ply some of the new jobs needed, 
but there is unanimous agreement 
that it is highly desirable that the 
great bulk of these jobs be found 
‘in the field of private employ- 
ment. Conversely, every business 
man will agree that nothing 
-would be more disastrous than to 
‘rely on government alone for the 
“expansion in employment which 
is necessary. 

Nothing said herein should be 
interpreted as opposition to 
‘having available jobs on public 
works. It is unfortunate that we 
-haven’t ready now a much larger 
‘shelf of projects. blueprinted and 
‘with financial arrangements made. 
Too much of the planning for 
‘post-war public works is still in 
‘the “dream” stage. 


How Are Jobs Created? 


It is easier to tell how jobs are 
‘not created than how they are 
‘created. They are not created by 
‘speeches about full employment 
nor are jobs created in any real 
sense by adding names to public 
or private payrolls. Actually, use- 
ful jobs stem only from the pro- 
‘duction and distribution of goods 
and services. Therefore, to get 
-more jobs born we must expand 
consumption and production. 


' Involved in an expansion of 
- production—an expansion of pri- 
-vate enterprise—are many com- 
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plex factors, ranging from hard 
cash to daring imagination. Before 
output can be increased suffi- 
ciently to provide one new job, 
someone has to have an idea, a 
plan, capital, the willingness to 
risk that capital, plus the neces- 
sary skill in production or dis- 
tribution, or both, to translate 
that plan into a program of action. 
To create the seven to ten million 
new peacetime jobs we’ll need in 
the post-war period will require 
hundreds of thousands of ideas, 
billions of risk capital, and a vast 
amount of courage because these 
new jobs can be created only 
through an increase in our na- 
tional output of goods and serv- 
ices to a level 30% to 45% above 
that ef 1940. Stated in terms of 
1943 prices, it means we must 
achieve a gross output of from 
$155 billion to $170 billion. 


First of all, it is the quintessence 
of horse sense to accept and strive 
for a goal high enough to meet 
our social and fiscal needs. 


The fact that a goal in output 
of $155 billion to $170 billion is 
needed in the post-war does not 
prove, of course, that it is obtain- 
able. No one can guarantee it. 
However, it is the studied opinion 
of the Research Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment that this goal CAN be 
reached—and perhaps exceeded— 
in the first post-war decade, pro- 
vided three essential objectives 


are accomplished. We must focus 
our attention and our activities 
sharply on these three conditions 
for the attainment of this goal: 


1. America’s two million en- 
terprisers must be ready with 
plans for expansion which will 
result in maximum production, 
distribution and employment— 
when the green light is given. 


2. We must have an economic 
climate that will be favorable 
to the expansion of present 
businesses and also to the 
starting of a vast number of 
new businesses, quickly. We 
shall need at least a million 
new enterprisers who will shift 
from job-holding t6 job-giving. 
Most of this expansion must 





come in the field of distribu- 
tion. The trades and services 


hold much of the promise for 
the attainment of new levels of 
employment. 

3. We must have freedom 
from industrial strife. 


First, let us comsider climate. 
The Research Division of C.E.D. 
is charged with the responsibility 
of contributing as best it can 
toward providing an economic 
climate favorable to expansion. 
According to Paul G. Hoffman, 
“We do not have such a climate 
today. There are policies in busi- 
ness, government, labor and agri- 
culture which promote contrac- 
tion rather than expansion. This 
is understandable, because the 
panic of 1920 and the depression 
which followed gave birth to some 
strange thinking, which in turn 
found expression in weird pol- 
icies. Business, which was suffer- 
ing from a lack of volume, initi- 
ated, and in large measure sup- 
ported, the NRA with its codes 
for increasing prices and stifling 
competition. Offering better val- 
ues became a crime. Numerous 
and sundry programs were pro- 
posed by various segments in 
agriculture for plowing under 
acreage and not growing crops. 
These were supported, perhaps 
reluctantly, by most of America’s 
farmers. Labor, not to be outdone, 
went to new lengths in imposing 
unnecessary restrictions on output. 
Government, obligingly, through 
legislative action, gave the sanc- 
tion of law to many of these 
activities designed to fasten upon 
us an economy of scarcity. 

“It togk a war to change our 
thinking, to accept goals of 
greater and greater production, 
and, above all, to restore to us 
faith in ourselves. Today no one 
doubts America’s capacity to pro- 
duce. And no one quarrels with 
the idea that we must produce 
more if we are to have more to 
divide. But there still remains 
the urgent necessity of revising 
many of the policies of business, 
labor and agriculture, and of 
changing many of the laws of the 
land before we can hope to 
achieve a peacetime economy of 
abundance.” 

“Business, labor and agriculture 
each have the right—in fact, the 
responsibility— to make sugges- 
tions and recommendations as to 
the changes in laws and policies 
which they believe necessary. 
Our Committee, in considering 
how it might engage in a con- 
structive activity looking toward 
the creation of a better economic 
climate, reached certain conclu- 
sions. First of all, we recognized 
that the only sound approach in 
the appraisal of policies should be 
from the standpoint of the gen- 
eral public welfare. We did not 
subscribe to the idea that what 
helps business helps you, but 
rather what helps you and every 
other American helps business. 
Our primary concern is over the 
maintenance of a free dynamic 
society in the post-war period. 
If such a society prevails, business 
and labor both can be assured of 
their essential freedoms.” 


Second, let us consider the 
plans of our two million enter- 
prises. Generally speaking, manu- 
facturing concerns havé laid 
Plans for expanded production 
and employment which will re- 
sult in the highest peacetime 


manufacturing employment in the 
history of this country but all 
segments of our business struc- 
ture must do their share if we 
are to achieve our objectives. 
There is considerable confusion 
concerning the structure of 
American business. .America has 
the reputation of doing business 
in a big way. But, actually, prior 
to Pearl Harbor there were less 
than 2,100 business concerns in 
this country employing more than 
1,000 people. In 1939 there were 
only 816 manufacturers who em- 
ployed 1,000 or more people—only 
175 manufacturers employed 25,- 
(Continued on page 848) 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 
Some Nuggets Gleaned From the Experiences Of A 


Successful Sales Manager 


Twenty-one salesmen and the lowest income earned by any one 
of these men averages $7,500 a year—the majority earn around $15,- 
000, several hit $25,000—that’s the record of an organization that 
knows how! These earnings are not gross—they are the net earn- 
ings of retail salesmen. The amazing thing about this organization 
is that among the 21 men in the sales force there are no deadheads— 
very seldom do you find an aggregation of thts size that doesn’t 
have at least a few non-producers. q 

When the writer of this column asked the sales manager of this 
fine concern “How did you do it?”, his answer was quick and decisive. 
“Six years ago when I started to build this sales force,” said he, oe! 
insisted upon large unit sales and small profits.” “We went after the 
large accounts and the markups were small, my fellows became used 
to doing big business. Today they have large accounts, their cus- 
tomers have huge profits; we don’t overtrade any accounts, when 
we sell a security that has promising possibilities for sizable market 
appreciation we keep our customers long of that situation until they 
have a real profit.” 

Six years of building along such sound lines as these, plus a 
recovery market and the ability to select profitable situations ‘and 
you have the result today—a superior sales organization. 

Then he told us of something else which he believes con- 
tributes to the success of his salesmen. He insists that every sales- 
man make at least one personal call a month on each account. Lunch- 
eon dates stand high on their program—they show an interest in 
their accounts—they make friends of their customers. “Our busi- 
ness is on a personal basis, we never allow our customers to feel that 
they are out of our mind.” There you have something—if a customer 
is worth having he’s worth the time it takes to pay him a visit at 
least once a-month, otherwise he’s not worth having at all. 

Another thing he told us was the fact that he had just approved 
an advance of a couple hundred dollars for one of his men. He said 
that if he couldn’t have the kind of men around him that were worthy 
of occasional financial assistance, that he wouldn’t hire them and 
keep them in the first place. Every once in a while an emergency 
comes up where salesmen who have made good incomes need some 
assistance. This is not unusual. Some men are big spenders, or they 
just don’t know how to handle their own finances, or they may have 
sickness or reverses—that doesn’t say that they are not strictly honest 
and good salesmen. If a survey were ever made we venture the 
opinion that some of the best producers are the ones who spend the 
most, and have the least at the end of the year. If they are good 
men—give them a lift. We think this sales-manager was absolutely 
right when he said, “If they are good enough to work for me they. 
are good enough to qualify for financial assistance when they need 
Tg 

The only hurdle this fellow said he couldn’t surmount today is to 
keep his men working. Too much money made already this year, 
taxes now too high, incentive to do more is low. It’s a situation that 
has many counterparts all over the country. The only antidote that 
we can think of is to point out that the more securities sold now at 
the right prices, in the right situations, the greater the possibilities for 
trade-outs and reinvestment next year—and then there may be,some 
reduction in taxes—MAYBE! ; 


ABA Shows Trend To 
Stronger State Banks 


The trend toward incorpration 
of sound fundamental banking 
principles in the laws governing 
state banking systems has been 
aided by the model statutes on 





vision of their present banking 
laws desirable and in eleven of 
these steps have already ‘been 
taken to effect necessary revisions, 
according to survey results re- 
cently published by the State 
Bank Division of the Association. 

“The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation advocates adoption ofthe 





bank supervision formulated by 
the Committee on State Legisla- 
tion of the American Bankers 
Association. Seventeen super- 
visors of state banking systems 
stated that they considered re- 





sound principles in the model sta- 
tutes,” said G. O. Thorpe, chair- 
man of the A.B.A. Committee on 
State Legislation, “but does inot 
propose adoption of uniform acts 


by all of the states.” 
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Full Employment — 
Who Is Responsible? 


(Continued from page 847) 


000 or more. Here is the balance 


of the figures: 


Estimated Number of Business Firms by 
Size of Business (1939 Census) 
Size Class Number of 
(By Number Firms (In 
of Employees) Thousands) 
3,316.7 


1,503.2 
1,221.2 
304.6 
165.7 
69.6 
23.5 


No employees-__ 
1 to - SORE 
4 to 
8 to 

20 to 

50 to 


3,289.8 
15.7 
6.3 

4.9 


160 % 32. ......-_ 
250 to 499___.--- 
500 or more___—- 


100 and over, total 26.9 


Small Businesses 

These figures clearly indicate 
the facts that American business 
is essentially small business. In 
this connection C.E.D. believes 
the following facts to be self 
evident: . 

First, that small business and 
new enterprise provides one of 
the nation’s greatest laboratories 
for new ideas and new products. 

Second, that small business, and 
particularly new enterprise, pro- 
mote competition and flexibility 
in our economy, and thus furnish 
protection against monopolistic 
practices which maintain prices 
and restrict production. 

Third, that small enterprise 
provides a splendid school for 
training our citizens in the self- 
reliance and resourcefulness 
which have been so important in 
forming the spirit of America. 

Fourth, that the maintenance of 
opportunity for every individual, 
regardless of race or creed, to 
establish and build his own inde- 
pendent business is essential to 
the preservation of a free society 
in the United States. 

The Committee recognizes that 
many of the problems of small 
business are common to business 
of all sizes, and that national pol- 
icies adopted to improve the eco- 
nomic climate for business in gen- 
eral will redound to the benefit of 
small business. The goal of a 
dynamic and expanding economy 
can be attained only by the re- 
moval, and not by the imposition, 
of impediments to the healthy 
growth of private enterprise. 

No solution of the problems of 
small business can be evolved 
within a brief period of time, or 
by the activities of any one group. 
These problems do not lend them- 
selves to quick and ingenious an- 
swers, nor can they be solved 
merely by the enactment of 
remedial or punitive legislation. 


What is called for is a concerted 
attack on the special problems of 
small business over a long period 
of time by many different private 
groups and by various agencies of 
federal, state and local govern- 
ments. Concurrent programs of 
national action and of action by 
each separate community will be 
required. 

Because of this, most of C.E.D.’s 
publications, films and sugges- 
tions are essentially for small 
business. Our community Com- 
mittees, are, in general, made up 
of and work with small business- 
men. At the present time—now 
that most manufacturers have 
completed and disclosed their 
post-war plans for expansion— 
community committees and cham- 
bers of commerce are working to 
stimulate commerce to complete 
their plans for post-war expan- 
sion. 

New Businesses 

Next, let us consider the ques- 
tion of new businesses. I have 
already stated that approximately 
one million new businesses will 
be needed in the post-war period 

and that the majority of these 
will be in the field of distribution 
and services. For your informa- 
tion, here is a breakdown made 





for C.E.D. by the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Philadelphia concerning 
the breakdown of employment in 
agriculture, manufacturing, com- 
merce and government. At the 
war peak in 1943— 

16.6% were employed in agriculture 
33.3% were emploved in manufacturing 
39.9% were empioyed in commerce 
11.2% were employed in government 

It is estimated that these per- 
centages will change as follows in 
the post-war period: Agriculture 
from 16.6% to 18.7, which will be 
lower than agriculture employed 
prior to Pearl Harbor. Manufac- 
turing 33.3 to 25.8. However, it 
must be remembered that this lat- 
ter figure is 25.8% of approxi- 
mately 35 million people whereas 
prior to Pearl Harbor manufac- 
turing employment was about 
24.5% of 4615 million. Commerce 
will jump from 39.9% to 46.2. 
Government will drop from 11.2 
to 9.3. 

C.E.D. encounters with sur- 
prising frequency the fallacy that 
post-war planning is the exclusive 
province of manufacturers and in- 
dustrialists. We have yet to find 
a retailer who doesn’t believe that 
every manufacturer should be 
planning boldly — and planning 
now—but a large number of re- 
tailers, wholesalers and gwners of 
service businesses are doing no 
planning for their own enter- 
prises. 

No one in the field of distribu- 
tion or service businesses has the 
right to aloofness or complacency 
in the matter of post-war plan- 
ning. 

The hope of achieving rapid 
and substantial increase in gross 
national product can only be 
achieved if the wholesalers and 
retailers — including the corner 
drug store—and the service busi- 
nesses play their part in planning 
for expansion. 

Much has been made of the fact 
that when the war ends purchas- 
ing power in America will be at 
a new and startling peak. That’s 
true, but purchasing power is 
static. It becomes useful only 
when translated into effective de- 
mand by smart, aggressive mer- 
chandising. As of today, Amer- 
ica’s capacity to merchandise is 
far, far below America’s capacity 
to produce. As a result, not only 
is complacency unjustified but it 
should be replaced by aggressive 
planning on the sales front— 
starting yesterday. The Market- 
ing Committee of C.E.D. submits 
the following propositions: 

1. The prime need in industrial 
post-war planning is to develop 
markets at home and abroad; in 
other words, to sell more goods 
to the peoples of the world. 

2. The next most important 
need is to do so at lower dis- 
tributive costs so as to lower 
prices and widen markets sstill 
further. 

3. Development of maximum 
markets at lowest distribution 
costs will require a calibre of 
marketing beyond anything which 
has hitherto been seen in this 
country. 

_ It is obvious that the best think- 
ing of all segments, business, 
labor and Government, would be 
required to achieve new levels of 
employment, and it is the direct 
responsibility of all three groups 
to adopt policies that promote ex- 
pansion rather than contraction. 


Redeem Cuba Bonds 


Republic of Cuba, through Ra- 
mon Leocadio Bonachea Sarduy, 
Acting Consul General of Cuba 
in New York City, notified hold- 
ers of its External Loan 30-Year 
Sinking Fund 5%% Gold Bonds 
issued under Loan Contract dated 
Jan. 26, 1923, that $1,016,700 prin- 
cipal amount of the bonds were 
drawn by lot for redemption as of 





July 15, 1945, out of moneys in the 
sinking fund, at 100% of their par 





Full Production and . 
Full Employment 


(Continued from first page) 
The small shopkeeper in a typi- ! workers, and others who are not 


cal industrial American town is 
also worried. He knows that 
when the workers in that locality 
are laid off or take wage cuts 
they cannot buy the food, the 
clothing which he is so anxious 
to sell to support his business. 

It is strange that these fears 
arise at a moment when we 
should be filled with the tremen- 
dous joy of complete victory over 
the brutal and evil Axis powers. 
It is unfortunate that our human 
needs have received such scant 
attention—at the moment when 
we should be looking hopefully 
toward the horizon of a prosper- 
ous and peaceful future. 

In 1933 President Roosevelt 
took office in his first term con- 
fronted with a somewhat similar 
situation. He lifted the American 
people from the depths of despair 
with his clarion challenge that 
“we have nothing to fear but fear 
itself.” 

we certainly have within our 
grasp the opportunity to build a 
joyful future, the foundation of 
which was laid by President 
Roosevelt in his historic Economic 
Bill of Rights. This reflects the 
aspiration of our people. But 
nothing less will suffice. It means 
jobs for all with steadily increas- 
ing wages, decent homes, health 
and educational facilities for all, 
full opportunity for all business- 
men to compete in a free market 
and a decent return to farmers. 

But action is imperative to at- 
tain these conditions. Expres- 
sions of pious hopes proved dis- 
astrously insufficient in 1929. 


Suggestions of CIO 

The CIO, in an effort to meet 
the needs of workers, business- 
men, farmers, professional people, 
has made some concrete sugges- 
tions for immediate action. 

It is now a truism to state that 
full production and full employ- 
ment for reconversion and post- 
war rest primarily upon the pur- 
chasing power of the American 
people. But this is threatened 
through loss of weekly earnings, 
the return to civilian production 
with lower rates of pay and un- 
employment. That is why we 
have called upon the President 
to issue an Executive Order di- 
recting an immediate revision of 
our national wage policy to pro- 
vide for a substantial increase in 
the basic wage rates for Amer- 
ican workers. We are opposed 
to wage cuts of any description 
or through whatever guise they 
may be attempted. The minimum 
wage should be immediately 
raised to 65 cents per hour. Sub- 
standard wages do not make for a 
healthy and prosperous people. 

Profiteering must be curbed 
and price control by the OPA 
continued until shortages dis- 
appear. Demagogic appeals by 
profiteers for elimination of con- 
trols should be exposed and their 
true design revealed as but at- 
tempts to gouge the American 
public. 

Then there are steps which 
Congress must take immediately. 

Legislation must be quickly en- 
acted for additional Federal pay- 
ments to enable unemployment 
compensation payments to be 
increased to $25 per week for 26 
weeks. Unemployment compen- 
sation should be made available 
to Federal employees, maritime 





value and accrued interest to the 


date of redemption. The bonds 
drawn for redemption were paid 
at the office of the fiscal agents, J. 
P. Morgan & Co., Inc., on or after 
July 16, 1945. From and after the 
redemption date interest on the 
drawn bonds ceased. On June 
8, 1945, $469,100 principal amount 
of these bonds previously drawn 
for redemption had not been pre- 
sented for payment. 





;now protected under existing law. 


The Murray-Patman Full Em- 
ployment Bill, which recognizes 
the obligation of the Government 
to assure full employment and 
full production, has been recently 
described by President Truman as 
“must legislation.” 

The Wagner - Murray - Dingell 
Social Security amendments to 
improve old-age pensions, federal- 
ize unemployment compensation, 
and establish a basis for health 
insurance is a minimum require- 
ment for a prosperous post-war 
America. 

At this moment it is of course 
of the utmost importance that we 
give the fullest protection to our 
returning veterans. To this end 
Congress should amend the GI 
Bill of Rights to provide for in- 
creased mustering-out pay, larger 
advances for education and busi- 
ness opportunities, and greater 
protection and facilities for the 
disabled veterans. 


Tax Revision 

With the ending of the war our 
governmental financial require- 
ments will be sharply reduced. 
This permits for a drastic revision 
of our tax laws. But the oppor- 
tunity should not be used to ag- 
gravate the situation brought 
about by the last tax bill described 
by President Roosevelt as provid- 
ing relief not for the needy but 
for the greedy. Tax relief should 
be extended to low-income groups 
by way of increased exemptions 
for married couples and increased 
credits for dependents and an 
elimination oi taxes on low in- 
comes. There can be no objection 
to extending the benefits of the 
carry-back to individuals, similar 
to those now enjoyed by corpo- 
rations. This would permit war 
workers to avoid the burden of 
heavy taxes during their unem- 
ployment. Finally, special relief 
for small business should be 
given in order to encourage the 
maximum intiative for the re- 
sumption of peacetime production. 

Organized labor fully under- 
stands that our objective must be 
full production and full employ- 
ment. We are equally appreciative 
that this can be achieved only 
through the unified efforts of la- 
bor, management and the Govern- 
ment. Industrial strife should be 
avoided and certainly not pro- 
voked. 

The problem of industrial dis- 
putes cannot be solved merely 
through the creation of machin- 
ery to handle such disputes. With 
the enactment and implementa- 
tion of a program designed to 
meet the needs of the people and 
assuring an expanding economy 
with full production and full em- 
ployment—we can achieve indus- 
trial accord. 

It is for that reason that we 
have suggested our program as 
a basis for immediate action by 
Congress and the President of the 
United States. With that founda- 
tion, a labor-management confer- 
ence, as suggested by President 
Truman, can make a substantial 
contribution by dealing with 
problems of mutual concern and 
formulating additional appropri- 
ate action to be taken by either 
labor and management or by Gov- 
ernment. 

Failure to recognize our prob- 
lems, Or hesitation in providing 
bold and forthright solutions, will 
receive the condemnation of the 
American people. We have dem- 
onstrated that our democracy 1s 
sufficiently alive with imagina- 
tion and resourcefulness to over- 
come all obstacles in war. 

The common people, here and 
abroad, are equally determined, 
in peace, to enjoy the fruits of 
their victory through Freedom 
from Want and Freedom from 
Fear. 





Expects No Widespread Strikes 


Many people inside and outside 
of labor are gravely concerned 
about the possibility of post-war 
strikes. No responsible official of 
organized labor or worker enjoys 
strikes. No union wants to see a 
wave of strikes now that the war 
is over. 

Untortunately, many enemies of 
labor are already conjuring up 
the spectre of widespread strikes, 
hoping thereby to stampede Con- 
gress into enacting repressive 
anti-labor legislation. 

Actually the facts are these: 
Thousands of collective bargain- 
ing agreements now outstanding, 
all of which provide for grievance 
machinery for the adjustment of 
disputes, contain no-strike pledges 
for the duration of such agree- 
ments. The CIO has already 
stated that its organizations and 
members will comply with their 
obligation in letter and in spirit. 
These agreements assure indus- 
trial peace for their duration and 
should thus furnish a very healthy 
and stabilizing influence during 
our reconversion and post-war 
periods. 

We call upon employers who 
have these agreements with labor 
unions to equally adhere to their 
contractual obligations and not 
endeavor in any way to provoke 
their employees by violating their 
agreements and hope to encourage 
strikes and stoppages. If em- 
ployers give equal heed to their 
commitments and take a respon- 
sible approach to the joint prob- 
lems of labor and management 
there will be no wave of post-war 
strikes in America. 

Organized labor was confronted 
with very heavy responsibilities 
during the war. It met them un- 
flinchingly and with developing 
maturity. 

We now face the future with a 
keen understanding of the broad 
problems which confront this 
nation at home and abroad. Eco- 
nomic and political isolation is an 
archaic concept. 


World Trade Union Congress 

It is for this reason that the 
CIO is actively participating in 
the formation of a world federa- 
tion of trade unions. The first 
convention of the World Trade 
Union Congress is to be held in 
Paris in September. Organized 
labor from every country in the 
world will gather for its sessions. 
The representatives assembled at 
this convention will speak for 
over 60,000,000 organized workers 
throughout the world. 


This unity of world labor will 
be the greatest bulwark for 
peace and democracy. We may 
confidently anticipate that world 
labor will make certain that 
Fascism and Nazism will never 
again threaten the peace of the 
world. We may equally be con- 
fident that the activities of this 
World Trade Union Congress will 
be directed toward the end that 
the material and human resources 
of the world will henceforth be 
utilized not for human exploita- 
tion—not for fhe repression of 
colonial 9g ss pra for the rich 
enjoyment by the common peopl 
of all the blessings which a sean 
ful and prosperous world can 
bestow. 

Political developments abroad 
and at home should make clear 
that the peoples of the world ex- 
pect this to be the century of the 
common man. The people are on 
the march. _ They have endured 
tragic sacrifices and sufferings in 
the most bitter struggle that man- 
kind has ever known to destroy 
once and for all all vestiges of 
Nazism and Fascism and Japa- 
nese militarism. 


They do not expect ever again 
to permit irresponsible or narrow- 
minded leaders to develop domes- 
tic or international conflicts 
which may lead toward war. 

As General Eisenhower has 
very eloquently expressed it—as 
we have fought to win the war, 
the people will fight with equal 
fierce determination to win the 
peace. 
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quire a certain amount of plan- 
ning. Every individual or busi- 
ness must plan and the govern- 
ment also must plan its own 
legitimate activities. These le- 
gitimate activities may include 
without any danger the provi- 
sions of information for individ- 
uals to aid them in their planning. 
But when the government at- 
tempts to suppress other sources 
of information and other than the 
official interpretation of the in- 
formation supplied, or to draw up 
a master plan and use pressure 
to force individuals to conform 
to it, we are beyond the only 
meaning of planning that is con- 
sistent with free enterprise and 
individual liberty, except, of 
course, during war, when all laws, 
including those of economics, are 
silent. Modern planners whether 
of the Communist, Nazi, Fascist, 
Socialist or New Deal variety 
have gone far beyond that point. 


Perhaps a good workable defi- 
nition of “planning” for the pur- 
poses of the present discussion 
would be: “Symtematic interfer- 
ence by the government with the 
processes of production and con- 
sumption, with the object of in- 
creasing the national income.” 
This would exclude governmental 
activities for the purpose of na- 
tional defense or the enforcement 
of the community’s moral stand- 
ards, or in areas not accessible 
to private enterprise. 


Meaning of Planned Economy 


As the phrase, “planned econ- 
omy,’ is generally used by its 
advocates, it means the direction 
of all or a large part of the na- 
tion’s important economic activi- 
ties by the government or by some 
organization controlled by the 
government and endowed with 
quasi-governmental powers. Since 
anybody that controlled the eco- 
nomic activities of the nation and 
had in addition the powers al- 
ready possessed by government 
would be able to control the total 
of human activities, “planned 
economy” as outlined by its lead- 
ing advocates is merely a modifi- 
cation of totalitarianism, phrased 
in language not so shocking to 
the ears of free men as the lang- 
uage of Communism and Fascism. 
In 1935 President Roosevelt pub- 
licly stated that fact when he said: 
“In 34 months we have built up 
new instruments of public power. 
In the hands of a people’s govern- 
ment this power is wholesome and 
proper, but in the hands of po- 
litical puppets, of an economic 
autocracy, such power would pro- 
vide shackles for the liberties of 
the people.” But what are the 
President’s appointees if they are 
not political puppets, and how can 
the vast agslomeration of govern- 
mental bodies for the control and 
financing of all industry and ag- 
riculture be regarded as anything 
but an economic autocracy? Their 
funds are provided for them out 
of taxes or loans collected forcibly 
from the people. They have suc- 
ceeded in many cases in destroy- 
ing the power of the courts to re- 
view their decisions; and individ- 
uals affected by their decisions, 
even when the courts are theo- 
retically available, can obtain no 
redress because of the expense and 
delay involved, and if they at- 
tempt to do so are subject to per- 
secution and defamation from all 
the henchmen of the new order 
and their supporters in the press 
and on the platform. A notable 
example at the present time is the 
controversy over Bretton Woods, 
in which sincere advocates of an 
intelligent foreign financial pol- 
icy are accused of selfish motives 
and branded, paradoxically, as 
being at the same time isolation- 
ists and international bankers; 
and for many years we have seen 
sincere opponents of the Fascistic 


tendencies of the Administration 

falsely condemned as Fascists. 
Planning is universally admitted 

to require centralized direction, 





equipped to act more promptly 
and vigorously than parliamen- 
tary or other forms of representa- 
tive government have shown 
themselves able to act in the past. 
Hence planning, even when com- 
petently and honestly carried out, 
is the antithesis of democracy, as 
we have in America understood 
and admired the term. But expe- 
rience shows that it has usually 
been either incompetent or dis- 
honest. Planning is advocated by 
persons with academic and theo- 
retical backgrounds as a means of 
improving the general welfare. It 
is advocated by persons of a cer- 
tain moralistic disposition, who 
like to see everything done in an 
orderly manner and are appalled 
by the irregularities and unpre- 
dictabilities of free enterprise; 
and by warm-hearted idealists 
who. like to think that the ills of 
the world can be instantly and 
permanently cured by some easy 
formula; and by congenital med- 
dlers—the Lady Bountiful type— 
who get a warm glow of satisfac- 
tion from the feeling that they are 
controlling the lives of other peo- 
ple for their victims’ own good. 
These more or less_ idealistic 
groups are assisted by office- 
seeking politicians, self-seeking 
pressure groups, and notoriety- 
seeking publicists. Being human, 
they would make as many mis- 
takes as private business men, 
even if the job were no harder 
than running a private business. 
But the job is infinitely harder, 
although many persons seem to 
be unable to realize it. When a 
private business man makes a 
mistake he either finds it out 
pretty quickly and corrects it, or 
else the sheriff and the receiver 
in bankruptcy correct it for him. 
But when a governmental planner 
makes a mistake all he has to do 
is to persuade the voters that his 
critics are scoundrels, and then he 
can go on repeating his mistakes 
for another term of office and 
paying for them with other peo- 
ple’s money; and if he uses that 
money to lengthen his term or to 
increase his power, can he be 
blamed for it? That is only what 
dictators and tyrants have done 
regularly since the dawn of his- 
tory. Is it fair to expect every 
President to be a Washington? 

Lord Acton once remarked that 
“All power corrupts, and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” If 
the word “corrupt” is used in the 
narrow sense of financial corrup- 
tion or corruption of personal 
morals, that is not universally 
true. But power does corrupt 
judgment and respect for the opin- 
ions and rights of others. It re- 
moves men from the opportunity 
of discussing matters with their 
equals, and causes them to be sur- 
rounded by special pleaders, flat- 
terers and yes-men. Even when 
unpleasant facts cannot be blandly 
overlooked, power leads men to 
adopt the dangerous doctrine that 
the end justifies the means, and 
to do evil that good may result. 
And if sometimes we find that the 
evil is done to those whom they 
hate, and the good results only 
to the dictators and their parti- 
sans, that is only natural and com- 
paratively unimportant. 

The idea of goverffinental plan- 
ning for the economy is not new. 
On the contrary, it was taken for 
granted during the most of re- 
corded history. Free private en- 
terprise was unthinkable in most 
countries during the greater part 
of ancient and medieval times. 


Precedents of “Planned Economy” 


In the 18th century all economic 
activities in. Europe outside of 
Britain and Holland, were nar- 
rowly circumscribed by law or 
tradition. All governments were 


despotic, though usually well-in- 
tentioned. The thinking men of 
the time were continually devis- 
ing schemes to improve the lot of 
their fellow men, and many of 


| these schemes were 


schemes were startlingly like 
those that have recently been dis- 
covered by our pink intelligentsia, 
and by the large recent crops of 
Ph.D’s in Economics who ob- 
tained their licenses to pose as 
experts on governmental and 
“business activities without ever 
having had any business experi- 
ence and without apparently ever 
having studied economic history 
or political science. It would seem 
that the only device for promot- 
ing prosperity that was not tried 
out in the 18th century, although 
it was discussed under the name 
of laissez-faire, was the scheme 
of free enterprise. 

Dean Swift, in Gulliver’s Trav- 
els, (1726) wrote a very amusing 
satire on some of the bright ideas 
current in his time. Sober his- 
torians record the tragic fate of 
France when in 1720 the king was 
persuaded by John Law that the 
unlimited issue of bank notes 
would make the nation prosper- 
ous. Specialists in the literature 


tried out by | 
many governments. Most of these| probably the most sincere and 
| idealistic of them all, and assisted | 


ent time. The emperor Joseph II, 


trained 
diligently 


iby the most 
bureaucrats, 
for ten years to combine the 
welfare state .with the  au- 
thoritarian state, but his planned 
economy failed to make Austria 
strong or its people prosperous. 


highly 
strove 


The other despots mentioned ac- | 


complished some temporary good. 
but their governments were all 
swept away by the French revo- 
lution or the conquests of Na- 
poleon. 


The British Policy 


All of the 18th century plan- 
ners had inherited a tradition of 
despotism. They and most of the 
thinkers of the time, outside of 
England and Holland, took for 
granted that despotism was es- 
sential for efficient national plan- 
ning. In England the situation was 
complicated by the happy genius 
of the British for inconsistency; 
the government and the leading 





thinkers favored planning, but the 


of economic theory are acquainted | people were instinctively opposed 


with the doctrines of Bernard de 
Mandeville, who declared that 
spending was the key to prosper- 
ity, that individual thrift was 
harmful to society, and -extrava- 
gance and spending for vicious 
purposes made money circulate 
and increased the _ purchasing 
power of the people. How like 
this sounds to the present-day at- 
tacks on saving, and the Key- 
nesian doctrine that government 
spending increases the national 
income, even if the spending is 
for the purpose of building pyra-- 
mids or digging holes in order 
to fill them up again. 

Specialists in public finance re- 
call also the theory of Dr. Richard 
Price, (1771) who declared that 
a national debt need not be a 
burden, because a properly de- 
vised sinking fund would pay it 
off automatically without pain to 
the taxpayers. That theory was 
eagerly accepted by most of the 
finance ministers of that day, ex- 
cept our own Alexander Hamilton. 
Perhaps Dr. Price’s theory was as 
intellectually respectable as the 
modern one that a national debt 
need not be a burden because the 
principal need not be paid and we 
owe the interest to ourselves. 

Governmental planning on a 
psuedo-scientific basis, however, 
reached its apex in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, the era 
of the so-called “enlightened 
despots.” Frederick II of Prussia, 
Catherine of Russia, Joseph II of 
the Holly Roman Empire, Charles 
IiI of Naples and Spain, Peter 
Leopold of Tuscany, and Joseph I 
of Portugal all attempted to re- 
form and regulate the economic 
structures of their respective na- 
tions in accordance with the ideal- 
istic aspirations of the leading 
thinkers of the time, and with 
the aid of highly trained econo- 
mists, statisticians, and experts in 
administration. In fact the science 
of statistics was invented as an 
aid to such efforts; courses in sta- 
tistics and cameralistics, the 
science of governmental regula- 
tion, were offered in the universi- 
ties. Many of the publicists of 
that era held up China as the 
model of efficient government, 
just as many modern planners 
hold up Russia, and probably for 
the same reason, that they knew 
very little about actual conditions 
in the country they took for a 
model. 

The group of theories that these 
statesmen took for their guide is 
generally known as mercantilism. 
What were the results of their 
activities? The least altruistic 
and most skeptical of the lot— 
Frederick of Prussia—left Prus- 
sia stronger and perhaps more 
prosperous, and left a_ highly- 
trained and capable civil service 
for the use of Bismarck and Hit- 
ler. Catherine of Russia, starting 
in as an idealist, became embit- 
tered by her failures and undid 
some of her own reforms. She 


also left a legacy of autocracy 
and governmental control of busi- 
ness ‘to her successors to the pres- 





to controls. The survivals of 
medieval and Elizabethan reg- 


| ulations were badly enforced, and 


new regulations were blocked. 1 
suspect that it was more than a 
coincidence that the common man 
was better off in England anda 
Holland than in many of the 
planned economies, and that Eng- 
land was the country that made 
the most progress in industry and 
commerce in the 18th century. 
The cotton textile industry, espe- 
cially where the industrial revo- 
lution originated, was free from 
regulation, and clothing for the 
masses was cheaper in England 
than anywhere else in Europe. 
Although England was compa- 
ratively free from national plan- 
ning in the home island, the 
colonial policy of George III was 
a good example of it. In full ac- 
cordance witn the prevailing sen- 
timent of acknowledged experts. 
George III attempted to regulate 
the commerce and industry of the 
American colonies. In order tc 
strengthen the British Empire and 
promote the welfare of his sub- 
jects, as he thought, he forbade 
the colonies to set up iron manu- 
factures, or to produce textiles for 
export, or to settle west of the 
Appalachians, or to sell certain 


products except to England, or: 


to sell other products anywhere 
except in England, or to trade in 
their own ships with the West 
Indies or any country of Northern 
Europe. These regulations were 
not intended as acts of oppression 
against the colonists; they were 
intended to promote the military 
strength and economic welfare of 
the empire. They resulted, as you 
all know, in the loss of the colo- 
nies and the establishment of @ 
new nation, which adopted for 
itself a constitution intended tc 
prevent its own government from 
repeating the mistakes of George 
III, and permeated by a whole- 
sale dread of centralized power. 

A modern might conceivably re- 
mark that tas experience of the 
18th centur as no bearing or 
our present’ situation because, 
first, despotism is not essential for 
national planning and, second, our 
would-be planners are more in- 
telligent and have more knowl. 
edge of economic principles. Both 
of these claims I deny. 


The Modern Aspect 


I will not on this occasion elab- 
orate the proof that effective gov- 
ernmental planning of a nation’s 
economic activities is inconsistent 
with political freedom, or what 
Americans have known as democ- 
racy. Mr. von Hayek has done a 
good piece of work on that. Mr. 
von Mises, I believe, has done 
even a better one for American 
readers. And the words and ac- 
tions of many of the planners 
themselves show that if they have 
their way the ten articles of the 
Bill of Rights will be whittled 
down to two: the right to vote for 
the party in power, and the right 
to receive a job (nature unspeci- 
fied) from the party in power. 





| plan 
| will be consummated in its pres- 


| possible, 
likely, that without the benefit of 
|a Hobbs Bill, appeal of the junior 
bondholders might force a change 
iin the plan. 
‘is less likely than in the case of 














Railroad Securities 
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‘million, equivalent to 3.19 times 


fixed charge coverage on an 
overall basis, and with a balance 
of $14.75 and $4.86 per share on 
the preferred and common re- 
spectively. 

Admittedly, uncertainties exist 
to whether the £ommission 
as approved by the Court 


as 


ent form. Passage of the Hobbs 
Bill would doubtless force a re- 
writing of the plan. It is even 
though somewhat un- 


However, a change 


the Denver, where the District 
Court was decisively overruled by 
the C.C.A, 

Of the old_ securities the 
Rock Island Secured 4%s, 1952 
and the Refunding 4s, 1934 still 
offer the best current values. The 
junior 4s, 1960, selling 8 to 10 
points above the value of: cash 
and new common to be received, 
are discounting a new plan with 
correspondingly better treatment. 
Legal possibilities of better treat- 
ment are not sufficiently clearcut 
to justify speculative risks in- 
volved. Of the new “when issued” 
securities, the Income bonds, now 
in the high 90s, no longer possess 
possibilities of substantial appre- 
ciation. Only the preferred stock 
with two years’ dividend arrear- 
ages as of December 31, 1945, or 
$10 per share, appears attractive, 
affording possibilities of moderate 
appreciation combined with rea- 
sonable investment quality. 





The ninth and tenth articles of 
the Bill of Rights have already 
been completely destroyed; the 
first, fourth, fifth, sixth, severith 
and eighth have been repeatedly 
violated by officials and cut down 
by court decisions. And, of course, 
the Federal - Government has 
usurped many functions that were 
reserved by the Constitution to 
the States. 

Let us not be deceived by the 
soothng words of the planners and 
their hypocritical or unintelligent 
protestations of belief in free en- 
terprise. On Sept. 14, 1936, Hitler 
said: “Germany will guard jeal- 
ously the principle of private en- 
terprise. I will never permit bu- 
reaucratization of German indus- 
try. I am convinced that there 
must be competition to bring the 
best to the top. Of course, when- 
ever private interests clash with 
the interests of the nation the 
good of the community must come 
before profits to the individual.” 

Now for the second point: Are 
the proposals of today’s planners 
sounder than those of the planners 
of 200 hundred years ago? No, 
for in important respects they are 
essentially the same, and where 
they differ the difference is often 
for the worse. 

The over-all objectives were 
practically the same—to increase 
the nation’s prosperity. The mer- 
cantilists talked more about 
wealth and were more out-spoken. 
about military strength; the mod- 
erns prefer to talk about income 
and emphasize its distribution as 
well as its amount. Both groups 
place the interest of society or of 
the state above those of the in- 
dividual, or at least insist that 
the-proper way to benefit the in- 
dividual is to benefit the society 
of which he is a part, and that 
his own efforts to better himself 
unless carefully controlled wi'l be 
either futile or detrimental to 
others. 

In general the means recom- 
mended are the same, ranging 
from education and propaganda 
through loans, subsidies, and dis- 
criminating taxes, to fines and jail 
sentences and deprivation of 
means of livelihood. In Russia 
they have freely employed capital 
punishment and exile, and al- 
though our American planners 
have not yet advocated such dras- 
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tic measures, they have as a rule 
found it easy to excuse the Rus- 
sian procedure. These objectives 
and means were and are carried 
out and used by large numbers 
of highly-trained experts in well- 
paid non-elective government po- 
sitions with security of tenure and 
pensions upon retirement. 
Coming down to specific points: 
The mercantilists desired a large 
population, fully employed, and 
for that reason favored the immi- 
gration of able-bodied workers. 
Modern planners say less about 


population as such, though em-) 


phasizing the necessity of reduc- 
ing the death rate and perhaps 
increasing the birth rate. _ They 
are silent on the immigration of 
able-bodied workers, although ap- 
parently most members of the 
American planners’ coterie favor 
free admission of persons seeking 
refuge here from the European 
planners and the consequences of 
their activities. They are vigor- 
ously outspoken in favor of full 
employment, setting up a goal of 
more jobs than there will be 
workers. 

The mercantilists insisted on an 
adequate supply of home-grown 
food. They tried to increase the 
product of agriculture. Some 
modern planners have tried to re- 
duce the supply of food coming 
to market, so as to maintain or 
increase farmers’ profits. The 
eontrast between these views is 
not, I think, flattering to the mod- 
ern planners. 

Both groups advocate control 
of the location of industry, the 
nature and amount of the output, 
the conditions of work. Both are 
highly conscious of the danger of 
overproduction, and plan for ex- 
port outlets to take care of the 
surplus product, as well as for 
direct limitations on output. 

Both favor and try to stimulate 
exports as a means of maintain- 
ing a high level of employment or 
high price levels. They resort 
te very complicated tariffs and 
commercial treaties to further that 
end. They are unwilling to admit 
imports that might threaten the 
volume of domestic employment. 


balanced budget as an ideal, and 
welcomed surpluses. Modern 
planners usually give lip service 
to a balanced budget but have 
much to say about the stimulatng 
effects of deficits. . 

The mercantilists took for 
granted that government expendi- 
tures should be for useful pur- 
poses. They spent large sums on 
roads, canals and other public 
works. The modern planners 
favor public works, but they are 
not limited to productive expen- 
ditures; the Keynesian multiplier 
works according to schedule, even 
if the government expenditures, 
politely called investments, are 
for leaf-raking or the destruction 
of German and Japanese indus- 
trial plants. The mercantilists 
controlled wage rates, usually try- 
ing to hold them down, either that 
the goods produced by laborers 
might compete in price with for- 
eign products, or that the laborers 
should not live too luxuriously. 
Modern planners control wage 
rates, usually trying to raise them 
in times of peace, and to hold 
them down in time of war, in so 
far as that can be done without 
losing too many workingmen’s 
votes. They also control profits 
and salaries and interest and rents 
in order that wage-earners may 
live more luxuriously and the 
recipients of other forms of in- 
come less so. 

The mercantilists controlled 
prices of specific commodities 
while in general working for a 
gradually rising price level by 
stimulating the circulation of 
money. So do the moderns. 


The mercantilists controlled the 
quality of goods, ostensibly to pro- 
tect consumers. The result was 
to hamper innovation and reduce 
consumers’ choice. The same 
holds true now. 


These experiments in mercan- 
tilist planning have been sum- 





marized by Eli F. Heckscher as 
follows: “The contempt of mer- 
cantilists for religion and ethics, 
their desire to subject individuals 
to the state, their belief in a 
somewhat mechanical social caus- 


To avoid the necessity of taking ation without belief in a preestab- 
such imports, the merchantilists |lished harmony, made them even 


favored imports of gold or silver, | 
hoping thereby to maintain prices | 
and profits and also to have a re-| 
serve to help in case of future) 
wars; the modern planners at. 
present scoff at gold and advocate | 
gifts to foreigners, and large cred-_| 
its for long periods, frequently on) 
flimsy security. Only twelve) 
years ago, however, they raised | 
the price of gold in order to stim- | 
ulate exports and raise the level | 
of domestic commodity prices, but | 
the result instead was to bring 
about an enormous import of gold, 
and a stimulus to gold mining all 
over the world. Whereas the 
18th century planners had learned 
from experience the advantages of 
a currency fixed in value, modern 
planners willingly resort to 
changes in the value of their cur- 
rencies in order to promote their 
political or social policies. In fact 
the British at Bretton Woods re- 
fused to abandon their right to 
devalue their currency at will, 
for that reason. 
_ The mercantilists desire for gold 
imports was partly because of 
their desire to build up a treasury 
reserve against emergencies. 
modern planners on the 
r hand favor building up a 
government debt, which is, of 
course, an easier thing to do. 
According to the mercantilists, 
taxation shouJd be used not only 
as a means of obtaining revenue, 
but. also to penalize or encourage 
certain types of activity. They 
tried to avoid taxes that would 
reduce production. The modern 
planners believe in incentive tax- 
ation. but they also wish to re- 
distribute income and to avoid 
taxes that might reduce consump- 
tion. 
The mercantilists aimed at a 





more ruthless in their insistence 
upon setting aside all sorts of 
time-honored customs and human 
needs and presented a strong con- 
trast to the fundamentally human- 
itarian attitudes which followed. 
Moreover, in this respect, as in 
most others, the ability of mercan- 
tilist statesmen to achieve what 
was required by their programs 
was very limited; and their at- 
tempts at directing economic life 
without violence remained mostly 
on paper. In practice, they had 
recourse to almost all the time- 
honored methods of coercion.” 


Laissez Faire—Revolt Against 
Planning 


The experiments in national 
planning were so unsatisfactory 
that the political philosophers and 
the general public of the follow- 
ing decades turned away from 
that ideal in the direction of 
laissez faire; and under the com- 
paratively free systems of the 19th 
century the population and wealth 
of Europe expanded to an un- 
precedented degree. The liberal 
movement of the 19th century 
consisted mainly of getting rid of 
government controls and enlarg- 
ing the liberties of the individual 
citizens. By a paradoxical process 
of semantics the name “liberal” is 
now claimed by a group that is 
striving to narrow the liberties 
of the individual citizen and re- 
store a system like that against 





which the original liberals re- 
volted. 


This nation started out with a 
philosophy of political and econ- 
omic liberalism and adhered to it 
in the main for 140 years, with 
highly beneficent results, although 
there were occasional lapses and 





detours onto the road of total- 





itarianism. The protective tariff 
was a manifestation of economic 
planning, in which sectional and 
other selfish interests played a 
large part. Many states played 
with state banks, railways and 
canals, which they dropped after 
getting their fingers burned. After 
the Civil War a strong party ad- 
vocated greenbacks, a form of 
managed currency intended to re- 
duce the burden. of both public 
and private debts. But the modern 
trend toward centralized nation- 
wide planning received its im- 
petus from the first World War 
and was made possible in this 
country by the Federal Reserve 
Act and the income-tax amend- 
ment. 


Planning After World War I 


It is no accident that the de- 
pression after 1929 was the long- 
est in modern history, and also 
the one in which governments 
made the most vigorous attempts 
to prevent readjustments of prices 
and wages. It was also preceded 
by a boom that more than any 
previous peacetime boom in his- 
tory was based on credit provided 
by government-controlled banks 
that were managed by persons 
confident of their ability as eco- 
nomic planners. 

The Federal Reserve Act was 
intended, reasonably enough, to 
improve the banking system by 
reducing seasonal fluctuations in 
interest rates, removing obstacles 
to the flow of funds from state to 
state, reducing the dependence of 
banks on the stock exchange, and 
improving the quality of bank 
supervision. Its powers were ex- 
tended during the war to help fi- 
nance the government. After the 
war the Reserve Board took upon 
itself the task of smoothing out 
the business cycle, by means of 
changing discount rates and open- 
market operations. Its success in 
minimizing the depressions of 
1924 and 1927 was widely ac- 
claimed by economists here and 
abroad, and led directly to the 
extraordinary booms in real es- 
tate and stocks which in turn 
made inevitable the extraordinary 
collapse of values in 1929. 


{t is said that the chief insti- 
gator of the open-market opera- 
tions was wise enough to suggest 
restraints before the crash came, 
but, if so, he was not wise enough 
to foresee that restraints, or the 
withdrawing of favors once given 
to politically influential groups, 
are among the rarest and most 
difficult of political phenomena. 


The Federal Reserve easy- 
money policy was assisted by re- 
peated pronouncements by the 
President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, reassuring the public 
that prosperity was here to stay. 
Foreign loans were floated on an 
immense scale; they were attrac- 
tive to investors because they 
promised higher rates of return 
than could be obtained from do- 
mestic securities. They were also 
urged, not only by the persons 
directly interested in arranging 
them, but also by public-spirited 
internationalists and academi- 
cians, as a means toward interna- 
tional peace and prosperity, and 
as a means of maintaing the vol- 
ume of exports, especially agri- 
cultural exports. 

Alongside the Federal System 
was built up in the twenties a set 
of government lending agencies 
(Federal Land Banks, Intermedi- 
ate Credit Banks), intended to save 
farmers from the results of their 
unwise speculation in farm lands 
during and immediately following 
the war, and to prolong the agony 
of farmers on marginal farms. As 
a result many marginal farms 
were kept in cultivation and many 
unwise mortgages were maintained 
or incurred, and when the de- 
mand for farm products fell off 
after 1929 the collapse in farm 
prices and losses to farmers were 
much greater than they would 
have been without this well- 
meant but ill-judged assistance. 

The planners in England were 
following similar policies. By 
keeping interest rates artificially 
low the Bank of England drove 





British capital into illiquid in- 
vestments in foreign markets, 
while at the same time foreign 
capital, largely belonging to 
banks, was invested in London 
in highly liquid forms. As a re- 
sult when the crash came and for- 
eign bankers withdrew their funds 
from London the British devalued 
their currency. In plain language 
the nation went bankrupt. Bad 
financial practices have occurred 
in both London and New York on 
many previous occasions, but this 
time they were more disastrous, 
because they were the result of 
national policies deliberately un- 
dertaken as a result of an eco- 
nomic plan. 

I need not go into the develop- 
ment since 1932. If the Republi- 
cans chastised us with whips, the 
New Dealers have chastised us 
with scorpions. There are, how- 
ever, two points that should be 
borne in mind: one, that the meas- 
ures I have mentioned in the 
18th century and in the 1920’s 
were not merely practical expe- 
dients grasped upon by harassed 
politicians but were logical steps 
in carrying out national policies 
in accordance with what was sup- 
posed to be the best opinion of 
economists. They were real ex- 
amples of economic planning. 
Second, that each step leads to 
another and longer one; powers 
once granted require enlargement; 
palliatives applied at once place 
cause eruptions elsewhere; a two- 
billion-dollar deficit leads to a 
forty-billion-dollar one; a 2% tax 
on large incomes develops into a 





90% tax; special favors must be 
met by extending similar favors 
to the complainants; critics must 
be silenced; nonconformists made 
to conform; Congress must be 
brought into public contempt if it 
tries to assert its rights and per- 
form its duties, and the public 
must be kept soothed by more and 
more high-sounding promises. 

Robert Frost, in his recent poem, 
“A Masque of Reason,” makes a 
character say: “I hate a tendency; 
the minute you get on one it seems 
to start right off accelerating.” 
That generalization certainly ap- 
plies to governmental economic 
planning. 

Yes, we are on the road to serf- 
dom, and farther along than most 
of us realize. It is a downhill 
road, and the further we proceed 
the faster we travel. It does not 
lead to a bright future, but circles 
around to the land of darkness 
from which our ancestors came. 
But if enough of us consult eur 
maps and compasses and consider 
the accounts of previous travel- 
lers on that road, we can still turn 
back from it and resume once 
more our march along the high- 
way of individual liberty, prog- 
ress and prosperity. We can once 
more recognize the dignity of the 
human individual and restore to 
him the right to pursue his own 
ideal of happiness in his own way, 
subject only to the rights of other 
individuals to do the same, and 
free from the coercion, benevolent 
or otherwise, of those who set 
themselves up to be at first our 
guardians and then our masters. 





SEC Hearing Set 


NASD By-Law Amendments 


(Continued from page 827) 
for the same sort of an attitude that we find with the mer- 
chant. In the absence of any special facts, we are about com- 
paratively the same task in making a purchase, whether it 
is that of a suit of clothes;-a house, foodstuffs or part of a 


securities portfolio. 


_ Our aim is to get the merchandise we seek at the best 
price that we can and the dealer’s aim is to sell us that very 
merchandise at a price which, under all the circumstances, 


nets him a profit. 


We have yet to learn what is behind this “professional 
tinge” brainstorm, not only what, but who was behind it in 
the first instance. The deep dyed secret compels the belief 
that the public interest was never the motivating force but 
that a stranglehold on the securities industry was. 


Cumulative proof of our contention is the failure to pre- 
sent all of the facts to member firms of NASD and also to the 
public in general. We don’t know yet what conferences were 
held on the subject between representatives of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and those of the National Asso- 


ciation of Securities Dealers. 


Were minutes kept of these 


conferences? What were the specific subject matters of dis- 
cussions and who made what recommendations? Until all of 
this becomes an open book, the whole is subject to suspicion: 


As we indicated recently, 


our point of view parallels that 


of the Department of Justice in so far as the general rule of 
fair practice which the NASD attempts to enforce is con- 


cerned. We too feel that the terms of “ligh standard of com- 
mercial honor” and “just and equitable principles of trade,” 
are so general in their concept that the limit of their mean- 
ing must be fixed by the law of the land. This means Con- 
gressional action. This bars the substitution of rule-making 
power in place of statutory provision, either on the part of 


the SEC or the NASD. 


As a general principle, we have been grounded in the 
training that the Government is the people and those who 
govern are its representatives. The wish of the people is the 
controlling factor in Government. Hence, those who govern 
are called public servants, a characterization which is aimed 
at lending vitality to this concept. 

In connection with the recent vote conducted by the 
Governors of the NASD on the subject of registration and 
other covert subjects, we contend that this concept was 


wholly ignored. 


The failure to provide for absolute secrecy—a secrecy 
which was impossible of disturbance—will always be a con- 
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tinuing condemnation of the Board under whose supervision 
the poll was taken. 


In our opinion, the Board again violated this concept 
by the “package party” which it tendered to the member 
firms in the course of the poll, thus preventing the full exer- 
cise of membership franchise by a mass incorporation in one 
package of amendments which required separate voting. 


As we read the daily papers, since the cessation of hos- 
tilities and the coming of the peace, we find almost in each 
one of them either a relaxing of or an eradication of restric- 
tive and regulatory measures. The public reaction is to throw 
them off. ‘They served some’ purpose in an emergency but 
now they are outdated and outmoded. 


Despite all this, the Governors of the NASD, for the 
first time, as a consequence of these by-laws, may, if they so 
choose, control profits, control commissions, and control 
other charges. What an ironic and disgusting contrast this is. 


True it may be said that this the Governors cannot do 
without first submitting proposed additional by-laws to the 
member firms. However, unless they are restrained in the 
interim, this they will do, and the vote will be marked by the 
same disillusioning interference that characterized the poll 
on the last amendment. 


These and other oppressive measures, which now mark 
and have heretofore marked NASD activities, should meet 
with ready relief, and we are concerned with the possible 
sources from which such relief can come. 


The most ready source of action could be the NASD it- 
self. If the Governors would only realize the extent of public 
disapproval of their activities, more particularly in their 
recent attempt to deal with the subject of profits, commis- 
sions, and other charges, they would immediately arrange 
for the revocation of the last amendments. Many other pro- 
visions of NASD by-laws require curative treatment. This 
also applies to certain monopolistic practices. In fact, a re- 
examination of all the by-laws, a complete study with a view 
to the elimination of those rules and regulations which are 
oppressive, would prove beneficial and, in a measure, raise 
the NASD from. the low esteem in which we believe it to 
be held. 


Another source, the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion has an opportunity to render public service by giving 
the NASD by-laws a going-over- and, eliminating, amongst 
other things, the two-end squeeze which is contemplated by, 
on the one hand, curtailing profits, while on the other, the 
expenses of operation are being constantly increased through 


needless regulations, needless examinations of books and. 


records, and the compulsory responding to long and burden- 
some questionnaires. 
The repeal of the Maloney Act would be an overall serv- 
ice to the public and to the securities industry. At this oppor- 
tune time, when the entire country is in the mood, the Con- 
gress would cover itself with glory by dealing a death-blow 
to that piece of special, unconstitutional, and monopolistic 
legislation which has been a cloud upon the horizon of good 
government. 
Of course, existing voluntary organizations in the secur- 
ities field have a chance, and a big one, in this quest for free 
markets and the maintenance of our American institutions. 
Whether they will take advantage of the opportunity re- 
mains to be seen and we shall be hopefully watching. — 
Last, and most important, we must have some new 
champion or champions to whom the institutions that our 
founding fathers created are extremely precious, a man, or 
men, who are prepared to make the necessary fight to test 
the legality of the Maloney Act, the existence of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers. Until this controversial 
matter is put at rest, there will be no peace in the securities 
field. 
Both the time and the opportunity are now. The ur- 
gency is such that it will not brook of any delay. i 
Waiting has made the patient progressively worse. 
The SEC hearing on Aug. 29 is an opportunity that 
should be pressed to advantage. 
; In our opinion any one, or any group may be heard, since 
‘the by-laws in question not only affect those in the securities 
business but all of the investing public. 


This is the time for a strongly organized opposition com- 
posed of brokers, dealers, traders, salesmen, partners, offi- 
‘cers, voluntary organizations and representatives of the gen- 
‘eral public, for if we have profit and commission limitations 
in the securities field it will pass into general commerce as a 
‘controlling principle. 

The “Chronicle” will be pleased to co-operate with such 
‘an opposition, and place its facilities at the disposal of repre- 
‘sentative individuals and groups. Correspondence should be 
addressed to Editor, Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
25 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 
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; product. Therefore the consumers 


Will Higher Minimum Wage Law Help Labor? 


(Continued from page 826) 


al spread between the wages of 
the skilled and unskilled. In gen- 
eral this spread is approximately 
equal to the difference in the 
economic value of their services. 
Therefore if this bill is passed and 
the minimum wage is raised from 
the present 40¢ standard of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
to 75¢, an increase of about 88%, 
then all classes of labor would 
have strong justification for ask- 
ing for a similar increase in their 
prewar wage rates. 

This quite naturally appeals to 
them and so this Act is warmly 
supported by labor as they firmly 
believe that increases in their 
wage rates, for the same or even 
a smaller volume of output, will 
not only give them a higher 
standard of living but will also 
stimulate the volume of sales and 
create more jobs. 

The Act will likewise be sup- 
ported by a large number of peo- 
ple in all walks of life who be- 
lieve in the soundness of Senator 
Pepper’s thesis, and also many 
others whose warm hearts nat- 
urally lead them to support any 
measure which appears to be of 
benefit to the low income classes. 

I will yield to no one in the 
extent of my sympathetic inter- 
est in the economic welfare of 
labor but I am firmly convinced 
both by reason and economic his- 
tory that if this proposed law is 
placed on the statute books it will 
not only fail to increase employ- 
ment but will actually tend to 
decrease it. Furthermore it will 
not result in higher real wages 
for labor as a whole over a period 
of time but lower real wages. By 
real wages I mean the volume of 
goods and services which the 
weekly pay envelope will buy. 

Mr. Mullins: Mr. Hastings, that 
is certainly a challenging state- 
ment. Will you explain how you 
reach the conclusion that arbi- 
trarily raising wage rates will 
tend to decrease rather than in- 
crease employment? 


Mr. Hastings: To answer this 
fully would require much more 


time than I have available but I | 


will try and make clear the basic 
principles involved. 

If an employer is forced to raise 
his wage rates by law and the, 
worker is no more productive | 
than he was before, then it will | 
evidently increase the cost of pro- 
duction per unit of output. This | 
is self-evident. Now, both reason | 
and a study of prices show that. 
the competitive market price of 
a product is determined by the 
bulk-line cost of production. In 
other words market price is not 
equal to either the cost per unit 
of output of the most efficient 
producer nor the cost of the least | 
efficient producer, but rather it) 
is a price in between these two 
extremes which will cover the 
costs of producing the bulk of the 
output. 

Consequently, if the costs of 
production for all producers, and 


production, is arbitrarily raised 
by law, then, sooner or later, 
market price is certain to rise. 
Now let us see where this will 
lead us in the matter of the total 
purchasing power of all con- 
sumers and therefore total em- 
ployment. 

To be sure, the particular 
workers whose wages have been 
raised by law can buy more goods 
even at the higher prices. But 
the extra dollars which they find 
in their pay envelopes have in 
reality come out of the pay en- 
velopes of the consumers of that 


can buy less of that product or 
of other things than they former- 
ly could buy. In other words the 
increase in the purchasing power 
of those whose wages have been 
raised has come out of the pur- 
chasing power of others and it 
doesn’t make a particle of differ- 
ence on the total demand for 


other people were _ formerly 
spending their money for con- 
sumers goods or investing it and 
therefore having it used to buy 
capital goods. 

Even if prices were not initially 
‘raised as the result of the higher 
wages it would still not result in 
increased buying power for the 
country as a whole. Increased 
dollars in the pay envelopes of 
those whose wages had been 
raised would then come out of 
the profits of the owners of busi- 
ness and industry. Therefore, the 
purchasing power of the owners 
of business and industry would be 
reduced by the same number of 
dollars you have added to the 
purchasing power of the favored 
workers. Thus, the total number 
of dollars spent for goods and 
services would not be increased, 
and therefore there would be no 
increase in employment. 

In reality it is a very simple 
proposition when you stop to 
think of it. You cannot possibly 
add to the total buying power of 
the nation by taking away pur- 
chasing power from one group of 
people and handing it to others. 

Mr. Mullins: This is certainly 
very interesting. I think you have 
given the fundamental reasons 
why purchasing power, and there- 
fore employment, will not be in- 
creased as the result of raising 
wage rates by law, but a minute 
ago you said that employment 
would thereby tend to be de- 
creased. Will you not please ex- 
plain this second part of your 
statement? 

Mr. Hastings: Yes, I will try to 
do so briefly but clearly. 

Perhaps a simplified case will 
clarify this general idea. 

Supose we picture a smali self- 
| sufficient community in which 
| there are $100 in circulation and 
| let us assume that every dollar 
|is spent once a dav in the market 
place thus making the total ’vol- 
/ume of daily sales $100. Let us 
'further assume that all articles 
are priced at $4 per unit. There- 
fore 25 units will be sold daily. 
| Now let us assume that the lo- 
cal government forces all em- 
ployers to increase their wage 
rates to an amount which will 
make it necessary to advance 
prices to $5 per unit. With $100 
being spent daily only 20 units 
can now be sold as against 25 
units when the prices were $4 per 
unit, and approximately 20% of 
the workers will be thrown out 
of a job. This is simple arithmetic. 

Therefore higher prices which 
are almost invariably the result 
of arbitrarily increased wage 
rates will inevitably tend to pro- 
duce unemployment not only in 
the industries paying these high- 
er rates but also in other in- 
dustries, and this unemployment 
would be largely concentrated 
among the least efficient workers. 
They are the first to be laid off 
because of their relative ineffi- 
ciency and they are the very ones 
that this proposed law is supposed 
to help. 

Furthermore if this bill is en- 
acted, it seems almost certain to 
result in correspondingly higher 
wages all along the line. If so the 
resulting unemployment would 
tend to be very severe at all 
levels of skills, unless this ten- 
dency were temporarily overcome 
by an inflationary boom. Such a 
boom might prevent unemploy- 
ment for a short time as it did in 
1919 and part of 1920, but the 
inevitable collapse of a boom 
would bring even greater losses 
to all. 


Mr. Mullins: I believe you also 
claimed, Mr. Hastings, that the 
operation of this Act over a peri- 
od of time would result in lower 
real wages—or in other words. a 
lower standard of living — for 
labor as a whole. Would you ex- 
pand on this statement? 

Mr. Hastings: Yes, Mr. Mullins, 
I will be glad to. a 








goods and services whether these 


As I stated a few minutes ago, 


any such marked increase in min- 
imum wages as is contemplated 
under this Act would be certain 
to touch off a whole series of 
wage increases all alonz the line. 
In tact organized labor announced 
some time ago that it was going 
out to secure wage rates which 
would be markedly higher than 
the present rates and far higher 
than pre-war rates. 

Now the certain result of mov- 
ing up wages all along the line is 
that prices will quickly follow 
suit as the result of the higher 
costs of production. Witness the 
recent increase of a dollar a ton 
in the price of anthracite coal as 
the result of raising the pay of 
the miners. Higher prices are 
certain to result in a demand to 
increase wages still more in or- 
der to compensate for the rise in 
the cost of living, and so on in 
a vicious spiral. The result is dis- 
astrous for labor as a whole as 
far as real wages are concerned 
because wage increases for labor 
as a whole always lag behind in- 
creases in the cost of living This 
has always been true regardless 
of whether arbitrary wage in- 
creases have been secured by col- 
lective bargaining or through 
some governmental agency. To be 
sure, those whose money wages 
are increased the quickest and the 
most will gain in their real wages 
but their gains are largely at the 
expense of other workers whose 
wage increases are made at later 
dates and often in smaller 
amounts. The invariable record 
of history is that increases in 
wage rates for labor as'a whole 
always lags behind rising prices 
whether the initial rise in prices 
was the result of higher wagés or 
was caused by other factors. In 
other words, the real wages for 
labor as a whole always decline 
in a period of rising prices. Only 
a few of the more aggressive and 
powerful unions can advance 
their wages faster than the rise 
in the cost of living and even 
then some of them lose out be- 
cause the higher price for the 
product of their labor reduces 
sales and therefore throws some 
of them out of their jobs. 

A second way in which labor 
as a whole loses out if prices keep 
moving up is that it destroys 
more and more of the purchasing 
power of their savings, whether 
these savings are put into sav- 
ings banks, insurance policies or 
into retirement benefits under the 
Social Security Act. They may 
now have in prospect a dollar 
income which at the present price 
level would carry them along in 
reasonable comfort after they 
reach retirement age. If, how- 
ever, the cost of living is mate- 
rially higher at that time they 
will be forced to turn to public 
or private charity for help. Self- 
respecting workers will be loath 
to do this and it would be a great 
economic and social injustice if 
we force this humiliation upon 
them. 

Finally the wage earners al- 
ways suffer from a rising price 
level in that all endowed insti- 
tutions, such as hospitals, schools, 
colleges, and many other private 
organizations which _ provide 
either free or partially free serv- 
ice to the lower income groups, 
can no longer afford to render the 
same volume of service. 

Let me therefore say in con- 
clusion that both logic and a 
study of economic history shows 
that this proposed 75¢ minimum 
wage bill would certainly lead to 
a very much higher level of prices 
and that this would be disastrous 
to labor’s interest in full employ- 
ment and the preservation of the 
buying power of their wages and 
savings. It would also result in 





grave economic injustices to lit- 
erally millions of other citizens, 
particularly those in the lower 
salary and income brackets. A 
few might reap some temporary 
gains but it would end in severe 
economic losses and suffering for 
virtually all of us; particularly 
those whom the act is supposed 
to benefit. i 
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OPA’s Post V-J Day Pregram 


(Continued from page 832) 


“Very likely during the next 
few months, as during the winter 
of 1919, buying of some items may 
slow down while workers are 
shifting from war work to peace- 
time jobs. Temporarily this may 
cause some prices to ease down- 
ward. Just at that stage many 
people may feel as they did after 
the Armistice in 1918, that all 
danger of inflation has passed. 
Danger, however, will hang over 
us until reconversion is in high 
gear and goods are flowing 
freely. If we allow ourselves to 
be deceived by a temporary lull, 
and if we relax our vigilance we 
may well lose at the very last 
moment the basis for a sound 
post-war prosperity. | 

“Our ‘program during the next 
six months must be a skillful com- 
bination of firm courageous con- 
tro] in those areas where they are 
needed to curb inflation, together 
with flexibility, speed, relief from 
individual hardships, and prompt 
de-control when there is a safe 
balance between supply and de- 
mand. 

“We all are weary of the re- 
straints and restrictions and con- 
trols, that have been necessary 
during the war period and we are 
not going to continue any control 
for control’s sake, but we are go- 
ing to keep a firm grip on con- 
trols that are essential to hold 
down the cost of living and hold 
down business costs.” 

Mr. Bowles outlined the five 
steps OPA is going to take: 

“1. We are going to keep the 
lid on food prices. For nearly 
every American family the big- 
gest single item of living expense 
is food. I think the least that the 
stabilization program must assure 
every family is that food prices 
will not move up. 


*2. Many clothing prices are too 
high. However, as a result of the 
Government’s clothing program, 
more and more low-priced cloth- 
ing is beginning to show up in the 
stores..I am confident that the 
benefits of the clothing program 
can soon be spread more widely. 
The end of the war will sharply 
increase civilian supplies of most 
textiles.. In addition, the Presi- 
dent, has ordered the allocation of 
searce materials necessary for the 
production of low-priced items, 
which are essential to the con- 
tinued success of the stabilization 
program. 

“As a result I think we can be 
reasonably assured of a rapid im- 
provement in the quantity and 
quality of clothing on the mar- 
ket, particularly for women and 
children, during the next six 
months, and the price is going to 
be right. | 

“3.-Final victory makes ma- 
chines,; workers, and materials 
available for rapid return to the 
mass production of automobiles, 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, electric irons, 
and many other things, which we 
have not been making since 1942. 
People who have been doing with- 
out these necessities for a long 
time are entitled to the opportun- 
ity of buying them at prices they 
can easily afford. The workers 
who, are going to make them are 
equally entitled to good wages at 
peacetime jobs. Business is cer- 
tainly .entitled to expect a fair 
profit on a good volume of pro- 
duction. All these objectives can 
be met under our reconversion 
pricing policy and most of the 
products will come back on the 
market at or close to 1942 retail 
prices. 


“Our pricing policy must be 
flexible. Above everything else it 
must be administered with speed 
and efficiency. Business, large and 
small, must be relieved of all un- 
necessary red tape. To help ac- 
complish this reconverting, firms 
doing under $200,000 worth of 
business a year will operate under 
automatic pricing procedures. 


“Individual adjustments for 
companies both large and small 


must be made to fit unusual con- 
ditions. 

“For speedy handling, fully 90% 
of all individual firm price ad- 
justments will be delegated from 
Washington to our field offices. 


fas as feasible. 

“4. Families who live in rented 
dwellings must be _ protected 
against any unnecessary inflation 
of rentals. Millions of workers are 
going to be looking for new places 
to live. Returning veterans and 
their wives will need houses or 
apartments while they are getting 
re-established in their civilian 
lives. To safeguard their futures 
we are going to hold rent controls 
firmly until tenants have the op- 
portunity to bargain with their 
landlords as they did before the 
war. We will be able to lift area 
rent controls section by section as 
soon as there are enough dwell- 
ings in each area to satisfy the 
demand for living quarters. 

“We have been alarmed by the 
growth in the number of workers 
who have been evicted from their 
homes on flimsy pretexts. Sol- 
diers’ wives have been told by 
their landlords that they either 
had to buy the home at inflated 
prices or get out. These unfair 
practices must be halted at once. 
They have added one more great 
measure of insecurity in the lives 
of too many people. 

“We are determined to take 
vigorous action to put a stop to 
trumped up, heartless evictions. 
We have called in the real estate 
trade for immediate consultation 
to consider particularly changing 
the period required for notice of 
eviction from 90 days to six 
months. A specific program put- 
ting our plans into action will be 
released in about two weeks. 


“Our forthcoming program of 
dollar-and-cent prices on many 
puilding materials and services 
will help landlords to maintain 
and build dwellings at costs that 
will keep present rentals profit- 
able. This program will also help 
xeep rentals from being forced to 
abnormally high levels from 
which they would have to crash 
later. 

“Our building cost control pro- 
zram will also protect millions of 
x;oldiers and war workers who 
ave been dreaming of building 
1 home of their own. This pro- 
gram will help city and state gov- 
2rnments provide schools, hospi- 
‘als, health centers, and public 
suildings at reasonable costs to 
‘taxpayers. It will help keep tax 
rates and public debt burdens 
down. 

“5. In our effort to hold down 
‘the costs of food, clothing, recon- 
version goods, and rentals during 
‘he transition period, we want as 
‘ew rules and regulations as pos- 
‘ible. All unnecessary restric- 
‘ions will be weeded out. But the 
-ules that stay to guide us through 
this dangerous period must be 
vigorously enforced. Let there be 
10 misunderstanding of OPA’s in- 
cention to vigorously enforce the 
wrice and rationing controls as 
‘ong as they are on the books. If 
we did anything less, we would 
ye denying the public the safe- 
zuards which the stabilization 
%rogram promises. If we did not 
‘ee to it that black marketeers 
ire rounded up and given stiff 
‘ail sentences, honest business 
nen would be denied their right- 
‘ul protection from unscrupulous 
*ompetitors. Our enforcement ac- 
ions will be stepped up to the 
‘imit of our manpower, and the 
weight of our enforcement will 
ve shifted to price control as we 
wwe able to drop rationing pro- 
‘rams one by one. The Attorney 
ZJeneral has told me that OPA 
will receive the fullest supvort of 
iis office in carrying out its en- 





‘orcement program.” 


In describing the OPA’s posi- 
‘ian, the Price Administrator said 





that “above everything else we 
aust not be blind to the tragedies 


Procedures will be streamlined so} 





Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


(Continued from page 832) 


Dunningcolor—Descriptive cir- 
cular—J. F. Reilly & Co., 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on International Detrola. 


Elk Horn Coal Corporation and 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co.— 
Report on attractive possibilities 
for price appreciation in these 
two industrials—Mortis Cohon & 
42 Broadway, New York 4, 


Co., 
N. Y 


Florida—Bulletin of pertinent 
data on the State of Florida— 
Allen & Company, 30 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Fort Pitt Bridge Works—Memo 
on attractive ecutlook — Strauss 
Bros., 32 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 


Franklin Railway Supply Co.— 
Analysis—W. J. Banigan & Co., 50 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


General Industries Co.—Recent 
report — Mercier, McDowell & 
Dolphyn, Buhl Building, Detroit 
26, Mich. 

Also available a report on Na- 
tional Stamping Co. 


Gro-Cord Rubber Company— 
Statistical memorandum on post- 
war outlook—Caswell & Co., 120 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 
3, Il. 

Hajoca Corp.—Circular on in- 
teresting possibilities—Hoit, Rose 





of the economic disaster which 
followed the end of the last war. 
At that time a brief business lull 
fooled us all. The few controls we 
had on prices in 1918 were ripped 
off indiscriminately. 

“Within a period of a few 
months, however, prices and op- 
erating costs began to rise more 
rapidly than during the war. A 
scramble for inventories by stores 
and factories was followed by a 
wild rise in prices. Industrial 
costs became unpredictable and 
living costs nearly doubled. By 
mid-1920 we reached a place 
where people could not buy goods 
produced at inflated costs and of- 
fered for sale at inflated prices. 
Then, only 18 months after the 
end of the last war, markets 
crashed and production nose- 
dived. 

“The catastrophe carried more 
than 100,000 business firms into 
bankruptcy, 453,000 farmers lost 
their homes through foreclosures. 
Payrolls dropped 44%. Five and 
one-half million workers lost 
their jobs. 

“For the sake of our democracy 
we cannot go through another 
such disaster. We need not, if all 
of us together approach the prob- 
lems soberly and constructively. 


“During the next few weeks 
sharp cutbacks in military re- 
quirements will mean a severe 
shock to our economic system. 
Many war workers will be tempo- 
rarily laid off. Purchasing power 
may temporarily diminish. Some 
prices will tend temporarily to 
sag below present levels. But the 
dangers of inflation will still lurk 
in the seriously depleted inven- 
tories and the unfulfilled short- 
ages created during the war— 
shortages which will continue in 
many fields for months to come. 

“More than $300,000,000,000 of 
liquid assets still hang over us as 
the greatest potential inflationary 
danger this country has ever 
faced. Retooling and new pro- 
duction will place billions of dol- 
lars in the hands of consumers in 
advance of the new goods they 
are producing. Until the produc- 
tion of scarce goods can match 
this huge pent-up demand. we 
dare not relax our vigilance 
against the danger of inflation.” 


& Troster, 74 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 
on Thermatomic Carbon Co. and 
a new analysis of Panama Coca- 
Cola. 

Interstate Co.—analytical study 
—Kneeland & Co., Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Also available a detailed report 
on United Brick & Tile Company. 


Kingan Company — Descriptive 
circular—C,. E. de Willers & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 
on Macfadden Pub. Ine. and 
Sterling Engine. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby—Inter- 
esting possibilities for semi-in- 
vestment and speculation—Herz- 
feld & Stern, 30 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Long Bell Lumber Co.—de- 
tailed brochure for dealers only— 
Comstock & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.— 
Analytical discussion — Steiner. 
Rouse & Co., 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Midland Realization and Mid- 
land Utilities Common—Memo- 
randum—Doyle, O’Connor & Co., 
Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Midland Utilities and Midland 
Realization Company—aA study of 
Values and Distribution, prompted 
by consensus of opinion pointing 
to near-term liquidation of utili- 
ties and realization companies— 
| Fred W. Fairman & Co., 208 South 
| La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Also available are brochures 
|and statistical information for 
|dealers on Garrett Corporation 
and Magnavox Company. 





| Nashawena Mills—Circular—Du 


| Pont, Homsey Co., Shawmut Bank 
Building, Boston 9, Mass. 


National Paper & Type—De- 
scriptive memcorandum—Buckley 
Brothers, 1529 Walnut . Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

Also available are memoranda 
on Eastern Corporation, 


National Radiator Co.—Anal- 
ysis, for dealers only—C. E. Un- 
terberg & Co., 61 Broadway, Nev 
York 6, N. Y. 


National Terminals Corporation 
—circular—Adams & Co., 231] 
gpa La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Til. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on Howell Electric Motors 
and American Service Co. 


New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany—detailed brochure — Huff, 
Geyer & Hecht, 67 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Also a memorandum discussing 
how Prospective Tax Changes 
Great Investment Opportunities. 


New England Lime Co.—Circu- 
lar—Dayton Haigney & Company. 
75 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass 


New England Public Service Co. 
—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 111] 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh Railways — Current 
study—First Colony Corporation 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y 


Public National Bank & Trust 
Company—Second quarter analy- 
sis—for dealers only—C. E. Un- 
terberg & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 


Purolator Products, Inc.—Study 
of outlook and _ possibilities — 





25 Broad Street, 
| 





Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available are 
late memoranda on: 

Great American Industries; 
Electrolux; Brockway Motors; 
Scovill Mfzg.; Alabama Mills, 
Inc.; American Hardware; 
Douglas Shoe; Southeastern 
Corp.; Detroit Harvester; Bow- 
ser, Inc.; Mohawk Rubber Co.; 
TACA Airways; American Win- 
dow Glass; Continental Avia- 
tion & Eng.; Michigan Chemical. 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
eS Avenue, New York 1, 


Simplex Paper Corp.—report— 
White, Noble & Co., Michigan 
Trust Building, Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. 


Stromberg Carlson Company— 
memorandum—Kitchen & Co., 135 
ee La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 


U. S. Air Conditioning common 
—circular—Gcorge F. Breen, 20 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Vacuum Concrete Corp.—mem- 
orandum for dealers only—Pulis, 
Dowling & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Wellman Engineering Co.—De- 
scriptive circular — Simons, Lin- 
burn & Co., 25 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Also available is a circular on 
Fashion Park, Inc. 


_ Wellman Engineering—descrip- 
tive memorandum — Wm. 
Mericka & Co., Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Winters & Crampton—Up-to- 
date analysis on current situation 
—First Colony Corporation, 70 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


' cumpamiiaanca a. 
Truman Congratulates 


Barkley as Senate Leader 


Senator Alben W. Barkley (D.- 
Ky.), on July 27, the eighth anni- 
versary of his service as Senate 
majority leader, received a letter 
from President Truman congratu- 
lating him on this tenure of serv- 
ice and on his 33 years in Con- 
gress. The following is the text 
of the letter which the President 
sent to Mr. Barkley, who was 
elected majority leader in 1936 
upon the death of Senator Joe T. 
Robinson whom he _ succeeded, 
which was made public by the 
White House and quoted in a 
Washington dispatch from the As- 
sociated Press: 

“Dear Alben: 


“Today marks the eight anni- 
versary of your service as majority 
leader of the Senate. I under- 
stand that this is twice as long as 
any of your predecessors have 
served. These years have been 
eventful ones. They have been 
years of great moment to the 
United States and to the world. 


“In all of the recent events 
which have meant so much in 
shaping the future of our civiliza- 
tion you have played an important 
and effective role. Not only have 
you helped to fulfill the ideals and 
principles of our party, but you 
have been willing and anxious to 
lay aside all semblance of parti- 
sanship or desire for party ad- 
vantage whenever the welfare of 
our nation required it. 

“7. congratulate you on your past 
service as majority leader, and, 
also on your 33 years of service 
in the Congress. The nation is 
grateful to you for your patriotic 
share in the accomplishments of 
these nig and I know that the 
years to come will be 
fruitful. capers d 

“With all best wishes for your 
continued health and success from 
your old friend. Very sincerely 


yours, 
“HARRY S. TRUMAN.” 
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Attacks the Full 


Employment Bill 


The Guaranty Trust “Survey” Says It Would Drastically 
Alter the Relationships Between Government and Busi- 
ness and Calls Attention to Dangers of Continuing Gov- 


ernment Deficits That Might Result if Bill Is Enacted. 


Seldom, if ever, has a legislative proposal so sweeping in charac- 
ter and so inadequately supported by business experience as the 


pending Full Employment Act of* 


i945 gained such strong adher- 
ence in influential quarters in so 
short a time and with so little 
public discussion. This measure, 
if enacted into law, would drasti- 
cully alter the relation between 
government and business in the 
United States. It would place 
upon the Federal Government the 
explicit and continuing responsi- 
bility for the aggregate volume 
of employment and unemploy- 
ment, states the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York in the cur- 
rent issue of “The Guaranty Sur- 
vey,” its monthly review of busi- 
ness and financial conditions in 
this country and abroad, published 
July 31. 

“It seems clear that a proposal 
of this kind should not be adopted 
without far more careful public 
consideration of its underlying 
nature and its possible conse- 
quences than has yet been given 
them,” “The Survey” continues. 
“The Full Employment Bill pro- 
vides for a ‘National Production 
and Employment Budget’ to be 


transmitted by the President to. 


Congress at the beginning of each 
regular session and covering the 
next succeeding fiscal year or such 
longer period as the President may 


deem appropriate. This budget is to ! original 





' votes. 





without public support. Every in- 
crease in employment following a 
burst of Government spending 
gave way to renewed unemploy- 
ment as soon as the spending 
stopped. And it is an open ques- 
tion whether, even from the short- 
term point of view, the policy of 
‘compensatory spending’ did not 
destroy more employment than it 
created, by leading workers to de- 
pend on public largess instead of 
private jobs and by confronting 
the people with the disquieting 
spectacle of a series of Treasury 
deficits larger in the aggregate 
nae those during the first World 
ar. 


“Experience has shown further 
that public spending cannot be 
treated merely as an economic in- 
strument. It is also a_ political 
factor of the highest importance. 
It provides patronage and attracts 
A supposedly temporary 
spending program undertaken for 
an economic purpose tends to de- 
velop into a permanent political 
mechanism for perpetuating the 
bureaucracy in power. Even if 
such a program could be relied 
upon (as it cannot) to restore 
prosperity, it could not be de- 
pended upon to cease when its 
purpose was accom- 


set forth the estimated size of the | plished. 


labor force, the estimated amount 
of private and public investment 
and expenditure required to pro- 
vide full employment for the 
labor force, and the estimated 
amount of such expenditure in 
prospect. The amount, if any, by 
which the estimated amount of 
prospective investment and ex- 
penditure falls short of the’ esti- 
mated amount required to assure 
full employment is to be regarded 


as a prospective deficiency in the | 


budget. 


“When such a deficiency occurs, 
the President is to set forth in the 
budget a general program for en- 
couraging such non-Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure as will 
prevent the deficiency to the 
greatest possible extent. If such 
measures of encouragement are 
deemed insufficient to provide full 
employment, the President is to 
transmit a general program for 
Federal investment and expendi- 
ture sufficient to bring the aggre- 
gate amount of Federal and non- 
Federal investment and expendi- 
ture to the required figure. A 
joint Congressional committee is 
to study the budget and report its 
findings and recommendations. 
The President is to ascertain quar- 
terly the extent to which changes 
in Federal investment and ex- 
penditure may be warranted, and 
the rate of such investment and 
expenditure may be varied in such 
manner as the President may 
deem necessary to assist in assur- 
ing full employment. 


Limitations of Public Spending 

“The experience of recent years 
certainly does not support the 
theory that budgetary deficits 
have an inherent tendency to pro- 
mote prosperity and budgetary 
surpluses a tendency to create de- 
pression. During the nineteen- 
twenties, when the Federal budget 
showed a consistent surplus and 
the public debt was reduced at an 
average rate of approximately a 
billion dollars a year, business in 
the United States enjoyed a pe- 
riod of unprecedented prosperity. 
In the nineteen-thirties the ex- 
perience was reversed; an unin- 
terrupted series of annual Treas- 
ury deficits was accompanied by 
persistent depression. 


“Governmental spending during 
that period unquestionably pro- 
vided jobs temporarily, but it 
completely failed to lay a founda- 
tion for jobs in private business 





“Wartime experience has been 
cited by proponents of the plan as 
evidence that government spend- 
ing can create employment oppor- 
tunities on any desired scale. This 
is undoubtedly true, provided the 
spending is large enough. But it 
is unlikely that even the most en- 
thusiastic supporter of the pro- 
posal would seriously maintain 
that public spending on a scale at 
all comparable with that practiced 
during the war could be carried 
on in time of peace as part of a 
permanent economic program with 
any prospect other than that of 
financial ruin. In the nineteen- 
thirties, spending at a rate that 
increased the national debt by 
more than $30 billion in less than 
nine years proved insufficient to 
take up the employment slack. In 


August, 1939, just before the out-7 


break of the war, the number un- 
employed in the United States was 
estimated by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at 10.14 million, 
as against 6.84 million at the end 
of 1930. 


Danger of Government Guarantee 


“Perhaps the most dangerous 
feature of the proposal is its as- 
sumption of the Government’s re- 
sponsibility to guarantee employ- 
ment. Jobs are given by private 
employers, and the number of 
jobs available at any time depends 
on a large and complex set of 
conditions over which no one ina 
free society has control. As soon 
as, and to the extent that, such 
control is undertaken, the society 
ceases to be free. A government 
of limited powers is not in a fav- 
orable position to guarantee em- 
ployment. 

“The conclusion seems inescap- 
able that full employment cannot 
be guaranteed in a free society. 
Nothing short of a complete dic- 
tatorship would be in a position 
to undertake that responsibility. 
A democratic government charged 
with such a burden would find its 
powers unequal to its task and 
tend inevitably toward authori- 
tarianism. One of the outstanding 
British advocates of the general 
idea concedes that price control 
would probably be an inevitable 
consequence of a full-employment 
policy; that private as well as 
public investment would have to 
be regulated by governmental au- 
thority; that control over the lo- 
cation of industrial plants would 
be a central requirement; that 








ee 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte Says— 


(Continued from page 830) 


nuclear theories alone, the | 


single fact remains that the 
market did go down and left 
a lot of people wondering 
what to do next. Digressing 
from the market for a couple 
of paragraphs and taking a 
peek at the future, as I know 
it, we realize that the post- 
war world is no longer a 
dream. It’s here. And it’s not 
cheerful. 
* %* ok 

Widespread unemployment 
is no longer a theory, some- 
thing we could lick with one 
hand. Unemployment is grow- 
ing daily like a snowball roll- 
ing downhill. And we are not 
solving it. We all speak glibly 
about reconversion. We spoke 
just as glibly about M Day. 
When that would come, we 
heard and read, industry 
would pitch in and in no time 
everything would be rolling. 
Well, things didn’t work out 
that way. The war machine 
wasn’t built overnight. Now 
we hear and read the same 
thing about reconversion. In 
no time, we are told, automo- 
biles, refrigerators, etc., will 
be rolling off the assembly 





‘organized mobility’ of labor would 
have to be maintained; and that 
such civil liberties as the right to 
choose new public officials and 
alter public policies, freedom in 
the choice of occupations and in the 
management of personal incomes, 
and the right of labor to bargain 
collectively and to strike could 
not be exercised ‘irresponsibly.’ 
In the aggregate, these restric- 
tions, together with others that 
would be found corollary to them, 
would leave very little of the ‘free 
society’ that most supporters of 
the plan profess themselves eager 
to preserve. 


“To say that full employment 
cannot be guaranteed is not to say 
that it cannot be substantially 
achieved. There will undoubtedly 
be periods of business depression 
and unemployment in the future, 
as there have been in the past. 
Such periods, however, have al- 
ways heretofore given way to new 
eras of growth and prosperity, in 
which the people, under the stim- 
ulus of competition and oppor- 
tunity, have attained ever higher 
levels of economic welfare. No 
convincing evidence has ever been 
produced to support the belief 
that some force has appeared to 
make business inherently incap- 
able of self-generated recovery. 
There is a widespread conviction 
among business men that in recent 
years no adequate opportunity for 
such recovery has been given. 


“The necessity of preventing 
serious hardship in times of large 
unemployment is beyond question, 
and the national Government must 
provide such aid as private and 
local public agencies cannot sup- 
ply. But the aid should be ex- 
tended as economically as possi- 
ble, should be paid for as largely 
as possible from current revenue, 
and should not be on such a high 
scale as to leave workers no in- 
centive to seek employment in 
self-sustaining trade and industry. 
The belief that the Government 
can and should permanently main- 
tain a predetermined volume of 
aggregate employment by fiscal 
manipulations is, at best, an un- 
tried hypothesis; and to make the 
guarantee of such employment 
the basis of a permanent policy, 
with public credit and the sound- 
ness of the national currency 
among the ultimate stakes, would 
be to invite disaster.” 





lines. Meanwhile the purchas- | 


ing power of the customers 
waiting to buy all these things ' 
is daily being cut. | 

It seems easy to find a con- | 
venient whipping boy to 
blame all this on. But it 
isn’t any single factor which | 
is involved here. It’s a com-' 
bination of all sorts of factors | 
brought on by the end of the 
war. 

If you insist on blaming 
something, better try Con- 
gress. The war has been over 
for more than a week (at 
least hostilities have officially 
ceased), and our lawmakers 
are still in recess instead of 
getting on the job. 


* k * 


The market, being com- 
pletely realistic about things 
it can understand, apparently 
doesn’t care for the picture it 
sees. Last Friday, the first, 
session after V-J, it didn’t! 
seem disturbed too much. It 
had a couple of nervous mo-| 
ments, but that was about all. 


It wasn’t until after a few | 
hours of Monday’s tape had 
streamed past the ticker that 
it began to change its outlook. | 
The worst offenders were the | 
rails. It’s true they held a 
stale long position, but even 
that couldn’t have accounted 
for all the selling you saw. 
Frankly I don’t know what 
did cause the selling. And I 
don’t know if its important. 
Because the only facts I have 
are that the two rails we held 
were stopped out with losses. 
I don’t like these losses any 
more than you do. But there 
is no balm in mulling it over. 
It is done. 








_QOn the other hand, while 
the rails were running like 


isa 


scared rabbits, the industrials 
managed to firm and advance 
from their low points. But 
while the situation at this 
writing has improved it is 
far from reassuring. A few 
of the steels, for example; 
came too close to critical lev- 
els for comfort. This is being 
written on a Tuesday; if by 
Friday, Aug. 24, prices are 
not at least two points above 
Monday’s lows, it would be 
advisable to get out and let 
somebody else play with ’em 
for a while. For, despite offi- 
cial assurances to the con- 
trary, the danger of a wide 
open break can’t be minim- 
ized. 

You still have A. M. Byers 
at 19, currently 18. Stop re- 
mains at 16. If it does not 
cross 20 by Friday get out. 
Jones & Laughlin was bought 
at 35; stop is 33. Current 
price 34. It should be across 


|36 in the next few days, 


otherwise it is no longer at- 
tractive. White Motors at 
2912, stop 28, is now at 30. It 
should be across 32 by Friday. 
Steel at 56, stop 65, was saved 
by a fraction. Stock should 
cross 67. Paramount, last 
week’s recommendation, at 
29142-3012, sold down to 30%. 
Hold it with a stop at 28%, 
But like the others this. one 
also should start moving, up. 
If it doesn’t cross 3144 by 
Friday, give it back arid let 
somebody else do the worry- 


ing. 


uke * x 
More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with these of the 
Chronicle. They are nresented as 
those of the author only.] 





Urges German, Japanese and Italian Industry 
Be Put to Work to Pay Off Reparations Claims 


The establishment of international bodies to control imports, pro- 
duction and exports of the goods of all enemy countries was advo- 
cated on Aug. 18 at London by Eugene P. Thomas, President of the 


National Foreign Trade Council. 


The views of Mr. Thomas, who was 


present in London as a delegate to the first meeting of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce Council since the outbreak of the war, _ 





were made known in an inter-® 


view, according to special London 
advices to the New York “Times,” 
which also stated that a sugges- 
tion that German, Japanese*and 
Italian industry be put to work to 
supply the world with goods 
needed for rehabilitation and that 
the profits from such commerce 
be pooled to pay off reparations 
claims against the countries was 
proffered by Mr. Thomas. From 
the “Times” account of his pro- 
posals, we also quote: 

Under Mr. Thomas’ plan the 
difference between production 
costs in Italy, Japan and Ger- 
many and those of Allied nations 
would represent the “profits” of 
the three nations. Allied control 
officers would add the difference 
between home production costs 
and world market prices to the 
quotations at which the products 
of enemy nations would be ex- 
ported. The difference would be 
pocketed by the Allies as repara- 
tions. ‘ 

“The bases upon which the 
economies of enemy countries 
may be re-established,” he con- 


tinued, “should take into consid- 
eration the possibility of assess- 
ment, by way of partial repara- 
tions, of a proportion of the value 
of the exports which will be per- 
mitted. Such penalties, adjusted 





as to various commodities’ and 
quantities and countries of desti- 
nation, would serve to offset the 
ability of such low-cost producers 
as Germany, Italy and Japan to 
flood the world with their sur- 
pluses of production. 

“It would supplant the vicious 
processes of the compensation 
marks system and bilateral bar- 


‘ter agreements which .Germany 


imposed before the war and ab- 
sorb the subsidy system’ under 
which she forced her surpluses on 
markets dependant upon her. 

“Other countries which have 
been starved during enemy occu- 
pation will also be potential low- 
cost producers and in conformity 
with plans for the control of ene- 
my countries should be brought 
within the scope of inter-Allied 
control of such international trade 
as would be disastrously affected 
by unrestricted ‘law-of-the-jun- 
gle’ competition. 

Mr. Thomas conceded that ap- 
plication of his program involved 
the operation of governmental 
cartels, for a temporary period at 
least, but added that he believed 
the scheme would work satisfac- 
torily and that governmental in- 
fluence would be removed by 


gradual stages. 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


OFFERINGS 


CUDAHY PACKING CO. on July 28 filed 
@ registration statement for 100,000 shares 
of 442% cumulative preferred stock ($100 
par). 

Details—See issue of Aug. 2. 

Offering—Holders of the 74,720 out- 
standing shares of 6% and 7% cumulative 
preferred stock may exchange their stock 
on a share for share basis for the new 
preferred, with a cash adjustment. Shares 
of the new stock not issued under the ex- 
change offer together with the remaining 
25,280 shares are to be sold to under- 
writers. 

Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs & Co. is 
named principal underwriter. 

Offered Aug. 21 at 100 per share and 


dividends. 


J. J. NEWBERRY CO. on July 30 filed a 
registration statement for 100,000 shares of 
334% preferred stock (par $100). 

Exchange—Holders of 50,986 shares of 
series A 5% preferred have the right to 
exchange such stock for similar amount of 
new preferred until Aug. 25. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 2. 

Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
heads the underwriting group. 

Offered Aug. 21 at 101.50 per share and 
dividends. 





NEW FILINGS 


List of issues whose registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC, 











THURSDAY, AUG. 23 


LANE BRYANT, INC., has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 42,526 shares of 
4%% cumulative convertible preferred 
stock (par $50) and 70,876 shares of com- 
mon to be reserved for conversion of the 
preferred. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 9. 

Offering—The company is offering 12,- 
312 shares of the new preferred in ex- 
change for 7% preferred outstanding on 
the basis of two shares of 44%2% preferred 
for one of 7% preferred with a cash ad- 
justment on dividends. The balance will 
be offered to holders of common stock at 
the rate of ome share of preferred for 
each six shares of common. The subscrip- 
tion price will be filed by amendment. 
Although all of the 42,526 shares are to be 
offered to common stockholders, the hold- 
ers of 73,872 shares of common waived 
their preemptive rights in order to permit 
the exchange offer to preferred stockhold- 
ers. 

Underwriters — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane is the principal under- 
writer. 


ARIZONA POWER CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 12,000 shares of 
5% cumulative preferred stock, par $100. 
The shares constitute all of the issued and 
outstanding preferred shares and are being 
sold by James C. Tucker, President and 
Director, the founder of the company. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 9. 

Offering—tThe price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

U tral Republic Co., Inc., 


nderwriters—Cen 
heads the underwriting group. 


SATURDAY, AUG. 25 


CONSOLIDATED BISCUIT CO. has filed 
@ registration statement for 60,000 shares 
4%% convertible cumulative preferred 
stock, par $20. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 9. 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic is $20 per share. 

Underwriters—The principal underwriters 
are F. S. Yantis & Co., Inc., and Dempser 
é Co., both of Chicago. 


MONDAY AUG. 27 


SUN-KRAFT, INC. on August 8 filed 
a@ registration statement for 100,000 shares 
of 30-cent cumulative convertible preferred 
stock and 200,000 shares of common re- 
served for conversion of the preferred. 

Details—-See issue of Aug 16. 

Offering—The price to the public is $5 
per share. In addition to the 90,000 shares 
which are to be offered to the puopiic, 
10,000 shares of the preferred are to be 
issued by e company to the estate of 
Eben D. Norton in exchange for 100,000 
Shares of common stock owned by the 
estate. These 100,000 shares of common 
are to be retired and cancelled. 

Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf 
named principal underwriter. 


Co. is 


BROCKWAY GLASS CO., INC., on Aug. 
8 filed a registration statement for 10,000 
shares of 5% cumulative preferred stock, 


par $50. 
Details—See issue of Aug. 16. 
Oftering—The price to the public is $50 
per share. The company will offer the 
securities to the residents of the City of 
Muskogee, Okla., and others who are in- 
terested in the establishment of a glass 
Plant by the company at Muskogee, as 
well as to persons living in the vicinity 
of Brockway, Pa. 
. Underwriters— There are no 
writers. 


under- 


TUESDAY AUG. 28 


CELOTEX CORP. on Aug. 9 filed a regis- 
tration statement for $5,000,000 15-year 
3%% debentures and 109,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock, par $20. The 
offerings of the debentures and preferred 
stock are independent offerings, which may 
but need not ke made concurrently. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 16. 





Offering—The public offering price of 
the debentures and preferred stock will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co., 
Chicago, heads the underwriting group, 
with names of others to be filed by 
amendment. 


JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR CO., INC., 
on Aug. 9 filed a registration statement for 
167,000 shares of common stock, $1 par. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 29. 

Offering—The company is offering to the 
holders of its common stock of record 
on Sept. 3, 1945, the right to subscribe 
at $9.75 per share for additional shares 
on the basis of seven-tenths of one share 
for each share held. Subject to the prior 
rights of holders of subscription warrants, 
officers of the corporation, who are not 
directors, and employees will be entitled 
to subscribe to 21,287 shares at $9.75 per 
share. 

Underwriters—D’ Antoni & Co., New Or- 
leans, is the principal underwriter. 


WEDNESDAY AUG. 29 


STANDARD FORGINGS CORP. on Aug. 
10 filed a registration statement for 120,- 
000 shares of common stock, par $1. The 
shares are issued and outstanding and are 
being sold by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 16. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Shields & Co., 
heads the underwriting group. 


CENTRAL HUDSON GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORP. on Aug. 10 filed a registration 
statement for 445,738 shares of common 
stock. The shares are issued and out- 
standing and are owned by Niagara Hud- 
son Power Corp. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 16. 

Offering—The shares are to be sold at 
competitive bidding and the price to the 
public will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—To be filed by amend- 
ment. 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING CO. on 
Aug. 10 filed a registration statement for 
$5,000,000 20-year 3% sinking fund deben- 
tures due 1965. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 16. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group is 
headed by A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., of 
Chicago. 


THURSDAY AUG. 30 


CONSUMERS POWER CO. on Aug. 16 
filed a registration statement for $113,- 
$25,000 first mortgage bonds series due 
1975. The bonds will be sold at competi- 
tive bidding and the interest rate will be 
named by the successful bidder. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 16. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The names will be filed 
by amendment. 


Chicago, 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., on Aug. 16 filed 
a registration statement for 100,000 shares 
of cumulative convertible preferred stock, 
par $100. The dividend rate will be filed 
by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 11. 

Offering—The company proposes to issue 
warrants to common stockholders of rec- 
ord Sept. 7, 1945, to subscribe at the rate 
of one share of the new convertible pre- 
ferred for each 20 shares of common stock 
at a price to be filed by amendment. 
Warrents will expire at 3 p.m. Sept. 19, 

&. 

Underwriters— The underwriters are 
Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., Allison-Williams 
Co., C. S. Ashmun, Cadwell Phillips Co., 
J. M. Dain & Co., Frank & Belden, Inc., 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co., Kalman & Co., Inc., Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., W. C. Langley & Co., Lee Higginson 
Corporation, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, Park-Shaughnessy & Co., Piper, 
Jaffray & Hopwood, L. F. Rothschild & 
Co., Smith, Barney & Co., Union Securi- 
ties Corporation, Watling, Lerchen & Co., 
Dean Witter & Co., Harold E. Wood & 
Co.,@no Woodard-Elwood & Co. 


MINNESOTA POWER & LIGHT CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $26,000,- 
000 first mortgage bonds due 1975. The 
bonds will be sold at competitive bidding 
and the interest rate will be named by 
the successful bidder. 

Address—Duluth, Minn. 

Business—Public utility. 

Offering—tThe price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. . 

Proceeds—The funds received together 
with treasury eash in addition to the pro- 
ceeds of $6,000,000 serial notes will be 
used to retire $10,700,000 first and re- 
funding mortgage 5% bonds, series due 
1955; $18,000,000 first and refunding mort- 
gage 442s, series due 1973, and $3,589,000 
ag Northern Power Co. first 5s due 

Underwriters—-The names will be filed 
by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5865. Form 
S-1. (8-11-45). 


SATURDAY SEPT. 1 


FABRICON PRODUCTS, INC., on Aug. 
13 filed a registration statement for 28,960 
shares of common stock, $5 par value. The 
shares are issued and outstanding and are 
being sold by five stockholders, including 
18,960 shares by Lawrence O. Turner, 
President of the company. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 16. 

Offering—The price te the public is $25 
per share. 

Underwriters—Baker, & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


VALLEY OSAGE OIL CO. on Aug. 13 
filed a registration statement for 143,659 
shares of class A stock. Of the shares 


Simonds 





registered 113,468 are being sold by the 


® -egistrant and 30,191 shares are 





issued 
and outstanding and are being sold on 
behalf of the Thomas Gilcrease Foun- 
dation. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 

Offering—The price to 
$12.50 per share. 

Underwriters—The underwriter is Gil- 
crease Oil Co. of Texas, 165 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 5 


LELAND ELECTRIC CO. has filed a reg- 
istered statement for 25,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative convertible preferred stock (par 
$25) and 50,000 shares of common stock 
(par $3) and scrip for fractional shares. 

Address—Dayton, Ohio 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—To be used for working capi- 
tal of subsidiary, the Hi Lec Co. and for 
new equipment, construction and plant re- 
arrangement. : 

Underwriters—Otis & Co. and Curtiss, 
House & Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5869. Form 
S-1. (8-17-45). 


INDIANA GAS & WATER CO. has filed 
a registration statement for $6,000,000 
first mortgage bonds due 1970. The bonds 
will be sold at competitive bidding and 
the interest rate will be named by the 
successful bidder. 

Address—Indianapolis, Ind. 

Business—-Public utility. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—To purchase gas and water 
utility properties of the Public Service Co. 
of Indiana, Inc. 

Underwriters—The names will be filed 
by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5870. Form 
S-1. (8-17-45). 


16. 
the public is 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 6 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
CORP. has filed a registration statement 
for 97,000 shares of $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, no par value. 

Address—New York, N. Y. 

Business—Manufacturers 
chemicals, etc. 

Proceeds—Holders of the 89,840 out- 
standing shares of $4.50 and $4.25 cumula- 
tive preferred stocks will be afforded an 
opportunity to exchange their shares for 
the new preferred stock on a basis giving 
them the equivalent of the redemption 
value of their shares. A cash adjustment 
will be made in lieu of issuing fractional 
shares. Shares of the new preferred stock 
not issued under the exchange offer, to- 
gether with 1,297 additional shares, will 
be offered publicly by the underwriters at 
a price to be supplied by amendment. 
Unexchanged shares of the $4.50 and $4.25 
preferred stocks are to be called for re- 
demption on or before Nov. 2. 

Underwriters—-F. Eberstadt & Co. 
named principal underwriters. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5871. Form 
S-1. (8-18-45). 


of industrial 


are 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 9 


COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CoO. 
has filed a_ registration statement for 
111,890 shares of common stock, par $1. 
The shares are issued and outstanding. 
The selling stockholders are Union Securi- 
ties Corp. 101,890 shares, and Joseph H. 
King, a director, 10,000. 

Address—Equitable Building, Denver, 
Col 


Business—Flour and feed, etc. 

Offering—The price to the public is $13 
per share. The underwriters are to receive 
$1.50 per share. 

Proceeds—The proceeds go to the selling 
stockholders. The statement says the in- 
vestment of Union Securities is approxi- 
mately $1.92 per share with an aggregate 
gross profit of $975,745 to be received on 
the sale. The cost to Mr. King of the 
10,000 shares amounted to $2 per share 
and his gross profit on sale would be 
$95,000. 

Underwriters—The underwriters are Paul 
H. Davis & Co., Chicago, 45,270 shares; 
Hornblower & Weeks, New York, and 
Boettcher & Co., Denver, 33,310 shares 
each. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5874. Form 
S-1. (8-21-45). 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 











ACF-BRILL MOTORS CO. on June 30 filed 
a registration statement for 190,464% war- 
rants. The warrants are issued and out- 
standing and are being sold by American 
Car & Foundry Investment Corp. 

Details—See issue of July 12. 

Offering—The warrants entitle the hold- 
er to subscribe to the common stock of the 
company. The selling stockholder, American 


Car & Foundry Investment Corporation, 


proposes to offer the warrants for sale to 
the public commencing approximately Aug. 
1, 1945, with the price to be. determined 
from day to day by market sales of the 
warrants. 

Underwriters—None mentioned. 


ALLIED STORES CORP. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 200,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock, par $100. The 
dividend rate will be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 9. 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. It is ex- 
pected that arrangements will be made 
with the underwriters whereby holders of 
the company’s outstanding 5% preferred, 
par $100, will be afforded an opportunity 





to purchase the new stock by tendering 
their old stock in payment for the new. 

Underwriters—-The underwriting group is 
headed by Lehman Brothers. 


ANCHORAGE HOMES, INC. on July 17 
filed a registration statement for 505,000 
shares of Class A capital stock, par $1, 
and 250,000 shares of Class B stock, par 
10 cents. 

Details—See issue of July 26. 

Offering—-There is to be presently of- 
fered to the public 250,000 shares of Class 
A and 50,000 shares Class B to be offered 
in units of 10 shares of Class A and 2 
shares of Class B at a price of $60.20 per 
unit. 

Underwriters—Andre de Saint-Phalle & 
Co., heads the underwriting group. 


BROOKLYN BOROUGH GAS CO. on July 
10 filed a registration statement for $3,- 
640,000 first mortgage bonds due Aug. 1, 
1970. The interest rate will be filed by 
amendment. 

Details—-See issue of July 19. 

Offering—The price to the public 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—-The bonds will be offered 
for sale at competitive bidding and the 
names of underwriters filed by amend- 
ment. 


will 


BROOKLYN BOROUGH GAS CO. July 11 
filed a registration statement for 15,000 
shares cumulative preferred stock. The 
stock will be sold at competitive bidding 
and the dividend rate filed by amendment 

Details-——See issue of July 19. 

Offering—Price to public to be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—To be filed by amend- 
ment. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC & GAS CO. on 
July 30 registered 65,000 shares of 4.75% 
cumulative preferred stock, Series A, par 
$50. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 2. 

Offering—The company will offer the 
new 4.75% preferred in exchange for its 
presently outstanding 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock on a share for share basis. 
The unissued shares will be sold. to the 
underwriters who will offer them to the 
public at a price to be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Underwriters — The underwriting group 
is headed by Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis and Loewi & Co. 


CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT & POWER CO 
m Dec. 28 filed a registration statemeni 
for 11,972 shares of preferred stock, cumu- 
lative ($100 par). The dividend rate wil 
ve filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 4, 1945. 

Offering—Company proposes to invite 
proposals for services to be rendered t 
‘ in obtaining acceptances of the exchange 
offer of new preferred stock for old pre- 
ferred and for the purchase from it oi 
such of the 11,972 shares as are not ex- 
shanged pursuant to the exchange offer. 


CHICAGO CONSUMERS COOPERATIVE, 
INC., has filed a registration statement 
for 17,500 shares of common stock, par $20. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 9. 

Offering—tThe price is $20 per share. 

Underwriters — No underwriting. Sales 
will be conducted by members and officers 
to prospective members. ‘ 


COLONIAL STORES INC. has filed a 


registration statement for 60,000 shares of |- 


cumulative preferred stock, 4% series, par 
$50 


Details—See issue of Aug. 9. 

Offering—-The company is offering to the 
holders of its 52,478 shares of 5% cumula- 
tive preferred the privilege of exchanging 
such shares for new shares on a share for 
Share basis plus a cash payment. Any 


shares of the new preferred not issued |, 
under the exchange offer plus the 7,522 |, 


additional shares will be sold to the un- 
derwriters to be offered to the public at a 
price to be filed by amendment. 
Underwriters—The underwriting group is 
headed by "iemphill, Noyes & Co., First 
Boston Corp. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO. on June 7% 
filed a registration statement for 250,000 
shares of preferred stock ($100 par). Divi- 
dend rate will be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of June 14. 

Offering—Company is offering the hold- 
ers of the 121,938 shares of 44%4% cumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock to exchange 
their stock, share for share, for the new 
preferred. The underwriters have agreed 
to purchase any of the 250,000 shares of 
preferred not issued in exchange for out- 
Standing preferred. Company will call an: 
of the old preferred at $105 per share 
plus accrued dividends. 

Underwriters —-Kidder, Peabody & Co 
and First Boston Corp. are named prin- 
cipal underwriters. 


CONTAINER ENGINEERING CO. on June |" 


15 filed a registration statement for 25,000 
shares common stock (par $10). 
Details—See issue of June 21. 
Offering—Price to the public is given as 
$35 per share. 


Underwriters—William L. Ullrich, St. | 


Louis, will manage the sale of the entire 
issue. 


COVENTRY GOLD MINES, LTD. on Apri; 


21 filed a registration statement for 333,333 
shares of common stock. 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering—Price to the public is 30 cents 
per share. 

Underwriters—None named. The com- 
pany proposes to market its own securities. 


EVERSHARP, INC., on July 9 filed a 
registration statement for 32,500 shares of 
common stock, par $1. Shares are issued 
and outstanding and are being sold for 
the account of certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of July 19. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Lehman Brothers heads 
the underwriting group. 


.dustries, Inc., 





GASPE OIL VENTURES, LTD., on May 
8 filed a registration statement for 1,500,- 
000 shares of common stock ($1 par) and 
200,000 common share purchase warrants 
and 200,000 shares of common reserved 
for warrants. ‘ 

Details—See issue of May 17. 

Business—Exploration and development 
of oil wells. 

Offering—Price to the public is 60 cents 
per share. The underwriter will receive 
purchase wararnts for the purchase of 
2,000 shares of common for each 15. 
shares of common stock sold in the offer- 
ing at a price of 45 cents per share. 

Underwriter—tTellier & Co. 


HAMILTON RADIO CORP. on July 27 
filed a registration statement for 150,000 
shares of its common stock, par $1, of 
which 100,000 shares are to we offered 
presently to the public and 50,000 shares 
reserved for the conversion of warrants, 
and 50,000 common stock purchase war- 
rants. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 2. 

Offering—The common stock is being 
offered to the public at $5.75 per share. 
The common stock warrants entitle holder 
to purchase shares at $5.75 per share 
before Aug. 1, 1950. The company pro- 
poses to sell 30,000 of the warrants to 
underwriters, 15,000 to Adolphe A. Juviler, 
President and Treasurer, and 5,000 to 
Percy L. Schoenen, Vice President and Sec- 
retary, at 10 cents each. 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, 
is principal underwriter. 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for $6,000,000 
sinking fung debentures, due Sept. 1, 1960, 
and 190,000 shares: of $2:25 cumulative 
convertible preferred, par $50. : 

Details—See issue of Aug. 9. 

Offering—The public offering price of 
the debentures will be filed by amendment. 
Of the 190,000 shares of $2.25 preferred, 
173,500 shares are to be offered by the 
company in exchange, on a share for share 
basis plus a payment of $5 a share to*the 
company and with a cash adjustment of 
dividends, to holders of its outstanding 
Class A no par value stock. The remain- 
ing 16,500 shares and the unexchanged 
shares will be sold to the underwriters and 
offered to the public at a price tu be filed 
by amendment. The $5 represents the 
difference betwen the par value of the new 
stock and the $45 redemption value of the 
Class A stock. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group is 
headed by Paul H. Davis & Co. and Union 
Securities Co. . 


INTERNATIONAL FURNITURE CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $1,000,+ 
000 12-year 5% convertible sinking fund 
debentures, due Aug. 1, 1957, and 100,000 
Shares of common stock, par $1. The 
common shares are issued and are being 
sold for the account of Philip W. Pelts, 
who is described as president and sole 
Share holder of the company. 

‘Details—See issue of Aug. 9. 

Offering—-The public offering price of 
the debentures is 100 and Of the common 
stock $8.25 per share. : 

Underwriters—Straus & Blosser, Chicago, 
is named principal underwriter. 


MARICOPA RESERVOIR & POWER CO. 
on June 29 filed a registration statement’ 
for $3,343,500 4% incemé debentures ‘due 
May 1, 1970, and $4,458 shares of common 
‘stock, no par. 

Details—See issue of July 5. 

Offering—Company is offering, to hold- 
ers of $3,343,500 3% income bonds due 
Oct. 1, 1959, units consisting of $750 of 4% 
‘Income bonds and one share of its com- 
mon’ stock, in exchange for each $750 
outstanding income bond, in connection 
with the plan of reorganization. 

Underwriters—The Dunne-Israel Co. 


MOHAWK PETROLEUM CORP. has filed 
a4 registration statement for 120,000 shares 
of common stock ($1 par). The shares are 
‘issued and outstanding and are being sold 
for the account of certain stockholders. 

Details—-See issue of Aug. 9. 

Offering—-The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Noel & Co. 


MONONGAHELA POWER CO. on June 
30 filed a registration statement for $22,+ 
000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1975, 
and $0,000 shares of cumulative préferred 
stock, par $100. The interest and dividend 
rates will be filed by amendment. 

Details—-See issue of July 12. 

Underwriters—The names of underwrit- 
ers will be filed by amendment. ' 

Bids Invited—Company is inviting bids 
for the purchase of the bonds and stoek. 
“Bids will be received up to 12 noon (EWT) 
on Aug. 22 at 50 Broad Street, New York 
City, the interest rate and dividend rate 
to be specified in the bids. 


MONTANA-DAKOTA UTILITIES CO. on 
July 25 filed a registration statement for 
oe 4-6 shares of common stock (par 


Details—See issue of Aug. 2. ° 
Offering—Price to the public will be filed 
“by amendment. 
Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 


NOMA ELECTRIC CORP. on July 26 
filed a. registration statement for 247,361 
shares of common stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 2. 

Underwriters—None. ' 

Offering—Company is offering its com-~ 
mon stock to stockholders of Triumph In- 
formerly known as Triumph 
Explosives, Inc.. on the basis of two shares 
of Triumph common, $2 par, for one share 
of Noma. Ansonia Electrical Co., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Noma, owns 200,000 
shares of the common stock of Triumph. 
The offer of Noma is conditioned upon the 
acceptance of the offer by the holders of at 
least 80% of the stock of Triumph within 
the time period designated. The result éf 
the exchange offer, when effective, will be 
to convert Triumph into a controlled sul - 
Sidiary of Noma as of July 31, 1945, not- 
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withstanding the fact that the exchange 
offer will not be consummated until a later 
date, the statement said. Assuming all of 
the shares of Triumph are exchanged pur- 
suant to the order the shares of Triumph 
will be recorded on the books of the com- 
Pany at $3,626,682. Triumph has 494,722 
Shares of common stock outstanding. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Raw Materials, Equipment Asked for Small 
Business on Equal Basis With Larger Plants’ 


Senator James E. Murray, Chairman of the Senate Small Busi- | 
ness Committee, filed with the Senate on July 30 a report of the, 
committee on the Impact of Reconversion Policies on Small Business, | 
expressing the: belief that the “unplanned reconversion” is about | 
to become a mad scramble for materials which will threaten the 

















| NU - ENAMEL CORPORATION 


Notice of Dividends 
CONVERTIBLE PREFERRED STOCK 


The Board of Directors of this 
Corporation has declared two in- 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 
COMPANY 
PREFERENCE DIVIDEND 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. on May 
4 filed a registration statement for 700,000 
Shares cf common stock (par $25). The 





shares are owned by the North American 
Co. which is offering them. 

Details—-See issue of May 10. 

Awarded May 22 to Blyth & Co., Inc. at 
$36.76 7/10 per share. 

The SEC on May 23 refused to approve 
the bid, stating that competition had “‘been 
stifled.”’ 


POTOMAC EDISON CO. on April 19 filed 
@ registration statement for 63,784 shares 
of 4%% preferred stock (par $100). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering—Thne company will offer the 
63,784 shares of preferred stock in ex- 
change for the 29,182 shares of 7% and 
34,602 shares of 6% preferred stock now 
@utstanding on a share for share basis 
with a dividend adjustment in each case 
@nd_$5 in cash for each share of 7% pre- 
ferred stock exchanged. 

Underwriters— The company has re- 
tained Alex. Brown & Sons as dealer-man- 
ager to aid it in obtaining acceptances of 
the exchange offer. 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. on July 
28 filed a registration statement for 100,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock (no 
Par). The dividend rate will be filed by 
amendment. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 2. 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane heads the underwriting 
group, with names of others to be filed by 
amendment. 


BED BANK OIL CO. on May 31 filed a 
registration statement for 990,793 shares 
ef common stock (par $1). 

Details—See issue of June 7. 

Offering—Of the shares registered Ben- 
mett & Co., Inc., parent of Red Bank, wil) 
receive 209,970 shares in return for a like 
mumber of shares loaned to the registrant 
in connection with the acquisition of 54% 
of the outstanding stock of Seatex Oil Co., 
Inc. In addition, 150,000 of the shares 
registered will be issued to stockholders of 
Federal Steel Products Corp. in exchange 
for all of Federal’s stock. Bennett & Co., 
Inc., is the sole underwriter as to an ad- 
ditional 100,000 shares of common regis- 
tered. The balance of 530,823 shares of 
stock being registered have heretofore been 

ed to Bennett & Co., Inc., in exchange 
various obligations of the registrant. 

Underwriters Principal underwriter 
Bennett & Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas. 


ROBERTS TOWING COMPANY on July 
11 filed a registration statement for $500,- 
000 serial 442% equipment trust certifi- 
cates. 

Details—See issue of July 19. 

Offering—tThe price to the public of the 
different series ranges from 99 to 102. 
The average price to the public is given 
as 100.47. 

Guucrwriters—-S. K. Cunningham, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, and John Nordman Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


ROCKLAND GAS CO., INC., on July 26 
filed a registration statement for 30,500 
Shares of common stock, ‘no par). ‘fne 
shares are issued and outstanding and do 
mot represent new financing. 

Details—See issue. of Aug. 2. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
$26 per share. 

Underwriters—-The principal underwrit- 
ers are Butcher & Sherrerd, Putnam & Co., 
Chas. W. Scranton & Co., Battles & Co., 
Inc. and Southern Securities Corp. 


ST. JOSEPH LIGHT & POWER CO. on 
. 28 filed a registration statement for 

056 shares of Class A 5% cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100. 

Detaiis—-See issue of March 8. 

Offering —The company is offering 13,056 
@hares of :ts Class A 5% preferred shares 
fm conversion share for share of the out- 
standing 5% cumulative preferred shares 
\held by others than Cities Service Power 
& Light Co. 

Underwriters—The company has retainea 
Bstabrook & Co., G. H. Walker & Co. and 
Prescott, Wright, Snider Co. as exchange 
agents to secure and procure consents of 
preferred shareholders to the conversion. 

The company also proposes to refund the 
$4,806,000. first mortgage bonds, 4%% 
series due 1947 and to reduce the aggre- 

te principal amount of its indebtedness 
to $3,750,000 by redeeming the outstanding 

and issuing $3,750,000 of new bonds. 
The bonds will be sold at competitive bid- 


SEABOARD FINANCE CO. on July 12 
filed a registration statement for $3,000,- 
000 5% 10-year sinking fund debentures 
due Aug. 1, 1955, and 70,000 shares cumu- 
lative preferréd stock, series A, with com- 
mon stock purchase warrants. 

Details—See issue of July 19. 

Offering—The jrice to the public is 
100 for the debentures and $30 per share 
for the preferred. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group 
is headed by Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 
and Johnson, Lemon & Co. 


SOLAR MANUFACTURING CORP. on July 
23 filed a registration statement for $1,- 
500,000 5% 15-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due Aug. 1, 1960; five-year common 
stock purchase warrants to purchase 
57,500 shares and a like amount of common 
shares issuable upon the exercise of the 
Warrants. The company proposes to sell 
the debentures plus 20,000 warrants to an 
underwriting group headed by Van Alstyne, 
Woel & Co. Each 
have attached a non-detachable warrant 





$1,000 debenture will ! 


continued existence of small business 
particularly, the security of job© 


holders. The report says that: 

“The life-blood of every factory 
in America is its raw materials 
and equipment and it is the task 
of the Small Business Committee 
to see to it that America’s 190,000 
smaller manufacturing plants with 
their 9,000,000 workers are pro- 
vided access to raw materials and 
equipment on an equal basis with 
larger plants.” 

The report also states: 

“Without a program for a fair 
and equitable apportionment of 
raw materials, and _ especially 
those raw materials of which 
there is not enough to satisfy the 
full needs of all business, the Na- 
tion must be prepared to face the 
staggering prospect of ruined and 
bankrupted factories and wide- 
spread unemployment.” j 

“Despite the fact that smaller 
business was given a place in the 
war-production picture, the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee” 
says the report “recalls that this 
role would not have been on its 





entitling the holders to purchase 25 shares 
of common. 

Details—See issue of July 26. 

Offering—The price per unit to the pub- 
lic will be 100. 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
heads the underwriting group. 


SOUTHWESTERN ELECTRIC SERVICE 
CO. April 18 filed a registration statement 
for $2,375,000 first mortgage bonds, 3%% 
series due 1975; 8,500 shares 4%4% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100) and 128.,- 
935 shares of common (par $1). 

Through amendment filed Aug. 9 the 
amounts were changed to $1,550,000 bonds, 
10,150 shares of preferred and 161,180 
common shares (to be offered at $9.50 per 
share). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering —Holders of the outstanding 
common stock of Southwestern Public 
Service Co. will be given the right to sub- 
scribe to the 128,935 shares of common at 
the rate of one share of common of South- 
western Electric for each five shares of 
common of Southwestern Public Service. 
The subscription price will be filed by 
amendment. The public offering price of 
any unsubscribed common and of the 
bonds and preferred stock will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—To be filed by amendment 

Bids Invited—Company is inviting bids 
to be received by Republic National Bank, 
1309 Main Street, Dallas, Texas, up to 
10 o’clock (CWT) Aug. 24 or by company 
at 30 Broad Street, New York, up to 11 
o’clock (EWT) the same day, for the pur- 
chase of $1,550,000 first mortgage bonds. 
Bids for the purchase of 10,150 shares of 
preferred stock will also be received at the 
same time and places. 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP. on March 
19 filed a registration statement for .663,- 
500 shares Class A common stock, par 
value one cent a share, with Class A com- 
mon stock purchase warrants. Of the tota) 
330,500 are issued and outstanding and 
are being sold by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 29. 

Offering—tThe initial offering price is $5 
per share. Of the 133,000 shares being 
offered for account of company, 20,000 are 
so be offered to employees at $4.25 per 
share. Shares not subscribed for by em- 
dloyees will be sold to public through un- 
derwriters along with the rest of the public 
offering. For every ten shares of common 
stock bought, purchasers, other than em- 
dloyees, will receive warrants to subscribe 
‘to one share of common stock, at $5 per 
share, on or before Dec. 31, 1948. Em- 
dloyees will receive such warrants for eacb 
five shares of common stock purchased. 

Underwriters — Floyd D. Cerf Co. is 
named principal underwriter. 

Stop Order Action—The SEC on June 29 
dismissed the stop order proceedings com- 
menced April 10, 1945. In its opinion the 
Commission said it is satisfied that the 
amendments subsequently filed by the com- 
pany substantially correct the deficiencies 
cited in the notice of the proceeding er- 
eept those relating to the warrants, 


VIRGINIA RED LAKE MINES, LTD. on 
June 24 filed a registration statement for 
220,000 shares of capital stock, par $1 
(Canadian). 

Details—See issue of Aug. 2. 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic is 60% cents Canadian or 55 cents 
United States funds. 

Underwriters—Willis E. Burnside & Co., 
New York. 


WESTERN LIGHT & TELEPHONE CoO., 
INC. on July 27 filed a registration state- 
ment for $6,200,000 first mortgage bonds, 
Series A, due July 1; 1975. The interest 
rate will be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 2. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment, after the bonds are 
offered for sale at competitive bidding. 

Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 





in the United States, and 





present scale, if it had not been 
for Government aid.” “With this 
in mind” the report continues— 
“the committee wants smaller 
business to have adequate oppor- 
tunities in the post-war world, 
both because it has (1) proved 
that it is a vital segment of our 
country, and (2) because it is 
traditionally—and in the minds of 
many practically the connerstone 
on which our economic structure 
is built.” 

The Committee in its report 
makes the following 8 recom- 
mendations to WPB for a con- 
structive reconversion program to 
adequately protect small business 
and assure that they have proper 
access to available supplies of 
basic materials for production of 
civilian goods: 

“1. That Priorities Regulations 
Nos. 27 and 29 be amended so as 
to provide preference rating as- 
sistance to firms doing less than a 
stated amount of business each 
quarter after Oct. 1, 1945. 

“2. That reconsideration be 
given to increasing the $50,000 
limit in Priorities Regulation No. 
27 to $100,000 in order to increase 
the number of firms which are 
eligible to use it. 


“3. That special consideration 
be given to applying the dollar 
volume limit on use of Priorities 
Regulation No. 27 to a firm’s 
civilian business only, in order 
that smaller firms which are still 
partially engaged in war work 
will be able to use the assistance 
which it offers to resume civilian 
goods production on a partial 
basis. 

“4. That the statement of policy 
contained in Priorities Regulation 
No. 28 be modified to show that 
the War Production Board will 
grant preference-rating assistance 
to smaller firms which need one 
or two components to resume 
civilian goods manufacture and 
not only in the ‘very exceptional 
cases’ to which it now applies. 


“5. That every effort be made 
to broaden and strengthen the 
War Production Board’s inventory 
control enforcement so that larger 
firms will not tend to indulge in 
preemptive buying now that the 
war in Europe is over. 


“6. That the War Production 
Board continues to observe the 
operation of manpower controls 
as they apply to raw material pro- 
ducers, and that the War Produc- 
tion Board, in conjunction with 
War Manpower Commission, in- 
vestigate the possibility of remov- 
ing all manpower controls over 
producers of basic raw materials 
even in areas where manpower is 
in critical supply. 

“7. That the War Production 
Board make every effort to bring 
about the prompt conversion of 
Government-owned steel plants to 
the manufacture of types of steel 
which are suitable for the produc- 
tion of civilian-type goods. 

“8 That the War Production 
Board adopt a definite policy of 
setting a proportionate share of 
basic materials and parts for the 
exclusive use of smaller business 
concerns, based on previous usage 
of such materials by individual 
small plants. 

“To this end, the Board should 
in the committee’s opinion, estab- 
lish a feasible program of distri- 
bution for such materials and the 
program should be definite in 
order to afford smaller businesses 
advance knowledge so that they 
will be in ‘position to plan their 
future production of civilian 
goods. This plan should be draft- 
ed in such manner as to assure 
that no small firm will be dis- 
criminated against as the result of 
a mal-distribution of materials, 


The Board of Directors of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company on Au- 
gust 21, 1945, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1%% ($.125) per 
share on the outstanding shares of 
the 5% Cumulative Preference 
Stock of the Company, payable 
October 1, 1945 to the holders of 
such stock of record at the close 
of business September 4, 1945. 


- COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company on Au- 
gust 21, 1945, declared a quarterly 
dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) 
per share on the outstanding 
shares of the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable October 1, 
1945 to the holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
September 4, 1945. 


W. P. STURTEVANT, 
Secretary. 


























itial quarterly dividends of 15¢ 
each on the 60c cumulative divi- 
dend convertible preferred stock, 
the first payable September 15, 
1945 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business September 5, 
1945 and the second payable De- 
cember 15, 1945 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
November 30, 1945. 


COMMON STOCK 
The Board of Directors has also 
declared a dividend of 10c per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able September 15, 1945 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business August 31, 1945. 
Checks will be mailed. 
O. M. NORBY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of twenty-five cents 
per share on the Capital Stock of the 
Company, payable September 11, 1945, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business August 29, 1945. 

Checks will be mailed by Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall St., New York 
15, N. Y., Transfer Agent. 

H. G. SMITH, Treasurer, 
33 Pine Street, 
August 20, 1945. New York 5, N. Y. 


LIQUIDATION NOTICE 


The Farmers & Merchants National Bank o: 
Eureka, located at Eureka in the State o! 
Nevada, is closing its affairs. All note holder: 
and other creditors of the association are 
therefore hereby notified to present the note 
and other claims for payment. 

Dated: June 16, 1945. 


Cc. L. TOBIN, Cashier. 














and at the same time, it should 
constitute a définite and concrete 
program. 


“For example, the committee 
believes that if there is 400,000 
tors of sheet steel available for 
civilian production during a 
given quarter, all smaller busi- 
nesses which used sheet steel dur- 
ing a base period (perhaps 1940 
or 1941) be given a share of the 
400,000 tons according to base pe- 
riod usage.” 





Repayments on Home 
Mortgages in 1944 


Home mortgages held by mem- 
ber savings and loan associations 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System were paid down by more 


than a billion dollars in 1944, 
James Twohy, Governor of the 
System reported on July 21. He 
stated that “the total of repay- 
ments on these mortgages, esti- 
mated at $1,092,000,000, compared 
with $993,000,000 in 1943 and 
$745,000,000 in 1941, the last pre- 
war year.” 

The advices from Mr. Twohy also 
state: 

The report, covering the activi- 
ties of all member institutions of 
the System in 1944 shows that 
savings and loan association mem- 
bers made mortgage loans reach- 
ing $1,318,000,000, a 25% increase 
over 1943. However, the acceler- 
ated rate of repayments by bor- 
rowers resulted in a net increase 
of only $226,000,000 in loan bal- 
ances, which stood at $4,274,000,- 
000 on Dee. 31. Resources of all 
members “of the System, chiefly 
savings and loan associations, in- 
creased during 1944 to a total of 
$7,333,000,000, a gain of $940,000,- 
000, the report said. 

Despite the scarcity of construc- 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvester 
Company declared a quarterly dividend of 
sixty-five cents (65c) per share on the com- 
mon stock payable October 15, 1945, to all 
holders of record at the close of business on 
September 15, 1945. 


SANFORD B. WHITE 
Secretary 








INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
475 Fitth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


A dividend of FIFTY CENTS a share has 
been declared on the capital stock of this 
Company, payable October 1, 1945, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
September 15, 1945. The stock transfer. books 
of the Company will not be closed. 


HERVEY J. OSBORN, Secretary. 


JM Johns- Manville 


Corporation 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 
able September 7, 1945, to holders of record 
August 25, 1945. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Tréasurer 








KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Preferred, Series B Dividend No. 175 
Kansas City, Missouri August 16, 1945 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the First Preferred, Series ‘‘B’’, Stock 
of the Kansas City Power & Light Company 
has been declared payable October 1, 1945, to 
stockholders ot record at the close of business 
September 14, 1945. 

All persons holding stock of the company 
are requested to transfer on or before Septem- 
ber 14, 1945, such stock to the persons who are 
entitled to receive the dividends. s 

H. C. DAVIS, Assistant Secretary. 





KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y¥. 
August 17, 1945. 

A cash distribution of twenty-five cents (25c) 
& suace una a special cash distribution of 
twenty-five cents (25c) a share have today 
been declared by Kennecott Copper Corpora- 
tion, payable on September 29, 1945 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
August 31, 1945. 


A. 8S. CHEROUNY, Secretary. 
| eS 


Magma Copper Company | 
Dividend No. 92 


On August 15, 1945, a dividend of Twelve 
and One-half Cents (121%4c) per share was de- 
clared on the capital stock of Ma Copper 
Company, payable September 15, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
August 29, 1945. 

H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 











Newmont Mining 


Corporation 
Dividend No. 68 
On August 17, 1945, a dividend of 37¥ 
per share was declared on the capital stock 
of Newmont Mining Corporation, payable Sep- 
tember 15, 1945, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business August 31, 1945. _ 
GUS MRKVICKA, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


cents 








‘DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividend of 25¢ a share on the 
Common Stock has been declared payable 
October 1, 1945, to stockholders of record 


on September 20, 1945. 
M, F. BALCOM, Treasurer. 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 





tion loan outlets because of build- 
ing restrictions, the associations 
generally continued to encourage 
thrift by accepting new share in- 
vestments, with the result that} 





savings of the public in their cus- 
tody rose by $182,000,000 or 17%. 





Salem, Massachusetts Aug. 22, 1945 














TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on the Company’s 
capital stock, payable September 15, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
August 27, 1945. ‘ 

H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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“Qur Reporter on Governments” 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


After the two day holiday following the Japanese surrender, the 
Government bond market was faced with the realities of peace, in 
the announcement that a Victory Loan would take place in the near 
future. .. . The proximity of the Victory Drive to the Seventh War 
Loan, which for certain institutions will not be completed until the 
end of this month, had an unsettling effect on the market, which 
last Friday turned weak on light trading... . 

The whole list gave ground, led by the Seventh War Loan, 
restricted issues, the 244s due 1959/62, and the 2's due June 15 
1967/72, which were off the limit of 14 of a point.... 

The partially-exempts were marked down, since neither the 
banks nor the dealers were in a mood to position these securities 
because of impending tax changes. .. . The bank-eligible-taxables 
receded in sympathy on small volume, paced on the downside by the 
2\%s due Sept. 15 1967/72, and the 2%s due 1956/58... . 


DEALER POSITIONS 

On Monday the market continued to give ground with the re- 
cently issued 24%4s and 2%4s and the long bank-eligible-taxables again 
the leaders on the downside. . . . The technical position of the Sev- 
enth War Loan restricted issues is poor, because the dealers were not 
expecting another drive at such an early date, and many of them 
had not been able to cut down their positions in “nese bonds... . 
This affected the entire list since the dealers backed away from the 
other issues and the banks had not yet come into the market.... 

Early Tuesday the market drifted down to new lows for the 
recent sell-off on light volume. . . . About mid-day‘prices firmed 
and moved up from the lows, although they ended the day still on the 
minus side. ... Wednesday showed a continuation of the uptrend... . 

The market seems to be overcoming its bad case of jitters 
with the feeling now prevailing in some quarters that technical 
market conditions, sympathetic selling and the psychological 
element are temporary market factors that can be quite readily 
eliminated... . 

Accordingly shrewd buyers are beginning to make some com- 
mitments at these levels, since it is their opinion that the market 
has rather fully discounted all these factors and is now in a buying 
range. ... 


PREDICTIONS 


Opinions are that the Treasury, in scheduling the Victory Loan 
so close to the Seventh War Loan, probably had these ideas in mind: 
(1) To siphon off some of the excess purchasing power, while 
the supply of commodities and materials is low, which will 
be the case for many months. . . . This would help to restrict 
rising prices and the attendent inflationary effects. . . . This 
seems to be the primary. purpose. 
(2) To make one last appeal to raise funds based on patriotism. 
. . . This has been an important factor in our war loan 
drives. ... We have done much for the war effort, now we 
must do something for Victory. 
Government expenditures will still continue to be large for 
a considerable period of time. . . . The Government must 
have funds to bring troops home, for the cost of occupation, 
and bonuses for those that served in the Armed Forces. . 
Also there will be redemptions of savings bonds and unem- 
ployment payments that will have to be taken care of. ions 
The Treasury evidently considers it a good time to build up 
large cash balances to meet necessary expenditures. ‘ 


WHEN AND HOW MUCH? 
The drive is reported to be scheduled to start Oct. 29 and to 
extend to Dec. 8... . The amount to be raised according to some 


sources will be $12 Billions, with $5 Billions for individual purchases 
ineluding $2 Billions in Series “E” Bonds. . . . The quota for cor- 
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porations will be $7 Billions, with these concerns subscribing during 
the last week of the drive... 


However, the important factors to the financial district are 
the restrictions and the type of securities that will be made 
available to investors. ... 


In order to prevent the creation of deposits and purchasing power, 
neither of which are needed at this time, the Government probably 
intends to get its funds largely from individuals and financial in- 
stitutions, such as insurance companies, savings banks and charitable 
organizations. . . . Corporations undoubtedly will not be as important 
in this drive, due to reconversion and allied problems. . .. The 
presses of their participation will probably be tax notes and cer- 
tificates. ... 


According to indications, straight commercial banks will not 
participate directly in the drive, although those institutions with 
time deposits may be allowed to buy limited amounts of the 
drive issues.... * 

There is considerable conjecture as to the marketable securities 
that will be offered in the Victory Loan, with the opinion held in 


‘some quarters that they will consist only of %% Certificates and 


the restricted 24%s and 2%s. . . . Others believe that either a 14% 
Note or the 1%% Bonds will be offered along with the other se- 
curities. . . . Undoubtedly borrowing—both before and during the 
coming Victory Loan—will be very carefully watched by the mone- 
tary authorities, since it is indicated that they do not want a 
recurrence of what happened in the last War Loan drive. ... 


TREASURY POLICY 


The new Secretary of the Treasury, Fred M. Vinson, last week 
cleared up the uncertainty concerning the future financing policy 
of the Government, when he announced that $1,214,428,950 of the 
partially-exempt 234% due Sept. 15, 1945/47, which had been called 
for payment on Sept. 15, would be exchanged for %% Certificates 
due Sept. 1, 1946. . . . The exchange offer being made to the holders 
of the 234% due Sept. 15 1945/47, is not as favorable as was received 
by the owners of the 4% due Dec. 15 1944/54, which were retired 
last Dec. 15. . . . The holders of those bonds ‘were given the option of 
exchanging them for the 14% Notes due Sept. 15 1947, the 2% due 
Dec. 15 1952/54, and the restricted 24%s due March 15 1966/71... . 

The fact that Mr. Vinson is following the same financing 
policy that the Treasury has used in the past means that the - 
Gevernment will continue te stress the need fer as low an inter- 
est cost as it is possible to get in order to cut the interest burden 
wherever and whenever it can do so... . 


The lowering of interest charges through a larger floating debt 
will probably come much more into prominence in the not too 
distant future with the return flow of currency from circulation... . 
This will result in building up large excess reserves. . .. The money 
markets at that time should be right for increased offerings of short- 
term securities, which will be taken by the banks, since these in- 
stitutions will have funds that they will want to put to work... . 


This type of financing should have a beneficial effect on the 
intermediate and long-term bank-eligible-taxable issues. .. . 
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The Financial Situation 


Even the most reluctant must now find it difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the approach of the Truman Admin- 
istration toward reconversion, to say nothing of our course 
during the peace years to follow, is essentially that of the 
New Deal philosophy. These continually reiterated proph- 
ecies of three, five, eight and more million unemployed with- 
in the year have of course been typically New Deal tactics. 
President Truman is evidently surrounded by men, most of 
them doubtless inherited from the Roosevelt regime, who 
believe as the Roosevelt cynics always believed that if it is 
possible to cause sufficient uneasiness and pessimism about 
the future in the minds of the public, it will not be difficult 
to persuade Congress to take almost any course that these 
same calamity howlers designate as necessary to prevent 
the unpleasant state of affairs predicted. The Administra- 
tion has grandiose plans for the application of an essen- 
tially totalitarian program during the months if not years 
to come, and the ground is being sedulously cultivated 
for it. 

Definitely New Deal 


Certain more or less key measures in that program are 
well known—and well understood to be of a typically New 
Deal nature, indeed more or less inherited from the Roose- 
velt Administration. Others doubtless will be coming along 
as time passes. Meanwhile, the Executive Order issued 
over the weekend makes it clear beyond all peradventure 
of a doubt that, whatever President Truman’s alleged lean- 
ings toward the so-called conservative Southern Democrats, 
his leanings are at bottom definitely New Deal in nature— 
no matter with what outer trimmings of greater regard for 
common sense they may be decorated. That such is the 
case is certainly not surprising since the virus of totalitar- 

(Continued on page 860) 


Churchill Condemns 
Agreement on Poland 


In First Parliament Address as Opposition Leader, Former Prime Min- 
ister Predicts Difficulties in Division of European Territories. Says De- 
mocracy Is on Trial and That Grave Questions Exist in Eastern and 
Middle Europe. Attacks Prof. Laski’s Authority to Fix Foreign Policy 
and Defends Actions Regarding Greece and Spain. Hints Nationaliza- 
tion Projects Will Not Help Wage-Earners. 

Former Prime Minister Winston Churchill on Aug. 16 made his 
first address in Parliament as Leader of the Opposition, in which 


he revealed © 
that he was parently the new age is not to be 








not in har- 
mony with 
.the Potsdam 
decision re- 
garding the 
new areas 
allotted 
to Poland, 
which he said 
was “Not a 
good augury 
for the fu- 
ture.” He de- 
nied the au- 
thority of 
Professor 
Harold Laski, 
the Executive 
Secretary of 
the Labor 
Party, who is not a member of 
the new government, to publicly 
state its foreign policy, which 
should come from the ministers 
of the Crown, and, in concluding, 
he made reference to the national- 
ization projects, and asserted that 
if after these projects are com- 
pleted, “the trades unions yet 
seemed to feel it necessary to re- 
arm against state socialism ap- 


Winston Churchill 





so happy for the wage-earners as 
they have been asked to believe.” 

The text of Mr. Churchill’s ad- 
dress, as reported by the United 
Press, follows: 

Our duty is to congratulate the 
Government on the very great 
improvement in.our prospects at 
home which comes from complete 
victory gained over Japan and 
especially on peace throughout 
the world. Only a month ago it 
was necessary to continue at full 
speed, at enormous cost, all prep- 
arations for a long and bloody 
campaign in the Far East. In the 
first days of the Potsdam cenfer- 
ence President Truman and I ap- 
proved a plan submitted to us by 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff for 
a series of great battles and land- 
ings in Malaya, the Netherlands 
East Indies and in the homeland 
of Japan. 


These operations involved an 
effort unsurpassed in this war, 
and no one could measure the cost 
in British and American life and 
treasure which they would re- 
quire. Still less could it be 

(Continued from page 865) 





Snyder Reports to Truman on Reconversion Program 


Reconversion Director Tells 


President Proposed Steps in Switch From War to Full 


Peacetime Output. Urges Rapid Demobilization of Armed Forces, Settlement of War 
Contracts and Retention of Some Controls Over Prices, Wages and Rents. Calls for a 
Minimum of Strikes, but Warns of a Period of Sharp Unemployment. Gives Answers 


to a Series of Questions. 


: John W. Snyder, recently appointed by President Truman as® 
Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion, on Aug. 15, released 


a report to thes 
President, en- 
titled “From 
War to Peace: 
A Challenge,” 
in which he 
outlined the 
reconversion 
task ahead and 
stated a pro- 
gram proposed 
to be fol- 
lowed, “now 
that Japan has 
been finally 
crushed.” 


The letter 
of transmittal 
and the text 
of the docu- 
ment follow: 





John W. Snyder ; 


The President, 

ee: nee House, Washington, 

Dear Mr. President: 

I submit herewith a report en- 
titled “From War to Peace: A 
Challenge.” This report has been 
prepared in collaboration with the 
Office of War Information and 
other government agencies. It is 
designed to answer the specific 
questions which will be upper- 
most in the minds of the people, 
now that Japan has been finally 


crushed. 
Respectfully, 
John W. Snyder, Director. 


FROM WAR TO PEACE: 
A CHALLENGE 


Our total victory over our en- 
emies was the inevitable and just 
product of our total mobilization 
for war. The same energies, the 
same skills, the same cooperation 
that won the war must now be 
directed toward the winning of a 
total “and stable prosperity in 
peace. 

The outlook for this peacetime 
victory is bright, but it will not 
be won easily nor immediately. 
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ment. This is the policy laid down 





by the Congress, wholeheartedly 
carried out by this Administra- 
tion, and backed by the American 
people. 

This policy may increase some- 
what the immediate dimensions 
of the task. But it is the shortest 
and most efficient road back. We 
hope to achieve plant reconver- 
sion in a relatively few months, 
but a full peacetime footing can- 
not be achieved that soon. 


There should be no mincing of 
words. The sudden termination 
of the major portion of war con- 
tracts will cause an immediate 
and large dislocation of our econ- 
omy. Our nation will undergo the 
shock of considerable but tem- 
porary unemployment. The se- 
verity of this shock is increased 
by the sudden ending of the war. 

In a sense we have exchanged 
lives which would have been lost 
in battle for sharp unemployment 
at home. It is a very welcome 
swap. We would not reverse it if 
we could. Nor will we continue 
the manufacture of useless arma- 
ments for as much as one day to 
cushion the shock We will not 
manufacture a single shell, nor a 
single piece of equipment above 
absolute minimum military needs, 
for the purpose of reducing the 
shock of terminating war work. 
We will not keep a single soldier 
or sailor in uniform longer than 
he is needed by the Army or 
Navy, in order to hold down the 
totals of temporary unemploy- 


The Answer—Production 


The job ahead is one of redi- 
recting from war to peace the 
four main resources from which 
the wealth of our economy 
springs: our manpower, our raw 
materials, our plant and equip- 
ment, and our managerial know- 
how. 

The goal of our economy now 
that peace has come is in a sense 
the same as it was in war: pro- 
duction. 

Only a peacetime production, 
vastly expanded over anything 
this or any other nation has ever 

(Continued on page 862) 


From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


One of Britain’s most serious post-war problems, it would seem, 
is the professor, Harold J. Laski. For the past two weeks the new 
Labor Party has been seeking to deal with him, before it takes over 
the coal mines, the railroads or the Bank of England. Prime Min- 
ister Attlee has publicly spanked him to the extent of saying he did 
not represent the government; this, after his going to Paris and 
inviting the *@ : 
French social- cs they are burning up at the at- | 
ists to join tention our American editors give © 
up with the to him. We have sought to as- — 
British in a certain just what his influence | 
united broth- is, and we are assured that it is — 
erhood of not the slightest more than a 
man, and after writer who has attached himself - 























his saying that 
the new gov- 
ernment 
would dis- 
avow Church- 
ill’s policy in 
Greece and 
Spain. Sub- 
sequently, Er- 
nest Bevin 
has come 
along and said 
that the pol- 
icy towards 
these two countries would remain 
unchanged. 

This is important because the 
controversy around these two 
countries is not one of outmoded 
monarchy and democracy as the 
so-called Liberals have propa- 


Carlisle Bargeron 


868 | gandized, but one of whether the 


Communists were to take over. 

Laski, although disguised as a 
Laborite or Socialist, is looked 
upon by the British contingent in 
Washington as a Communist or 
one so near to it that it doesn’t 
make any difference. 





He can be bought for a dime a 
dozen among the contingent, and 





to a cause, the Labor Party in — 


this instance, and is trying to 
make hay while the sun shines by 
selling his wares. He is the chair- 
man of the Labor Party which is 
what is probably making Ameri- 
can editors buy him, but we are 
assured this is purely honorary 
and something that rotates, like 
the presidency of the Rotary 
Club. 

He reminds us very much of a 
young fellow, Mordecai Ezekiel, 


an economist in the Department | 
of Agriculture when the New - 


Deal came in. He figured it was a 
ripe day for professors and econ- ; 
omists, and he set out to writing ° 
radical books with a view to get- 
ting attention called to him. Not- 
withstanding that it was a beau- 
tiful day for those of his breed, 
he simply did not click. 
This is a commentary. on him, 
however, because lesser figures _ 
did. And there would seem to be 
this thought about Britain as they 
now appear to be in the same 
questionable period, in the eyes 
of the world, as we were when 
(Continued on page 872) 
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Hansen Leaves FRB Advisory Staff 


Advocate of Deficit Spending No Longer Consultant to 
Reserve Board. Reputed to Have Influenced Federal 
Fiscal Policy. 


Announcement has come from Washington that Professor Alvan 
H. Hansen, Littauer Professor of Economics at Harvard University, 


is no 
acting as a 
consultant to 
the Board of 
Governors of 
the Federal 
Reserve Sys- 
tem, a position 
which he has 
held for two 
years. Profes- 
sor Hansen in 
1941 pub- 
lished a book 
entitled ‘Fis- 
cal Policy 
and Business 
Cyclés” in 
which he ad- 
vocated the 
“deficitspend- 
ine” policy as 
laid down by Lord Keynes and 
Sir William Beveridge in Great 
Britain. After his appointment as 
a special economic advisor to the 


ro 


~ Alvin H. Hansen 





longer ~ 


Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, considerable 
criticism and complaint developed 
in political and banking circles 
regarding his influence in shaping 
post-war fiscal policy. It is re- 
ported that his separation from 
the Reserve Board is caused not 
only by this situation, but also by 
a “fundamental disagreement” as 
to post-war fiscal policy with 
Marriner S. Eccles, the Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


Professor Hansen was born at 
Viborg, S. Dak., on Aug. 23, 1887 
and received his Ph. D. degree 
from Wisconsin University in 
1915. He was appointed Littauer 
Professor of Economics at Har- 
vard University in 1937. He has 
written extensively in the field 
of economics and statistics, par- 
ticularly with reference to the 





business cycle. 





Benefits Under New Income Tax Law 
Outlined by Internal Revenue Commissioner 


As was indicated in our issue of Aug. 9, page 654, President 
Truman has approved the reconversion tax legislation intended to 
encourage big and little business in returning to peace-time produc- 
tion. The new law, which is designated as the “Tax Adjustment Act 


of 1945” was signed by the President on July 31. 


In announcing on 


Aug. 15 the adoption of specific procedures to expedite for business- 





men the various benefits provided »— 


for them in the newly enacted 
measure, Joseph D. Nunan Jr., 
Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue said: 

“Our war-time tax laws, rec- 
ognizing possible inequities and 
hardships upon business which 
might result in some cases, pro- 
vided eventual refunds of certain 
tax amounts. 
ment Act speeds up these repay- 
ments so that American business 
may make immediate use of its 
own money for reconversion and 
other pressing needs. 

“In fulfillment of this objective, 
have adopted procedures 
which will make these adjust- 


| menis as simple and speedy as the 


law allows. Specific instructions 
are being issued to the field of- 
fices of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and any businessman 
seeking further information about 
the specific application of the new 
law to his particular situation is 
invited to consult the nearest of- 
fice of a collector of internal rev- 
enue or a revenue agent-in- 
charge. 

“The necessary forms for the 
purposes of the new Act will be 
distributed through local collec- 
tors of internal revenue as soon 
as they can be printed and 
shipped, probably within a few 
weeks.” 

The principal benefits, and the 
general methods by which they 
will be realized are, according to 
ener Nunan’s announce- 
ment: 


“1.. CURRENT CREDIT -Ex- 
CESS PROFITS TAX (in lieu of 
former post-war credit) — For- 
merly, each corporation paying 
excess profits tax was entitled to 
a post-war credit equal to 10% 
of the excess profits tax paid. 
Under the new law for taxable 
years beginning on or after Jan. 
1, 1944, the amount of tax payable 
is reduced 10% and the post-war 
credit is abolished. This plan will 
be put into effect as follows: 


“(a) In the case of a corpo- 
ration paying remaining install- 
ments due on excess profits tax 
for 2 year which began on or after 
Jan. 1, 1944, the corporation 


‘should divide its credit by the 
number of remaining installments, 


*: 


and reduce each remaining in- 


} Stallment payment by that amount. 
| (Example: Corporation X filed an 


excess profits tax return on March 


000 excess profits tax for the 
preceding year. The corporation 
paid one installment of $100,000 
on March 15 and another of $100,- 
000 on June 15. Normally it 
would make similar payments on 
September 15 and December 15. 
However, under the new law it 
is entitled to a current credit of 





The Tax Adjust-' 


10% of the tax—10% of $400,000, 
or $40,000. Since the corporation 
has two more installments to pay, 
it should divide the $40,000 by 2, 
and take a credit of $20,000 on 
each of the remaining install- 
ments. Thus, the corporation 
should pay $80,000 on September 
15 and $80,000 on December 15, 
instead of $100,000 each time.) 


“(b) In the case of a corpora- 
tion paying remaining install- 
ments due on excess profits tax 
for a year which began prior to 
Jan. 1, 1944, the corporation 
should reduce its last installment 
by the amount of the credit. Al- 


this point, the Commissioner has 
authorized this special procedure 
so that affected corporations will 
not have to pay the credit and 
then wait for its refund. (Ex- 
ample: Corporation Y filed an ex- 
cess profits tax return on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1945, showing $300,000 
excess profits tax due for its fis- 
cal year which ended November 
30, 1944. It has already paid two 
installments totalling $150,000. 
Normally, it would owe another 
installment of $75,000 on August 





15, and another of $75,000 on 
November 15. However, it is en- 
titled to a post-war credit of 10% 
of $300,000 or $30,000. In this case 
the corporation should pay its 
August installment of $75,000 in 
full, and should reduce its last 
|installment, in November, to 
$45,000.) 
| ‘“(c) In the case of a corpora- 
| tion making payment on a defi- 
ciency assessment for a taxable 
year which began prior to Jan. 1, 
1944, the corporation also will be 
permitted to reduce this payment 
by the amount of the post-war 
credit applicable to the deficiency. 
“(d) In the case of a corpora- 
tion which has paid in full the 
excess profits tax due for a year 
beginning on or after Jan. 1, 1944, 
the Bureau will on its own initi- 
ative refund the amount of the 
current credit to the corporation. 
“(e) In the case of all corpor- 


a5, 1945, showing it owed $400,-' tions filing excess profits tax re- 


turns 


though the new law is silent on| 





(Form 41121) hereafter, 
the credit should be taken on the 
return, reducing the total tax by 
10%. This reduced total tax 
should be paid in the usual in- 
stallments. If using a 1944 edition 
of Form 1121, the corporation 
should enter the credit on line 21, 
page 1 (line 21 originally in- 
dicated a ‘credit for debt retire- 
ment’, which has been replaced 
by the current credit under the 
new law). The 1945 form will 
specifically indicate the current 
credit. 

“2. REDEMPTION OF EXCESS 
PROFITS REFUND BONDS — 
Formerly, a corporation was is- 
sued ‘Excess Profits Tax Refund 
Bonds’ to evidence the 10% post- 
war refund due on its excess 
profits tax. These bonds were to 
become redeemable at specified 
dates after the war. Under the 
new law, all bonds of this type 
will becorne redeemable in cash, 
at the option of the holder, on or 
after January 1, 1946. Specific 
procedure for presentation of the 
bonds for redemption will be is- 
sued soon by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In instances where 
bonds are due a corporation but 
cannot be issued prior to Jan. 1, 
1946, the corporation will receive 
cash instead of bonds. 

“3. DEFERMENT OF CUR- 
RENT TAXES DUE TO ANTICI- 
PATED CARRYBACK—tThe new 
law permits corporations who 
=nticipate carryback refunds (due 
to either ‘net operating loss’ or 
‘unused excess profits credit’ in 
the current year) to defer current 
tax payments equal to the antici- 
pated refund, pending final de- 
termination of the refund. The 
Bureau has prepared a_ special 
blank, Form 1138, for the taxpay- 
er to use in applying for such 
deferments to -the collector to 
whom the tax is, payable. 


“4. 90-DAY REFUND DUE TO] 


CARRYBACK — The deferment 
described in the preceding para- 
graph will be based on a mid- 
year estimate by a corporation of 
its carryback. Therefore, when 
the taxable year is over and the 
exact amount of carryback can 
be determined, a _ corporation 
which has deferred current taxes 
on account of an anticipated 
carryback should file an applica- 
tion on Form 1139 for an expe- 
dited adjustment. Similar appli- 
cations alsO may. be filed by 
corporations which, though en- 
titled to carrybacks, have not 
deferred any current taxes. In- 
dividuals having a net operating 
loss : carryback may apply for 
corresponding adjustments by 
making an application on Form 
1045. In all these instances, the 
Commissioner will, within 90 
days, make a tentative refund of 
any amount due in excess of de- 
ferred taxes, unless he finds 
‘material omissions or errors’ in 
the applications. 


“5. 90-DAY REFUNDS DUE TO 
AMORTIZATION ALLOWANCES 





ON TERMINATED WAR FACIL-| 


ITIES — Many taxpayers with 
war contracts have received spe- 
cial permission to take amortiza- 
tion deductions over a five-year 
period on certain ‘emergency 
facilities.’ If before the expiration 
of the five years the War Produc- 
tion Board has certified that the 
facilities are no longer needed for 
emergency purposes (or. the 
President proclaims the end of 
the emergency) the taxpayer may 
file .a notice terminating the ar- 
rangement, and file an application 
for tentative adjustment or refund 
of his prior years’ taxes on the 
basis of the shorter period of 
amortization. Unless he finds 
material omissions or errors in 
the application, the Commissioner 
will,- within 90 days, determine 
the amount due the taxpayer, ap- 
ply as much of it as necessary to 
outstanding taxes owed by the 
taxpayer, and refund the balance. 
Two special forms (Form 1140 for 
corporations and Form 1046 for 
individuals) have been prepared 
for the use of war contractors 
desiring such tentative’ adjust- 
ments. 

“6. If for any reason not cov- 


| 





The State of Trade 


The problems arising from our readjustment from output for 
war to that of a peacetime economy are manifold and some may be 
hurdled with a minimum of difficulty. There is one, however, fall- 
ing within the province of the Federal administration, which involves 
the tying up of private funds caused by government cancellation of 


war orders. 


this situation will depend the em-= 


ployment of many millions of 
people. 


We cannot afford the luxury: 


of large-scale unemployment for 
many reasons, of which our Na- 
tional debt is an important one. 
Confronted with an overwhelming 
National debt approximating 
$300,000,000,000, the manpower ot 
the nation must not be idle if this 
debt would be serviced and the 
future of our people assured. Re- 
conversion of industry has been 
delayed too long and further de- 
lay will bring disaster. Time is 
of the essence. 

The total amount of private 
funds actually tied up by Govern- 
ment cancellations of war orders, 
according to an estimate made on 
Tuesday of this week by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers, will amount to about $3 
billions. 

These figures were released 
after the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion had given 
the total V-J cancellation figure 
to end the war as about $30 bil- 
lions, plus a hold-over of $14 bil- 
lions from V-E. 

The Association, which has had 
a special committee and an ad- 
visory group working with the 
Government for the streamlining 
of war contract termination for 
more than a year, emphasized 
that this total cancellation figure 
of $44 billions may be misleading. 
It represents only gross cancella- 
tions on the order book. 

What really counts, according 
to NAM, is the net amount of 
money tied up in partly com- 
pleted work and actually out-of- 
pocket expenditures. That is the 
only amount which may be re- 
claimed from the Government; 
and, according to NAM, it is a fig- 
ure of the order of $3 billions. 

It is important to note, how- 
ever, NAM warns, that this $3 
billions represents part of the 
operating funds of industry which 
may be tied up an average of six 
months, according to war settle- 
ment experience to date. 

It might have a retarding in- 
fluence on the financial recon- 
version of industry as distin- 
guished from the physical re- 
conversion which lies in the 
hands of industry itself. 

The problem is complicated by 
the fact that this $3 billions will 
be owed by the Government to 
some 70,000 prime contractors 
and 2,000,000 subcontractors who 
were employing some _ 7,000,000 
persons on war goods and services 
on V-J Day. , 

Assuming that $2 billions of 
the tied-up sum would normally 


go for labor when ‘released, it’ 


would serve to pay the wages of 
this entire war workers’ force for 
two months. 

NAM therefore warns of the 
importance of having sufficient 


The speed with which the administration will act in 








chaotic conditions in the offing, 
sudden renconversion held no 
terrors for the industry in that it 
has been awaiting this day for 
some time. 

“The Iron Age’ in its current 
survey of the steel trade observed 
that while war contractors 
struggled with the specter of 
terminations, and war converted 
manufacturers rushed to get their 
houses in order for civilian pro- 
duction, from four to six months’ 
capacity operations seemed as- 
sured for full line steel producers 
on the basis of civilian orders now 
in hand. 

There was the further prospect 
that as reconversion was accom- 
plished and productive capacity 
increased additional orders would 
be forthcoming to replenish de- 
pleted backlogs. 

Order departments received 
few cancellations in the early part 
of the past week, the attitude of 
customers reflecting apparent re- 
luctance to anticipate contract 
cancellations until they were ac- 
tually received. On this basis it 
appeared that approximately 48 
hours would be required from the 
falling of the contractual axe at 
Washington before repercussions 
were felt on mill schedules, the 
magazine stated. 

The recent atomic bomb raids 
and the entry of the USSR into 
the war were reflected in in- 
creased war steel orders accen- 
tuating a trend visible since VE- 
Day with nonpriority orders 
showing slight deviation from the 
level of recent weeks. Com- 
bined war and civilian ordering 
amounted to approximately 40% 
of the weekly volume entering 
the books during the peak buying 
period early this year. 

Extended deliveries quoted 
through the early part of last 
week indicated that final capitu- 
lation alone would light the fuse 
to blast ware orders backlogs, 
despite strong pressure from ci- 
vilian customers impatient to re- 
sume production—noticeably the 
automotive industry. Automotive 
manufacturers were talking in 
terms of more than doubling orig- 
inally scheduled passenger car 
output this year, while farm ma- 
chinery makers were planning 
double present production. 

Steel warehouses, in the past a 
major source for civilian manu- 
facturers unable to find a place 
on mill schedules, and whose in- 
ventories have undergone con- 
siderable shrinkage, were ready, 
according to the magazine, to re- 
ceive shipment of substantial ton- 
nages as soon as possible. No 
perceptible warehouse cancella- 
tions were expected as a result of 
the end of the war. : 

First inkling of a return to 
peacetime normalcy for the in- 
dustry came with a complaint 


Government personnel in the of- from one segment of the auto- 
fices of contract settlement to! motive industry that steel prices 


speed up the rate of payment; 
and also ‘an increase in the 
streamlining of the mumerous 
bank loans which will be needed 
to unfreeze the bulk of this 
amount while private enterprise 
is waiting on the Government set- 
tlement. 

Steel Industry—With an atti- 
tude of subdued expectancy, the 
steel industry marked time last 
week. Notwithstanding possible 





ered in the preceding paragraphs 
the taxpayer has any tax pay- 
ments coming due while an appli- 
cation is pending for a 90-day 
refund on account of a carryback 
or amortization allowance, he 
may apply to the collector of in- 
ternal revenue for an extension 
of time so as to avoid making any 
payments which would thereafter 
have to be refunded to him.” 





are too high. This undoubtedly 
anticipates an easier supply situ- 
ation and scrambling for orders 
in the not too distant future, with 
price concessions as the base,” 
according to “The Iron Age.” 


Some sales offices detected an 
increase in rated civilian orders, 
indicating that WPB was carrying 
out its promise of assistance for 
reconversion of essential indus- 
try in civilian lines. Some such 
orders came from the automotive 
industry, but it was implied that 
the material was for repair parts 
rather than for new automobiles, 
the magazine added. 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced last Tuesday 
that the operating rate of steel 
companies (including 94% of the 


industry) will be 69.9% of capac- 


ity for the week beginning Au-- 
(Continued on page 866) 
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Vinson Lays Plans for Final Victory Loan Drive— 
Urges Continued Individual Purchases 


In announcing on Aug. 16 that he had sent telegrams to all State 
Chairmen of the War Finance Division asking them to meet in Wasn- 
ington on Aug. 18 to lay plans for a Victory Loan Drive, and to dis- 
cuss with him the problems of our post-war financing, Secretary 


of the Treasury Vinson, said: 
“T believe the Victory 
possibie uare. At Stryuis pruvade 


a fitting climax for the series O! 


successful drives by which we at, 


home have financed the war. 

“It will give each one of us an 
opportunity to tell the men—and 
the women—of our Army, of our 
Navy, of our Marine Corps, of our 
Coast Guard, and all others whose 
selfless services have helped us 
win this war, how proud we are 
of them. It will give us all an 
opportunity to share in the tasks 
yet to be done. 

“There are millions of our men 
overseas. Billions of dollars will 
be needed to bring them home, to 
provide their mustering out pay, 
and to care for the disabled. 

“Other billions will be required 
to provide for contract cancella- 
tions and to meet other costs inci- 
dent to the liquidation of our war 
effort. 

“We must maintain forces of 
occupation in German and Japan- 
ese territory, as long as necessary, 
to make secure the victory that 
has been achieved at the cost of 
so much suffering and of so many 
lives. 

“All this will cost money. In 
the last war, expenditures in the 
six months following the Armis- 
tice were greater than those in 
the last six months of fighting. 
This time the first steps toward 
an orderly reconversion and our 
transition to a peacetime economy 
should be less costly proportion- 
ately. Nevertheless heavy expen- 
ditures attributable to the war 
will continue for many months.” 

While stating that “we should 


Loan should be scheduled for. the earliést 








make the Victory Loan the last 
us. vur vrgamizea drives,” Secre- 
tary Vinson added that “for the 
benefit of the country and for the 
benefit of its citizens, we should 


‘continue the sale of United States 


Savings Bonds, especially under 
the payroll savings plan. In doing 
this we will be meeting the many 
requests we have received irom 
leaders of labor and industry.” 
Mr. Vinson went on to say: 

“Millions of our citizens, as 
Savings Bond buyers, nave 
learned the value of thrift. : 

“They hold the soundest securi- 
ties that are available in the 
world today—securities that will 
never be worth less than the pur- 
chase price and that will increase 
in value as they approach matur- 
ity. 

“They should be encouraged to 
hold the bonds they now have 
and to buy more. 

“National stability will be ad- 
vanced by having our national ob- 
ligations held by the greatest pos- 


sible number of our citizens. And |- 


the individual who adds syste- 
matically to his bond holdings 
will find he has built up the best 
possible protection against any 
need. 

“IT am confident that the Vic- 
tory Loan will be a tremendous 
success. 


“The most effective way to cel- 
ebrate victory is to buy Victory 
Bonds. 

“By buying bonds—and holding 
them — we will consolidate the 
victory and sustain our economy.” 





Russo-Polish Frontier Fixed by Trealy 


A treaty between Russia and Poland, which establishes their 
common frontier and indicates the sharing of German reparations, is 
reported to have been signed at Moscow on Aug. 16, according to a 
Tass agency broadcast which the New York “Times” published on 
the 17th. The treaty is said to be in accordance with the Big Three 
agreement made at Yalta, and sets as a basis the old “Curzon Line.” 


Under the terms, according to® 


the “Times” report, Russia: 

(1) Conceded to Poland terri- 
tory extending from three to five 
miles east of the Curzon Line in 
some areas. 

(2) Conceded to Poland in ad- 
dition: (A) Territory east of the 
Curzon Line up to the Zapadny 
Bug and Solokia Rivers, south of 
the town of Kaylow, to a maxi- 
mum extent of 18 miles; (B) part 
of the Bjalowicz forest area in the 
district of Niemirow-Jalowska to 
a maximum of ten miles and in- 
cluding the towns of Niemirow, 
Gainowka, Bjalowicz and Jalow- 
ska. 

Russian Foreign Commissar 
Wvacheslaff M. Molotoff signed 
for Russia. Premier Eduard 
Osubka-Morawski signed for Po- 
land. / 

Tass disclosed, the New York 
“Times” continued, that negotia- 
tions had been in progress for 
several days during a visit by Mr. 
Osubka - Morawski and _ Polish 
Provisional President Boleslaw 
Bierut. 

The frontier is defined as fol- 
lows in the treaty: 
~ From a point about two miles 
southwest of the source of the San 
River, thence northeast to the 
source of the San, then down mid- 
stream to a point south of Solina, 
then east to Przemysl, west of 
Rawa Russka up to the Soloika 
River, thence along the Soloika 
and Zapadny Bug Rivers in the 
direction of Niermirow-Jalowska, 
leaving part of the Bjalowicz for- 
est to Poland; thence to the meet- 
ing point of the Lithuania-Rus- 
sia-Polish-East Prussia frontier, 
leaving Groino to Poland. 


Delimitation by a mixed com- 








mission will start within 15 days 
of ratification. 


Pending a final peace confer- 
2nce, the part of the Polish fron- 
tier adjoining the Baltic Sea will 
2ass in conformity with the Big 
Three’s Berlin decisions from a 
ooint on Danzig Bay eastward to a 
,0int north of Braunsberg-Goldap. 


The Soviet Government agreed 
to turn over to Poland all claims 
of German property, other assets 
and shares of German irdustrial 
and transportation enterprises in 
Polish territory, Tass said. 

Russia also agreed to concede 
‘o Poland from her share of rep- 
arations the following: 


(1) Fifteen per cent of all rep- 
aration deliveries from the Soviet 
zone of occupation of Germany 
that will be effected in the period 
after the Berlin conference. 

(2) Fifteen per cent of the com- 
olete industrial capital equipment 
received by Russia from the west- 
ern zones of occupation. Delivery 
of this equipment to Poland is to 
be effected in exchange for other 
goods from Poland. 


(3) Fifteen per cent of the com- 
vlete industrial capital equipment 
that is to be delivered to the So- 
viet Union from the western zones 
without payment or compensation 
in any way. 


In return, Poland agreed to de- 
liver coal to Russia beginning in 
1946 at a special agreed price; Ac- 


cording to Tass, 8,000,000 tons of 
coal would be delivered the first 
year, 13,000,000 tons each year 
during the next four years and in 
subsequent years of the period of 
occupation of Germany 12,000,000 
tons each year. 


‘Early Tax Relief 
Pianned When 
Congress Reassembles 


Indications point to the early 
passage of tax relief measures 
when Congress reassembles in 
September. Preparatory work is 
getting under way already for 
meetings of the Senate Finance 
-Commitiee, of which Senator 
Walter F. George (D.-Ga.)- is 
Chairman, and the plans of the 
House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to review the tax s-ructure 
and be ready with recommenda- 
tions for the reconvening Con- 
gress. 

In the view of Senator George, 
a recognized tax authority, the 
excess profits tax should be with- 
drawn in 1946, but individual and 
corporate income tax reduction 
should be spread over possibly 
three years, according to an in- 
terview which the Associated 
Press reported from Vienna, Ga., 
Aug. 17. 

‘Administration and Congres- 
sional. leaders have repeatedly 
pointed out the stimulating ef- 
fects which might be expected 
from a repeal) of the excess profits 
tax on the economy, both as a 
preventive to reconversion lags 
and to the development of any 
deflationary tendencies. 

Senator George, the Associated 
Press reports, does not expect any 
income tax reductions to be ef- 
fective until next year. However, 
he says that Congress should get 
to work early on a new tax bill. 

“Business, as well as-the indi- 
vidual, should know this year 
what to expect in the way of tax 
reduction in the immediate post- 
war years,’ Senator George sug- 
gested. He said business should 
have the incentive for enterprise. 

Also, he added, the individual 
should have a margin of income 
for -investment. 

Senator George suggested, in 
an interview, that individual in- 
come taxes might be reduced 
from 40 to 60% in the different 
brackets over a three-year period 
starting next year. 

His view is that. the surtax 
should be held at the current 
level for the present and that it 
be gradually decreased over the 
next few years. He said the whole 
tax structure needed simplifica- 
tion and suggested that the in- 
come tax law could be amended, 
not by changing exemptions, but 
merely by changing the rate. 

“Taxation can’t create’ enter- 
prise,” Senator George said, “but 
badly devised and administered 
taxes can limit and restrict it and 
finally destroy it.” 

He added that a lower tax for 
small businesses and enterprises 
is needed—a rate lower than the 
rate on all business. 

The capital gains tax, he said, 
should not be interfered with 
next year, but a sounder tax pro- 
gram elong this line might — be 
worked out after 1946. 

Most of the excise taxes, he 
pointed out, will go out six 
months after the end of the war 
and Congress might accomplish 
this simply by a resolution. 

“The $5 automobile use tax 
ought to be dropped,” he said. “It 
is not a sound ‘tax, it is purely a 
revenue measure.” 

The Administration’s attitude is 
indicated in a press conference 
with Secretary of the Treasury 
Fred M. Vinson who left no doubt, 
the-New York “Times” reported 
in a special Washington dispatch, 
Aug. 17, that the Treasury would 
co-operate in early revision of 
the Federal tax structure. High- 
lichts of the conference, the 
“Times’’.continued, were: 

1. The Treasury will have its 
report ready for the House Wavs 
and Means Committee when it 
meets Aug. 27 on the tax aspects 
of the financial affairs of Elliott 
Roosevelt. 

2. The first meeting of the Fed- 





eral Advisory Committee on In- 
ternational Finance Policy, which 
has the- task of co-ordinating for- 


eign lending policies of the 
| United States, will be on Tuesday 
j}at the Treasury. It will review 
|the foreign lending plans of the 
Administration and its agencies. 
Members of the committee are the 
Secretaries of Treasury, State and 
Commerce, the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board of Gov- 
ernors, and the chairman of the 
Export-Import Bank. 

3. The new Secretary has made 
no change in the interest rate 
policies of the Treasury under 
Secretary Morgenthau, as _ in- 
dicated by the refunding an- 
nouncement of the Treasury today 
that holders of outstanding %% 
sept. 1 certificates and 2%4% 
bonds, called for redemption Sept. 
‘15, will be offered one-year %% 
certificates. 

4. The Treasury hopes that the 
sale of Treasury savings bonds 
will be a permanent institution, 
and urges continuing of the pay- 
roll deduction plan of buying 
such bonds. 

5. Secretary Vinson hopes to 
know shortly after conferring 
with a committee of insurance ex- 
ecutives headed by George Har- 
rison, president of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, and a 
bankers’ committee, headed by W. 
Randolph Burgess of New York, 
details as to the goal and types ot 
securities to be offered by the 
Treasury in its victory bond 
drive. 

6. The Secretary vigorously de- 
nied rumors that redemption of 
war bonds would be frozen de- 
claring that payment of the bonds 
by the Treasury was a “con- 
tractual obligation.” 

Mr. Vinson was asked repeated- 
ly about his views on various 
aspects of the tax situation,’ but 
declined as often to state the 
Treasury’s position other than to 
say that his personal views had 
been expressed in his July 1 re- 
port as Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion. 

In that report he called mod- 
ernization of the Federal tax 
structure the “foundation” of the 
whole program for “full employ- 
ment,” and asked for repeal of 
the corporate excess profits tax 
after V-J day, removal of other 
taxes which impede the expansion 
and development of business en- 
terprise, and action as soon as 
possible to remove the uncertain- 
ties in the tax situation which 
make business decisions difficult. 

In that report he also called for 
lightening of the excise taxes and 
declare dthat “the personal in- 
come tax must be the chief source 
of tax revenue and the base must 
be broad.” 

Secretary Vinson said he hoped 
for early tax action by Congress 
and said the Treasury would be 
ready with recommendations 
whenever the tax committee 
wants to hear them. 


a 

Farm Tractors for Europe 

The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration has 
announced that it will send 14,500 
tractors to help liberated Euro- 
pean countries start raising their 
own food quickly, the Associated 
Press reported from Washington, 
June 16, adding that UNRRA 
estimates that that number of 
tractors should make possible the 
cultivation of 2,900,000 acres, or 
enough to produce under normal 
conditions about 1,500,000 tons of 
cereals. 

Herbert H. Lehman, UNRRA 
Director, said. that 13,000 of the 
tractors would be procured in this 
country. 

Countries receiving the tractors 
fall- into two classes—those who 
are able to pay for them and 
those who are receiving UNRRA 
financial assistance. They are dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Paying: France, 3,798; Italy, 
810; Netherlands, 530; Norway, 
330: Belgium, 150; Denmark, 70. 

Non-paying: Poland, 3,526; 
Yugoslavia, 2,500; Czechoslovakia, 
1,500; Greece, 1,261; Albania, 25. 

Of these, 8,297 are sched- 





this month.. 


uled to be shipped by the end of \ 


Grew Resigns From 
State Department, 
Acheson Successor 


Following the announcement on 
Aug. 13 of the resignation of 
Dean G. Acheson as Assistant 
Secretary of State, it was made 
known at the White House on 
Aug. 16 that Joseph C. Grew had 
resigned as Under Secretary of 
State and that Mr. Acheson had 
been named to succeed him. 

Special advices from its Wash- 
ington bureau to the New York 
“Herald-Tribune” Aug. 16 stated 
that the appointment of Mr. Ache- 
son to serve immediately under 
Secretary James F. Byrnes was 
made public as a report on the 
State Department’s “structure,” 
prepared by the Budget Bureau 
and understood to recommend 
many important changes, was be- 
lieved to be under study. The 
advices from which we quote 
added: 

“Although Mr. Grew, 65, who 
has been with the department for 
more than 41 years and is now 
over the retirement age, had been 
expected to step aside, the eleva- 
tion of Mr. Acheson, 52, came as a 
surprise. His resignation as As- 
sistant Secretary had been re- 
cently reported as accepted. and it 
had been widely believed that he 
wanted to re-enter private pusi- 
ness. 

“Mr. Acheson, however, has 
been one of the Department’s 
most effective witnesses before 
Congressional committees in press- 
ing the Administration’s foreign 
policy aims. For that reason, 
with Wiitiam L. Clayton, anotner 
Assistant Secretary, he had been 
rated as one of the two top-rank- 
ing State Department officials 
most likely to survive a shakeup.” 

Earlier Associated Press advices 
(Aug. 13) stated that Mr. Acheson 
was the Department’s Assistant 
Secretary for Congressional Rela- 
tions and International Confer- 
ences. These advices also said: 

“It was his second time in gov- 
ernment service. Previously he 
had been Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, under the late President 
Roosevelt, serving from May to 
November, 1933. He resigned that 
office after a dispute with Mr. 
Roosevelt over the question of de- 
valuation of the gold content of 
the dollar. 

“At the request of Cordell Hull, 
then Secretary of State, Mr. Ache- 
son left his private law practice 
in 1941 and returned to Govern- 
ment service as Assistant Secre- 
tary.” 

In his letter submitting his res- 
ignation to President Truman, Mr. 
Grew stated that “when President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Stettinius as 
Secretary of State asked me last 
September to take the position of 
Under Secretary of State, I ac- 
cepted, with high appreciation, 
for the duration of the war. The 
war now being over, I respect- 
fully request that my resignation, 
submitted when you became Pres- 
ident, be accepted.” He added that 
“having served our Government 
for 41 years and having passed ~ 
the age of retirement from =the 
foreign service, I feel that the 
proper time has come to lay down 
the responsibility of public office.” 
. President Truman, in accepting 
regretfully the resignation of Mr. 
Grew, said: “After more than two- 
score years of service you are cer- 
tainly entitled to some rést and 
relief from the burdens of gov- 
ernment.” The President further 
stated in part: 

“I am delighted, however, that 
you have assured the Secretary of 
State that you are going to be 
available to him for advice and 
consultation, and for any service 
that he may require. Soe 
_ “May I on behalf of the nation 
give you this personal word of 
thanks for your long, faithful and 
efficient service during all these 
years. I am sure that you can 
look back with great satisfaction 
on yovr long career of public 


service.” 
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ianism, under whatever name 
it may be masquerading, is 
obviously paridemic the world 
over. But surprising or not it 
is a fact which the American 
people can ignore or forget 
only at their own peril. 


Assuming Authority 


The Administration is New 
Dealish not only in the nature 
of the programs it is under- 
taking or planning, but ap- 
parently also in its tendency 
to disregard the plain mean- 
ing of statutes under which it 
operates, or to stretch and 
strain the authority granted 
‘it to cover whatever it wishes 
to do at the moment. Take the 
following sentences found in 
the Executive Order on re- 
conversion issued last Satur- 
day: “Officials charged with 
the settlement of labor dis- 
putes in accordance with the 
terms of Executive Order 
9017 and Section 7 of the War 
Labor Disputes Act shall con- 
sider that labor disputes 
which would interrupt work 


contributing to the production | 


of military supplies or inter- 
fere with effective transition 
to a peacetime economy are 
disputes which interrupt work 
contributing to the effective 
prosecution of the war.” 


The American people would 
do well to study these words 
most thoughtfully—and pray- 
erfully. They should study the 
order and the statute to which 
reference ‘is made. Is there 
really anything in either 
which would empower the 
Chief Executive to take ac- 
tion on the ground of inter- 
ruption of “work contribut- 
ing to the effective prosecu- 
tion” of a war which no long- 
er is being prosecuted? Could 
any labor dispute of the sort 
the President evidently has in 
mind in any realistic sense 
“interrupt” whatever tech- 
nical prosecution of war may 
continue? If the authority 
claimed is to be found in the 
Executive Order cited, where 
does that Order find its legis- 
lative sanction? If the law 
seems somehow to sanction 
either the Order cited or the 
Order now made, where does 
that law find its sanction in 

_ the Constitution of the United 
States? 

We thus refer to this par- 
ticular part of the Executive 
Order now issued not only be- 
cause it is important in its 
own right, but by reason of 
the fact it will be clear upon 
reflection that the reasoning 
which led to the formulation 
of such ideas and the logic— 
if ‘such it can be termed— 
which led to the supposition 
that the President has power 
to issue such an Order under- 
lies much if not most of the 
plans which have been for- 
mulated among the control 
agencies in Washington. If 
the wholly unprecedented 


and really staggering amount 
of authority which has been 
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bestowed upon the Chief 
Executive, or been assumed 
by him, is to be regarded as 
continuing so long as the war 
is technically in progress, that 
is to say until formal peace 
relationships have been offi- 
cially declared to exist as re- 
gards all our enemies, and if 
at the same time we take at 
their face value what appear 
to be official plans for dealing 
with such countries as Ger- 
many and Japan — then the 
American people may as well 
reconcile themselves to an 
existence under virtual dic- 
tatorship for a generation— 
unless of course they can gain 
their own consent to assert 
themselves vigorously and 
conclusively in the premises. 

As an excellent beginning in 
its consideration of all these 
matters the American people 
might very well begin with a 
careful study of the opening 
paragraphs of the Executive 
Order issued on Aug. 18. 
Here they are: 


By virtue of the author- 
ity vested in me by the 
Constitution and the stat- 
utes of the United States, 
and particularly the War 
Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Act of 1944, the First 
War Powers Act of 1941, 
the Second War Powers Act 
of 1942, as amended, and 
the Stabilization Act of 
1942, as amended, and for 
the purpose of fully mobil- 
izing the resources of the 
Government in this final 
stage of the war emer- 
gency, in order to promote 
a swift and orderly transi- 
tion to a peacetime econ- 
omy of free, independent 
private enterprise with full 
employment and maximum 
production in industry and 
agriculture and to assure 
the general stability of 
prices and costs and the 
maintenance of purchasing 
power which are indispens- 
able to the shift of business 
enterprises from wartime 
to peacetime production 
and of individuals from 
wartime to peacetime em- 
ployment, it is hereby or- 
dered as follows: 


I 


1. The guiding policies of 
all departments and agen- 
cies of the Government 
concerned with the prob- 
lems arising out of the tran- 
sition from war to peace 
shall be: 

A. To assist in the maxi- 
mum production of goods 
and services required to 
to meet domestic and for- 
eign needs, (1) by assuring 
assistance in making avail- 
able materials and supplies 
required for the production 

__of such goods and services; 
(2) by providing assistance 
to the conversion and utili- 
zation of war plants and fa- ; 
cilities, both privately and 
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publicly owned; and (3) by 
providing effective job 
placement assistance to war 
workers and returning 
service men and women. 


Stabilization Steps 


B. To continue the stabil- 
ization of the economy as 
authorized and directed by 
the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, as amend- 
ed, and the Stabilization 
Act of 1942, as amended, (1) 
by using all powers con- 
ferred therein and all other 
lawful means to prevent 
either inflation or defla- 
tion; and (2) while so doing, 
by making whatever modi- 
fications in controls over 
prices, wages, materials 
and facilities are neces- 
sary for an orderly transi- 
tion from war to peace... . 


To be sure some sentences 
follow about removing war- 
time controls—so far as the 
administrators are convinced 
that such removal is feasible 
in light of the general instruc- 
tions given—but we are cer- 
tain that the reader will agree 
with us that the emphasis is 
upon things which in essence 
constitute a “managed econ- 
omy.” If there is doubt in 


their mind let them read these 


sentences which follow: 


The Price Administrator 
and, in the exercise of his 
price responsibilities under 
the law, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, shall, subject 
to such directives provided 
for by law as may be issued 
by the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director, take all 
necessary steps to assure 
that the cost of living and 
the general level of prices 
shall not rise. Subject to 
such authority, the Price 
Administrator and, in the 
exercise of his price re- 
sponsibilities under the 
law, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, are authorized to 
make such adjustments in 
existing price controls as 
are necessary to remove 
gross inequities or to cor- 
rect maladjustments or in- 
equities which would inter- 
fere with the effective tran- 
sition to a peacetime econ- 
omy. In order that any 
price increases found neces- 
sary for these purposes will 
not result. in an increase in 
the cost of living or in the 
general level of priees, the 
Price Administrator and 
the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture respectively shall (1) 
so far as is reasonable, prac- 
ticable and necessary for 
this purpose, see that such 
price increases do not cause 
price increases at later 
levels of production or dis- 
tribution, and (2) improve 
and tighten price controls 
in those fields which are 
important in relation to 
production costs or the cost 
of living in which in their 
judgment the controls have 
heretofore been _ insuffi- 
ciently effective. 


We think that it is clear be- 





English Gold and 
Silver Markets 


We reprint below the quarterly 
bullion letter of Samuel Montagu 
& Co., London, written under date 
of July 2. 

‘ GOLD 

The most interesting event of 
the three months under review 
was the raising of the price at 
which the Treasury will purchase 
gold from 168s. 0d. per fine ounce 
(at which it had stood since Sept. 
5, 1939) to 172s. 3d. per fine 
ounce; the new figure was opera- 
tive as from June 9th 1945, the 
date the announcement was made. 
The increased ‘price applies not 
only to gold purchased in London 
through the Bank of England, but 
also to the whole sterling area 
and, in the case of purchases from 
Empire gold producers, the ad- 
vance has been made _ retro- 
active from Jan. 1 of this year. 

As the price is still based on the 
$35 per fine ounce at which gold 
can be realized for dollars in New 
York, the alteration does not sig- 
nify any basic change, but repre- 
sents only the estimated differ- 
ence between the cost of shipping, 
insurance, etc., ruling during the 
course of the war in Europe, and 
the greatly reduced expenses like- 
ly to be incurred now that hos- 
tilities in that area have come to 
an end. 


The price at which the Bank of 
England will purchase sovereigns 
was, at the same time, raised from 
39s. 3d. to 40s. 3d. per sovereign. 

In returns issued up to and in- 
cluding June 6, 1945, the amount 
of gold held in the Issue Depart- 
ment of the Bank of England re- 
mained unchanged at £241,718, 
valued at 168s. 0d. per fine ounce; 
in the return dated June 13, 1945, 
the amount is shown as £ 247,833, 
which represents merely the re- 
valuation of the holding at the 
new price of 172s. 3d. per fine 
ounce. There has been no further 
change to date. 

The gold output of the Trans- 
vaal for the months of March, 
April and May, 1945 are given 
below, together with figures for 
the corresponding months of 1944 
for the purpose of comparison: 


1945 


March ____- 1,036,443 fine ounces 
1,028,544 “ ” 
1,030,990 “ ” 


1944 


1,038,414 fine ounces 
995,915 “ r 
1,058,875 * 9 


SILVER 


The official quotation of 254d. 
per ounce .999 fine for both cash 





yond any peradventure of a 
doubt that the Administra- 
tion (1) definitely envisages a 


“planned” and fully ‘“con- 
trolled” reconversion to 
peacetime economy, and (2) 
gives evidence of gross mis- 
conceptions of the real preb- 
lems and difficulties of that 
transition. The real dangers 
to that full production to 
which the Administration 
rightly attributes so much im- 
portance are, we believe, to be 
found precisely in the inter- 
ferences which the Adminis- 
tration plans to undertake— 
no matter how good its inten- 
tions. The problem is not like- 
ly to be one of a want of “pur- 
chasing power” or unwilling- 
ness to use it, as Washington 
appears at times to suppose, 
but of a super-abundance of 
funds and an unwillingness 
to await full production of the 
goods desired—which may be 
long delayed by government- 
al meddling. 





land two months’ delivery ruled 


unchanged throughout the period 
under review. There were no new 
developments and features were 
confined to selling from official 
stocks to meet the requirements 
of essential war industries; tnis 
demand, as was to be expected 
with the end of the war in Europe, 
lately showed a tendency to 
slacken. 

Prices in Bombay showed an 
erratic tendency and as during 
the first quarter of the year, the 
second three months saw fairly 
wide fluctuations and quotations 
ranged between Rs. 123 on May 
8, and Rs. 137.9.0 per 100 tolas on 
June 19; the sterling equivalents 
of these figures approximate 59d. 
and 66d. per ounce .999 fine re- 
spectively. Sales by the Reserve 
Bank of India continued, although 
the amount made available daily 
declined gradually from 300 bars 
in April to 100 bars towards the 
end of June. 

In the Annual Report of the Di- 
rector of the U. S. Mint for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, 
details are given of silver released 
to foreign governments under 
lend-lease arrangements during 
the period August, 1943 to June, 
1944 inclusive. The total for the 
period was about 211,000,000 
ounces and of this amount some 
120,000,000 ounces were for India; 
next in point of size was the 
Netherlands Government which 
participated to the extent of 45,- 
000,000 ounces, the United King- 
don received 27,000,000, Australia 
8,000,000, Ethiopia 5,000,000 and 
Saudi-Arabia 5,000,000 ounces. 


Business Failures in May 

Business failures in May were 
lower in number but higher in 
amount than in April and when 
compared with May a year ago 
were lower in number and amount 
of liabilities involved. Business 
insolvencies in May: according to 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., totaled 72 
and involved $2,208,000 liabilities 
as compared with 90 in April, in- 
volving $980,000 liabilities and 
148 involving $2,697,000 liabilities 
in May a year ago. 

_The retail and commercial ser- 
vice groups were the only classifi- 
cations having fewer failures in 
May than in June, the remaining 
groups having the same’ number. 
When the amount of liabilities is 
considered, the manufacturing 
and commercial service groups 
had more liabilities involved in 
May than in April while the re- 
maining groups had smaller lia- 
bilities involved. 

Manufacturing failures in May 
numbered 26 the same as in April 
but liabilities involved in May 
amounted to $1,771,000 as against 
$464,000 in April. Wholesale fail- 
ures in May numbered 6 the same 
as in April but liabilities involved 
were down to $99,000 in May 
from $107,000 in April. - Retail 
trade insolvencies were down to 
28 in May with liabilities of $175,- 
000 from 43 in April with $215,000 
liabilities in the construction 
group there were 7 failures in 
May the same as in April but 
liabilities involved were down to 
$102,000 in May from $140,000 in 
April. Commercial service fail- 
ures decreased to 5 with $61,000 
liabilities in May from 8 in April 
with $54,000 liabilities. 

When the country is divided 
into Federal Reserve Districts it 
is found that only the Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Kansas City 
Reserve districts had more fail- 
ures in May than in April, the 
Atlanta, St. Louis and Dallas Re- 
serve districts did not have any 
and the remaining districts, with 
the exception of the Minneapolis 
Reserve District which had the 
same number, had fewer failures 
in May than in April. When the 
amount of liabilities is considered 
it is seen that the Cleveland, Rich- 
mond and St. Louis Reserve dis- 
tricts were the only districts that 
had less liabilities involved in 
May than in April, with the ex- 
ception of the Atlanta and Dallas 
Reserve districts which did not 
have any in either April or May. 
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Tenth Anniversary of Social Security— 
Truman Asks for Expansion of Program 


The Social Security Act was ten years old on Aug. 14, and on 
the eve of its anniversary President Truman called for an expansion 
of the program to give the American people “adequate protection,” 
adding that he plans to offer Congress “specific recommendations 
looking toward this objective,” the New York “Times” reported in 
a special dispatch from Washington on that date. 





The Federal Security Admin- 


istrator, Paul V. McNutt, also is- 
sued an anniversary statement, 
the “Times” said, reporting that 
4.250,000 men, women and chil- 
dren in all sections of the coun- 
try are now receiving cash bene- 
fits from the system, aggregating 
$111,000,000 a month. 

Mr. McNutt’s report came from 
the Social Security Board’s Chair- 
man, Arthur J. Altmeyer, who 
noted that since the legislation 
became effective on Aug. 14, 1935, 
payments to individuals have to- 
taled about $9,000,000,000. The 
advices added: . 

“At present, Mr. Altmeyer said, 
the payments under unemploy- 
ment compensation are much 
lower than expected in view of 
cut-backs in war production. On 
Aug. 1 about 90,000 persons were 
receiving weekly benefit. pay- 
ments in partial replacement of 
wages lost through unemploy- 
ment, the benefits averaging about 
$18 a week. 

“Under this program more than 
$2,000,000,000 has been paid out 
up to the start of 1945, although 
only one state started paying ben- 
efits prior to 1938 and 20 states 
did not begin payments until 
some time during 1939, the report 
added. 

“This insurance system, designed 
to replace about half the wage 
loss of insured workers during a 
limited number of weeks, is con- 
sidered by the Board as the first 
line of defense for the families of 
about 36,000,000 insured workers 
during the reconversion period 
and was designed primarily to 
tide families over between jobs 
in times of relatively full employ- 
ment. 

“At the start of the current fis- 
cal year the employment funds 
of the various states amounted to 
$6,679,000,000. This, Mr. Altmeyer 
pointed out, leaves the country 
much better prepared io meet tne 
shock oi post-war transitional un- 
employment than was the case at 
the end of the last war, when no 
unemployment compensation sys- 
tem was in effect. 

“Monthly benefits under old- 
age and survivors’ insurance were 
paid first in April, 1940, and the 
total of monthly and lump-sum 
payments by July, 1945, amounted 
to $900,000,000. As of July 1 about 
1,285,000 men, women and chil- 
dren were on the rolls for bene- 
fits amounting to $23,600,000 a 
month.” 

President Truman’s anniversary 
statement read, according to the 
New York “Times”: 

“In a world still at war it is 
well that we pause to celebrate 
one of the great peacetime 
achievements of the American 
people, namely, the enactment of 
the Social Security Act. It is only 
ten years ago that this act became 
law. Yet in this brief period of 
time social security has become 
an essential part of the American 
way of life. 


“We have a right to be proud 
of the progress we have already 
made in this field. We have a 
nationa! system of old-age and 


survivors’ insurance under which 
forty million workers are insured 
not only for old-age annuities but 
also for monthly benefits to their 
wives, children, and dependent 
parents in case of the worker’s 
death. Already there are well over 
one million beneficiaries actually 
-receiving monthly checks under 
‘this insurance system. 

“We have a nation-wide unem- 
ployment insurance system 





brought about by Federal action 
but administered by the states, 
under which 36 million workers 
are provided some _ protection 
against wage loss due to invol- 
untary unemployment. 

“We have provided Federal 
grants-in-aid to the states to en- 
able them to pay cash assistance 
to the needy aged, the needy 
blind, and dependent children. 
Today two and three-quarter mil- 
lion men, women, and children 
are receiving this assistance. In 
addition, there are other provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act 
which promote child welfare and 
public health. 


“But while we have made prog- 
ress we still have a long way to 
go before we can truthfully say 
that our social security system 
furnished the people of this coun- 
try adequate protection. There- 
fore, we should lose no time in 
making of our Social Security Act 
a more perfect instrument for the 
maintenance of economic security 
throughout this country. 


“T expect to present to the Con- 
gress specific recommendations 
looking toward this objective. 


“A sound social security re- 
quires careful consideration and 
preparation. Social security 
worthy of the name is not a dole 
or a device for giving everybody 
something for nothing. True so- 
cial security must consist of rights 
which are earned rights—guaran- 
teed by the law of the land. Only 
that kind of social security is 
worthy of the men and women 
who have fought and are now 
fighting to preserve the heritage 
and the future of America.” 
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Guylay to Open Public 
Relations Office in N. Y. 


L. Richard Guylay, for the past 
seven years Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Citizens Public Ex- 
venditure Survey, has announced 
his resignation effective Sept. 1 
to open his own public relations 
office at 30 Rockefeller Plaza in 
New York City. The Citizens 
Public Expenditure Survey is the 
statewide taxpayer association 
with headquarters in Albany. Mr. 
Guylay is also Chairman of the 
national coordinating committee 
representing 36 state taxpayer as- 
sociations and a member of the 
New York State Economy Com- 
mission. He will be succeeded in 
the taxpayer group by Walter O. 
Howe of Olean, a Vice-Chairman 
of the organization for many 
years. . 


Mr. Guylay, born in New York 
City, joined the Tax Foundation 
‘n 1938 and when the Citizens 
Public Expenditure Survey was 
formed, he became its first execu- 
‘ive head. The Citizens Public 
Expenditure Survey organized the 
taxpayers “march on Albany” in 
1939 and again-in 1940. In the lat- 
ter year, it is stated, 10,000 per- 
‘ons attended the hearing on the 
State budget for the largest such 
gathering in history. As a result 
of these demonstrations the State 
budget was cut for six consecu- 
tive years, several new taxes 
were avoided and existing taxes 
were reduced, including a 30-50% 
reduction in the personal income 
tax. 

Other officers of the Survey 
are: James H. Moseley, Chair- 
man; Hart I. Seely, President; 
Norman J. Gould, Vice-Chairman; 
A. Vedder Magee, Vice-Chairman, 
and George W. Brooks, Treasurer. 





Yogel Sec. to Comm. 
Of Bank Auditors 


Appointment of Alvin J. Vogel 
as Secretary to the Research Com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrol- 
lers was annonuced on Aug. 14 by 
the Association’s President, John 
C. Shea. Mr. Shea is Assistant 
Vice-President of the Whitney 
National Bank, New Orleans, La. 
Mr. Vogel recently resigned as 
Assistant Cashier of the Lake 
Shore National Bank of Chicago, 
and took up his new duties in the 
Association headquarters office at 
Chicago on Aug. 6th. He had been 
with the Lake Shore National 
Bank since 1925, where he man- 
aged several operating depart- 
ments and specialized in bank op- 
erations technique. He was a 
member of the bank’s operating’ 
committee and spent considerable 
time in developing and installing 
new systems. He is an active 
member of the Chicago Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, 
and the Office Management Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. He served last 
year and has been reappointed to 
again serve on the Bank Methods 
and Operations Committee of Chi- 
cago Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking. 

Mr. Vogel’s work with N.A.B. 
A.C. will be “to assist with, and 
coordinate, the work of the Na- 
tional Research Committee, 
headed by Ottmar A. Waldow, 
Comptroller, National Bank of 
Detroit. Work of the committee 
as presently outlined consists of 
one sub-committee to prepare a 
step-by-step cost accounting pro- 
cedure which individual banks 
both large and small can readily 
follow, leaving out any phases 
which may not be applicable to 
them. The study at present will 
cover commercial and savings de- 
partments, and eventually will be 
extended to trust departments. 
Harold Randall, Vice-President, 
First National Bank of Boston, 
will be chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee making this study. Another 
project will be on the subject of 


| accounting and auditing for small 


banks. O. B. Lovell, Comptroller, 
First National Bank, Madison, 
Wis., will head this sub-commit- 
tee. A third will study the orig- 
inal basis for F.D.I.C. assessments, 
and seek to determine whether 
changes are indicated. Chairman 
of this study will be William Wid- 
mayer, Comptroller, of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York City. 
The Research Committee has 
also decided to establish at the 
headquarters office a central file 
in which will be compiled ma- 
terial relating to operating pro- 
cedures, for dissemination to asso- 
ciation members upon request. 


German Priscners Put 
To Work in France 


German prisoners of war by the 
thousands are being used to re- 
condition and prepare equipment, 
revair roads, and do the general 
hard work of making ready the 
transfer of American troops and 
supplies from the European to 
the Pacific theatre, the Associated 
Press reports from Paris, May 17. 
Under the eyes of American 
guards their labors are serving as 
the first instalment on their 
country’s huge debt to the world. 
They are not receiving much 
compensation; it is not in cash, 
and eventually Germany will 
foot the bill. This is what the 
prisoners get, according to the 
Associated Press: 

Enlisted men—Ten cents a day. 
whether they work or not; 70 
cents a day additional if they 
work. 

Officers—Lieutenants, $20 a 
month; captain, $30; majors up to 
field marshals, $40, all plus an 
-'llowance of slightly more than 
the enlisted man’s 10 cents a day. 

Britain nays. priseners on 9 
slightly different scale, but the 
primary pattern is the same. 
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for the nation’s delegate to com- 
mit its military quota in the inter- 
national organization to action 
upon the President’s instruction 
to do so and without reference to 
Congress. 

One of the chief proposals con- 
tained in the Senator’s message to 
Secretary Byrnes was that stress- 
ing the importance of assuring 
within the international setup 
that responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of peace in the Western 
Hemisphere should be vested 
solely in the American republics. 

Obviously this point highlights 
an issue which might be contro- 
versially delicate. Senator Van- 
denberg has made the position of 
the United States quite clear, 
however, from his standpoint, 
which is expressed in the letter 
as given below in its entirety, 
quoting from the Associated Press 
Washington release of Aug. 5: 


“It has been appropriately sug- 
gested that the State Department 
should study and report on the 
question whether an implement- 
ing statute is necessary to estab- 
lish our representation on the 
Security Council of the new 
United Nations Organization, 
and if so, to recommend its form. 
I hope this will be done. In any 
such connection I wish to sub- 
mit my view for your considera- 
tion. 

“I wish to state, first, that I be- 
lieve such a statute is necessary 
because (A) the exercise of this 
authority by our representative 
on the Security Council needs to 
be clearly established and 
bounded by law, and (B) the 





promise that this will be done is 
clearly implicit in the Senate de- 
bates which resulted in the over- 
whelming ratification of the San 
Francisco Charter. I linger on the 
latter factor just long enough to 
say that this healthy spirit of 
legislative cooperation should be 
encouraged by the fullest possible 
recognition of the legislative 
prerogative in the evolution of 
this great peace adventure. 


“Furthermore, we must take ex- 
treme care that we proceed al- 
ways within ‘constitutional proc- 
ess. In my view this can be 
done without impairing the neces- 
sity that the United Nations Or- 
ganization, in the first instance, 
must be able to move with swift 
and certain expedition in the use 
of cooperative force to kéep the 
peace if any such necessity 
arises. 


“Let it be remembered, in this 
connection, that a subsequent 
agreement is to be made between 
the Security Council and our 
Government—an agreement rati- 
fied either by two-thirds of the 
Senate or by a majority of both 
House and Senate—covering our 
quota of armed forces to be held 
potentially available for this co- 
operative purpose. I take it that 
this initial auota will be a ‘nolic- 
ing’ quota and not a ‘war’ quota 

“In any event, this is a matter 
within our own subsequent con- 
trol. It is also to be remembered 
that any resort to sanctions, 
whether military or otherwise, is 
subject to our veto on the Secur- 
‘ty Council. It is, of course, this 
latter fact which makes the ac- 
tion of our own delegate on the 
Securtiy Council of such na- 
tional importance to us, to our 
Congress, and to our country. 


“I believe, therefore, that this 
vresents us with a unique situa- 
tion which reauires a statute gov- 
erning the selection, in the first 
‘nstance, and the action, in the 
last instance, of our representa- 
tive on the Security Council. 











-Sunh being the fact, I resnect- 
fully present my own preliminary 


Senator Vandenberg Urges Defining Powers 
Of United States’ World Agent 


Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.), in a letter to Secre- 
tarv of State Byrnes, has proposed that legislation be enacted to 
define the method of choosing the United States’ representative on 
une Council ot a world security organization and outlining specifically 
the scope of his duties and authority. The Senator listed seven pro- 
visions he thought such legislation should embrace, including power 














view regarding the proper char- 
acter of such a statute. 

“(1) Our delegate on the Secur- 
ity Council should be nominated 
by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. He is thus, of 
course, removable by the Presi- 
dent. 


“(2) Our delegate should have 
the rank, pay and general status 
of an Ambassador. I take it that 
this would mean he will at all 
times act pursuant to the instruc- 
tions of the President. There- 
fore, in fact, the President will be 
making the actual decisions in 
respect to the use of our armed 
forces or our participation in any 
sort of sanctions. It would, of 
course, be unthinkable — and 
wholly without constitutional 
warrant—if these decisions were 
made on his own responsihility 
by a non-elected Presidential ap- 
pointee. If it is necessary wo 
spell this out it should be done. 


“(3) The President should be 
required to make annual reports 
to Congress respecting our activi- 
ties in connection with the work 
of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion; and immediate special re- 
ports whenever he instructs our 
delegate to vote for sanctions, 
whether military or otherwice. 
This will leave the President free 
to act, as must be the case if this 
phase of the Charter is to be ef- 
fective. I believe there is ample 
constitutional authority and long 
precedent to justify this Presi- 
dential initiative. At the same 
time it will keep Congress cur- 
rently advised regarding any 
movements which might gradu- 
ate into war (which is an exclu- 
sive Cogressional prerogative) 
and free to assert its attitude if, 
as, and when it wishes. 

“(4) The President and his dele- 
gate should be completely free, 
without contemsorary reports, to 
take any of the actions for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes as 
contemplated by the Charter. I 
say again that, in my view, this 
formula for peaceful settlement is 
the real genius of the Charter. 

“(5) The President should be 
required to obtain explicit con 
gressional authority for the com- 
mitment of any armed forces be- 
yond the quota established in our 
basic agreement with the Security 
Council. 

“(6) In this statute, or in the 
subsequent quota agreement, we 
required to obtain explicit con- 
nection with our inter-American 
allies and pursuant to the treaty 
which will soon implement ‘the 
Act of Chapultepec, the exclusive 
responsibility for any armed 
forces required to maintain peace 
and security in the Western 
Hemisphere. I doubt whetheréwe 
shall ever want any other armed 
forces to enter this area. , 
“(7) Our delegates to the Gen- 
eral Assembly should be ’/ap- 
pointed annually by the Presi- 
dent, subject to confirmation . by 
the Senate. : 

“I do not mean here to say ‘the 
last word’ in respect to any’ of 
these matters. I simply -present 
a general and tentative view, of 
the factors which occur to me. in 
a preliminary way, as calculated 
to provide the freedom of action 
which the United Nations|Organ- 
ization must have in order to-ful- 
full its final functions in behalf 
of international peace and se¢ur- 
ity, while at the same time pre- 
serving our own essential, consti- 
tutional balance and our essential 
protections. 

“We must find the way to inte- 
grate these factors becar-e ’we 
must find the way. in full good 
faith. to make the San Francisco 
Charter work.” “ 
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seen, will make possible the at- 
tainment of the four major eco- 
nomic objectives which face us in 
the months ahead. These objec- 
tives I conceive to be: 

(1) Jobs for all those 
and able to work. 

(2) A steadily rising standard of 
living. 

(3) Stabilization of our econ- 
omy to avoid disastrous inflation 
or deflation. 

(4) Increased opportunities for 
farmers and business men. 

In fact, the urgent need to in- 
crease peacetime production is the 
keystone of all the Government’s 
economic policy and planning. 
Every step taken by the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, and every policy and action 
of the agencies, which this office 
coordinates, is oriented to this 
central goal. 


A Drastic Change-Over 


Production for peace is in one 
‘way quite different from produc- 
tion for war. During the war 
business men and farmers had one 
customer for almost half the na- 
tion’s output. The Government not 
only created the market but spe- 
cified exactly what kind, shape 
and size its share of the nation’s 
output should be. Now that peace 
-has come, the American people, 
as individual customers, will de- 
‘termine what business men and 
farmers are to produce. There- 
fore, many controls suitable for 
war are not suitabie for the tran- 
sition. 

Wherever immediate removal 
of controls will help to get ex- 
panded production under way 
faster, they will be removed. 

Wherever the removal of con- 
trols at this time would bring a 
chaotic condition or cause bottle- 
necks or -produce a disruptive 
scramble for goods, controls will 
be kept and used. 

_.. Their use will be for the pro- 
tection of the public and business 
and to expedite. the expansion of 
production. The sooner we in- 
crease production the sooner we 
can be rid of all controls. 


The Road to Reconversion 


The switch from full wartime 
output to full peacetime output 
requires a number of positive and 
immediate steps. The plant and 
“equipment, materials and man- 
‘power engaged in war production 

must be released by immediate 
cancellation of all war contracts 
no longer needed. 
' Terminated contracts must be 
promptly settled. Plants must be 
‘cleared. Business men must be 
ready with their plans for peace- 
time production and expansion, 
and must move ahead quickly. 

The armed services must be de- 
mobilized without delay. 

Some controls must be removed 
to speed reconversion and expan- 
sion. Other controls must be re- 
tained for exactly the same rea- 
son. 

; Prices and rents must be held 

in line until an abundant supply 

and sharpened competition can 

operate to prevent ruinous in- 
. flationary rises. 

Wages must also be held in line 
wherever their increase would 
cause inflationary prices. At the 
Same time measures must be 
taken to oppose the rapid shrink- 
ing of purchasing power if busi- 
ness is to reach and hold high 

-levels of production and employ- 
ment. |Strikes must be held to a 
minimum. 


A Test for America 


This. task will be a test for all 
of us.; Labor has a vital share, 
so has management, so has agri- 
culture, so has the general public. 
The Government, as the represen- 
tative of all elements of the pub- 
lic, will do its part to assist and 
encourage this great. cooperative 
effort toward prosperity. 


willing 


We already have gone some dis- 
tance toward shifting our re- 
sources to peacetime purposes. In 
the three months since the victory 
in Europe, many plants have been 
released wholly or in part from 
war contracts. Some peacetime 
manufacture has already recom- 
menced. Greater reconversion 
was not possible because the de- 
mands of total war in the Pacific 
limited the number of plants, the 
amount of materials and man- 
power that could be made avail- 
able for civilian production. 

Now we no longer have any ma- 
jor war requirements to prevent 
jgur energies being directed to- 
ward peacetime prosperity. The 
moment of great challenge and 
opportunity is here. 

The next few weeks and months 
we shall have many decisions tc 
make. We cannot make millions 
of job shifts, cut off billions of 
dollars in war contracts, radically 
change the character of our na- 
tional output, without meeting 
many unexpected situations. Our 
basic policies are set. Our stra- 
tegic objectives are clear. We 
must be prepared,. however, to 
change and adjust our tactics to 
meet new problems and take ad- 
vantage of opportunities as they 
arise. 

The Reconversion Team 

To assure that the Government 
can move with the maximum free- 
dom and effectiveness, the Office 
of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version is working closely, day by 
day, with the war and reconver- 
sion agencies. It is clarifying pro- 
cedures and pulling into close 
alignment the decisions and ac- 
tions which affect our economy as 
a whole. 

My predecessors, Secretary 
Byrnes and Secretary Vinson, in- 
augurated meetings with the 
heads of the various war agencies 








in order to formulate policies and 
to plan and prepare for reconver- 
sion. I have continued these 
meetings regularly and, in addi- 
tion, have established a reconver- 
sion working committee of depu- 
ties from the executive agencies 
to insure that the full efforts of 
the Government are thrown, as a 
team, into this important task. 

I do not minimize the task 
ahead, but I am confident of the 
outcome. The American people 
have overcome the problems of 
war. It is unthinkable that we 
should not overcome the problems 
of the peace. 


We know that for a period we 
shall experience sharp unemploy- 
ment. This is the inevitable re- 
sult of men and women being re- 
leased from war work and the 
armed services faster than it is 
possible for business to reemploy 
them. 


But we are not going back to 
long periods of mass unemploy- 
ment. Labor is determined, busi- 
nessmen are determined, farmers 
are determined, the man in the 
street and his Government are de- 
termined that we shall put our 
productive capacity to work pro- 
ducing goods and services for 
peace. And we shall need tthese 
goods for we have a pent-up de- 
mand at home and abroad that 
together will tax for some time 
our capacity to produce. 


None of our economic planning 
would be complete without spe- 
cial recognition of the urgent 
needs of the liberated areas. We 
must play our part in supplying 
the minimum requirements to as- 
sist these countries to get back on 
their feet, not only to preserve 
peace and order, but so that once 
more they can take their place as 
suppliers and customers in a 
prosperous world economy. 

Our goals will not be reached 
in a week or a month. But we 
are taking the first steps toward 





them. This report makes no at- 





tempt to picture a complete pro- 
gram. There is no place in our 
free economy for a master blue- 
print which will rigidly prescribe 
each move at every turn of the 
road. Nevertheless, careful plans 
havg been laid by various agen- 
cies of Government under the 
guidance and direction of the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion. They will be revealed 
by the heads of agencies and 
by the subsequent acts of these 
agencies as the nation proceeds to 
unwind its wartime economy and 
to switch to peacetime production. 

The Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion is determined to 
pursue a- positive and vigorous 
course to achieve peacetime pros- 
perity, just as it has in the win- 
ning of the war. This interim re- 
port sets forth the principles that 
will guide us in the reconversion. 


List Important Questions 


The next few pages highlight 
some of the important questions 
that V-J Day has raised and gives 
some specific answers. Following 
these highlights are a series of 
questions and answers covering 
many of the main points of re- 
conversion. I should warn that 
some of the figures used are esti- 
mates reaching into the future, 
and as such are subject to error. 
Nevertheless, they represent the 
best opinion and calculations of 
your Government at this time, and 
the public is entitled to have 
them. 

I. Military Contracts 


All military contracts are being 
terminated immediately, except 
those required for experimental 
and development purposes and for 
the maintenance and supply of 
the armed forces. 

The War Department is taking 
immediate action to cut its pro- 
curement of aircraft, artillery, 
ammunition and other weapons 
by 94 to 100%. The largest con- 
tinuing item in Army procure- 
ment will be in food and this will 
be cut as fast as demobilization 
will permit. 

Navy reductions will be smaller 
and more gradual. 


I. Demobilization 


Demobilization from the armed 
services will return at least 7,000,- 
000 men to civilian life within the 
next year. At present the Army 
is demobilizing at the rate of 
170,000 per month. Within sev- 
eral months the rate is expected 
to reach 500,000. The Army will 
demobilize on the same basis as 
formerly, releasing first. those 
men with longest combat service 
and greatest number of depend- 
ents. The Navy plans to demo- 
bilize some of its personnel al- 
most immediately. Both the Army 
and the Navy will continue to 
draft, on a reduced basis, some 
men to replace those of longer 
service. The Congress will decide 
on peactime draft policies when 
the ‘cessation of hostilities” is de- 
clared. 


If. Unemployment and Man- 
Power 


All controls over manpower are 
to be removed and the compul- 
sory 48-hour week ended at once. 
The United States Employment 
Service will devote its best efforts 
to finding jobs for displaced 
workers and veterans and assist- 
ing claimants for unemployment 
compensation. 

Unemployment currently is es- 
timated at 1,100,000 persons. This 
represents the total without jobs 
on a given day, many of them 
being persons “between jobs.” 
This total of unemployment is ex- 
pected to rise to 5,000,000 or more 
within three months; perhaps to 
8,000,000 before next spring as 
those released from war jobs are 
joined by large numbers of men 
discharged from the armed ser- 
vices. Many of the unemployed 
will find new jobs within a few 
weeks—others will face extended 
periods without jobs. 


IV. Production and Distribution 
Controls 


Many production and distribu- 





tion controls will be removed at 
once. Only those will remain in 
force which are essential for ex- 
pediting production, breaking bot- 
tlenecks, preventing inventory 
hoarding, and assuring economic 
stabilization. Rationing of certain 
scarce commodities must continue 
for a while. Restrictions on others 
will be lifted immediately. Trans- 
portation regulations must con- 
tinue temporarily. How long con- 
trols are continued depends on 
how much and how quickly busi- 
ness can expand its output. 


V. Price and Wage Control 


For some period of time the 
dangers of inflation will be with 
us. There will be more demand 
for many kinds of goods and ser- 
vices than business can supply. 
As long as some materials and 
products remain seriously short, 
price ceilings on those materials 
and products must be maintained 
as a barrier against inflation. 

Rent controls also must con- 
tinue. While price and rent ceil- 
ings remain in force, wage stabil- 
ization must be continued. Where- 
ever price ceilings will not be en- 
dangered, collective bargaining 
will be. restored. Wage and price 
increases will be allowed to cor- 
rect substandard pay scales, to re- 
lieve hardships of _ individual 
workers and _ enterprises and, 
where necessary, to stimulate in- 
creased production. 


VI. Legislative Program 


In order to speed reconversion 
and to mitigate the extremes of 
hardship during the _ transition 
period a number of legislative 
enactments are needed. 

These include increased unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, 
revision of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to irtrease minimum 
wages, tax program to stimulate 
production and to maintain mar- 
kets, appropriations for the plan- 
ning and execution of public 
works, adequate appropriations 
for the United States Employment 
Service and retention of this ser- 
vice under Federal control during 
the interim of transition. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Demobilization and the Draft 


1. How fast will the Army de- 
mobilize its men? 

A. As rapidly as possible. At 
present the Army is demobilizing 
at the rate of 170,000 per month. 
The peak probably will be about 
500,000 a month. In the course of 
the next year, the Army expects 
to return about 5,000,000 officers 
and enlisted personnel to civilian 
life. These who are left will be 
used for the occupation of Ger- 
many and Japan and for the 
United States bases and home 
stations. 

2. How quickly will the Navy 
demobilize its men? 

A. The Navy will start some 
demobilization immediately. 
Eventual total of demobilization 
will depend upon the peacetime 
size of the Navy and upon what 
areas the Navy is required to con- 
trol. 

3. How fast will the uniformed 
women’s services be demobilized? 

A. Demobilization of all wo- 
men’s services will follow a pat- 
tern similar to that of the men’s 
services. The acts governing en- 
listment of women require that 
they be released within six months 
after formal proclamation by the 
President, or by the Congress, that 
hostilities have been terminated. 
Wives of demobilized service men 
may be released on their request. 

4. On what basis, and in what 
order, will men be released from 
the armed services? 

A. The Army’s point system of 
releases. discharging first those 
men with the longest and best 
combat records, and the largest 
numbers of dependents, will be 
continued. The present “critical” 
point level of 85 will be lowered 
by stages so as to implement this 
system. The Navy is expected to 
follow a similar plan. When 


production, the release of spe- 


cially qualified men will be 
speeded. 

5. Will the draft be continued 
in order to provide replacement 
for occupation and maintenance 
troops? 

A. The draft will continue on 
a reduced basis, to effect the re- 
lease of long-service men in the 
Army of Occupation, until the 
Congress formally declares the 
cessation of hostilities. At that 
time the Congress will determine 


whether the draft will be con- 


tinued in peacetime. 


6. How quickly will munitions 
manufacture be halted? 

A. Cancellation orders already 
are going out from the War De- 
partment and from the Navy. The 
Army is slashing purchases of air- 
craft and weapons by 94 to 100%; 
the Na®y by a smaller percentage. 
The Navy has just cancelled ship 
building contracts which total 
$1.5 billions. Further cancella- 
tions now being made of various 
types of Navy contracts will total 
$9 billions. The War Department 
is cutting its procurement from a 
total of $2.4 billions a month to 
$435 millions, of which $268 mil- 
lions will be for food. All pur- 
chases of construction, railway, 
telegraph and telephone equip- 
ment will cease immediately. 
Gasoline purchases will drop 44%, 
textile items 75%. In terms of 
materials, the Army cancellations 
will eliminate 99% of its steel and 
98% of its copper and aluminum 
consumption. 

7. Will any munitions contracts 
be retained in order to cushion 
the shock of cancellations? 

A. No. The War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Act, as passed 
by Congress, prohibits continua- 
tion of any war contract merely to 
provide business or employment. 

8. What industries previously 
used by the military can be con- 
tinued with no change, or slight 
change of facilities, to produce for 


/ civilian consumption? 


A. Manufacture of many articles 
for the military can be continued 
for peacetime, such as bulldozers 
and other construction machinery, 
lumber, drainage pipe and plumb-~ 
ing and heating equipment, pro- 
cessed food, and the like. Mining, 
smelting, and processing of raw 
materials such as iron and steel, 
copper, and aluminum, will like~ 
wise continue without the neces- 
sity of reconversion. Many indus~ 
tries have also continued on a 
limited scale to produce their 
peacetime products, largely for 
the use of the military, and this 
production can quickly be ex< 
panded for civilian consumption. 
For example, although some 25% 
of the commercial refrigeration 
and air conditioning industry ca< 
pacity was converted to war pro- 
duction of such items as ordnance, 
airplane engine mounts, etc., the 
rest of the industry continued to 
produce at the peacetime rate of 
$200 million annually, 60% of the 
products for military use and the 
rest for essential civilian needs, 
Other industries, such as textile 
plants, will require relatively 
smali reconversion to expand ci 
vilian production. 


9. How quickly can reconversion 
be accomplished? 


A. While most plant reconver- 
sion can be accomplished within 
a few months, at least 12 to 18 
months may be required to reach 
the expanded peacetime economy 
which is needed for full employ- 
ment. The construction industry 
will require even longer to organ- 
ize manpower, planning, equip- 
ment, and supplies to reach the 
anticipated $15 billion level neces- 
sary for a fully employed econ< 
omy. 

10. How will cancellations be 
distributed and how will plants 
and workers be notified? 

A. In most cases, the cuthacks 
will be co large that little choice 
in distributing them will be pos- 
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notice is* possible for 
eancellations. 

11. What machinery 
set up to settle canceled 
tracts? 

A. The Office of Contract Set- 


con- 


tlement, set up by Congress, and | 
long | 


been working on procedures for | 


contracting agencies have 
speedy settlement of centracts. 
Some 30,000 contractors and their 
employees have been trained in 
special courses and know the set- 
tlement methods. Nearly 150,000 
terminated contracts, involving 
canceled commitments of over) 
$22. billion, have been settled to | 
date. 

12. What machinery 
set up to speed plant 
sion? 

A. Last summer the War Pro-| 
duction Board moved to permit| 
preliminary reconversion steps, | 
authorizing experimental models | 
and placing of machine-tool or- | 
ders. Following VE-day the 
agency immediately undertook to | 
stimulate reconversion in all| 
plants that could possibly be spared | 
trom production for the continu- | 
ing wat with Japan. Shortages of | 
materials, manpower, and, in| 
some cases, facilities resulting 
from the continuing tremendous 
reeds for the Pacific war have 
necessarily limited this program. 
Recentiy, it has been possibie to 
accelerate the retooling and re- 
equipp ng of piants. Fur example, 
the automo! ile industiy has be. 
pranted piuwiity ratinss for more 
than $150 1illion werth of eyulp- 
ment, consiruction, ard tools. The 
War Production Board will corn- 
tinue to sive priority ass:stance 
where i.ecessary to brezx bottle- 
necks in :econversicu or plant 
expansion. Detailed plans have 
been made by the Office of Con- 
tract Settlement and tac procure- 
nvent axencies for prompt clear- 
ance of war plants. 

13. What machinery has been 
get up to dispose of surpluses? 

A. Various Government agen- 
cies dispose of surpluses under di- 
rection of the Surplus Property 
Board which was established to 
formulate policy. A coordinated 
program has been worked out to 
get such surplus property into the | 
hands oi business and the public 
as soon as possible, at the same 
time avoiding disruption of the 
civilian supply economy. State 
and iocal governments, small bus- 
ijness and veterans are receiving 
the priorities to which they are 
entitled by law. 

Through full cooperation be- 
tween the war agencies and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, under the guidance of the 
Surplus Property Board, provi- 
sions have been made for speedy 
disposal of Government-owned 
plants and equipment through 
lease or sale. Negotiations for the 
disposal of plants and equipment 
can be undertaken even before 
the property becomes surplus or 
work with the facilities has ended. 
In this way assurances of early 
civilian production with Govern- 
ment facilities and assurances of 
employment should be possible 
promptly. 

14. What materials are avail- 
able for immediate use for civilian 
production? : 

“A. With a few important ex- 
ceptions, most raw materials will 
soon be plentiful. Materials which 
will continue scarce are: 

(a) Rubber. There will be 
plenty of rubber, both synthetic 
and reclaimed, for the industries 
which can use it. Crude rubber 
is expected to remain scarce, how- 
ever, until tamaged plantations 
in the Orient can be restored to 
production and transportation 
supplied. Tire supplies will in- 
crease but will not be adequate 
to meet all demands for a few 
months. A prompt survey will be 
made of the crude rubber situa- 
tion, including the relationship 
between synthetic and natural 
rubber. 

(b) Tin. Present indications 
are that large scale supplies from 
the Far East cannot be expected 


has been 
reconver- 


has been | 


VJ-day surrender without destruction of 


| facilities may shorten the interval. 
(c) Lumber. Despite reduced 
| military use and increase in avail- 
able manpower, lumber is ex- 
pected to be scarce for a consid- 
erably period. This _ situation 
would impede regeneration of the 
important construction industry, 
and Government agencies have 
started a program to increase pro- 
duction by dealing with price, 
wage, equipment, and recruitment 
problems. With an increase in 
manpower, steps will be taken to 
put the 10,000 small idle sawmills 
yack into production. 

(d) Paper Pulp. The shortage is 
not expected to end until Swedish 


| pulp is moving into this country 


in volume. 

(e) Coal. Coal is short, and 
probably will remain so through- 
out the winter. Government agen- 
cies have recently undertaken a 
7-point program to expand pro- 
duction under direction of the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion. 

There will undoubtedly be un- 
avoidable spot shortages in other 
materials, due largely to produc- 
tion, distribution, and transporta- 
tion problems. 


15. What will be done to assist 
small business? 


A. The Government is provid- 
ing positive aids to small business 
during the transition period. Prior- 
ities now granted to small busi- 
ness firms will continue in effect 
until September 30. Thereafter, 
in granting priorities to break 
bottlenecks, the War Production 
Board will give special attention 
to bottlenecks affecting individual 
small business firms. The Smaller 
War Plants Corporation has a 
Government priority enabling it 
to buy surplus equipment and ma- 
terials for resale to small business, 
and will aid any small business- 
man in locating surplus property 
which he needs. These aids will 
be extended to veterans who de- 
sire to open a business. Financial 
as well as technical aids will be 
provided. The OPA Reconversion 
Pricing Program provides a sim- 
ple method for small businessmen 
to compute their own ceilings, 
subject to OPA review. The spe- 
cific exemption under the Excess 
Profits Tax will be increased from 
$10,000 to $25,000, effective on 
Jan. 1, 1946. The loan powers of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
and the Smaller War Plants Corp. 
are available to small business. 

16. Will the Government con- 
tinue to control production and 
distribution? 

A. Wartime controls on produc- 
tion and distribution were im- 
vosed for the purpose of elimi- 
nating or reducing nonessential 
production and assuring an or- 
derly distribution of scarce mate- 
rials and components. Our peace- 
time goal of maximum produc- 
tion can be best attained by 
relaxing controls as early as the 
supply situation permits. How- 
ever, the premature removal of 
controls could impede _ rather 
than stimulate production through 
a scramble for materials in short 
supply with consequent unbal- 
anced production, inventory 
hoarding, black-market opera- 
tions. and danger. to the entire 
stabilization program. The policy 
of your Government is, and will 
continue to be, directed toward 
“emoving controls as quickly as 
»Xossible. The criteria in imple- 
menting this policy include not 
only the threat of maldistribution 
and unsound inventory accumula- 
tion, but also positive assistance 
-equired to break bottlenecks, ex- 
xand essential production, help 
small business, enlarge necessary 
facilities, and assure the most es- 
sential production where assist- 
ance is absolutely necessary. 
Some controls will be exercised 
where needed for assuring the 
production of low-priced items. 
More than 200 WPB orders and 
regulations outstanding on VE- 
day have already been revoked. 
Mr. Krug will issue a detailed 





in less than one year. However, 


vateMeiic Osi tne recornversion 


‘displaced workers in finding new 





Plans of the War Production 


Board. 


Manpower and Employment 


17. What will be the amount of 
unemployment in three months? 
In six months? 

A. Perhaps as much as half of 
the 8 million workers now em- 
ployed in war plants will be able 
to stay with their present em- 
ployers to preduce civilian goods 
of the same kind they are now 
making for the armed forces. The 
number who will be laid off, dur- 
ing the next two months, is esti- 
mated to be about four million. 
The total amount of unemploy- 
ment will depend on the rate of 
demobilization of military per- 
sonnel, and how rapidly recon- 
version can be accomplished: in 
war plants and how quickly other 
civilian activities can be ex- 
panded. It is expected that there 
will be five million or more un- 
employed in three months. By 
spring unemployment may reach 
about eight million. 

18. What opportunities for em- 

ployment are now expected to in- 
crease sharply? 
_A. Employment in the produc- 
tion of consumer durable goods 
such as automobiles, refrigerators, 
and washing machines will in- 
crease promptly and expand 
rapidly. A substantial increase is 
also exvected in employment in 
trades and services, in which 11 
million persons already are work- 
ing. There will be a gradual but 
steady rise in the field of con- 
struction. Likewise, an increase 
in employment opportunities is 
expected in lumber, mining, cloth- 
ing, and leather, and at least tem- 
porarily in railroads. 

19. Will many people drop from 
the labor market and not seek 
new jobs when their war plants 
close down? 

A. Yes, substantial withdrawals 
from the labor market are ex- 
pected within the next few 
months, thus helping to ease the 
problem of finding jobs for those 
who need them. There are now 
3,500,000 women employed who, 
except for the war, would not 
have been employed. Many of 
these are housewives who took 
jobs while their husbands were in 
the armed forces, or who worked 
for patriotic reasons. Besides 
these, there also are the over-age 
workers who would normally be 
retired, and youths of scool age. 
During the war, from all sources, 
the total iabor force increased 
seven million above the normal 
growth. From these groups, it is 
anticipated there will be with- 
drawal of about two million by 
the end of the year. 

20. What manpower controls 
will be lifted? 

A. All manpower controls are to 
be lifted immediately, including 
the compulsory 48-hour week, and 
in their place voluntary commun- 
ity action to speed reconversion 
will be substituted. The full fa- 
cilities of the United States Em- 
ployment Service will be made 
available to all employers, includ- 
ing those for whom services were 
formerly restricted because of 
war requirements. The Employ- 
ment Service will cooperate with 
labor - management committees 
and community groups to deveiop 
and carry out programs for re- 
cruitment of workers for indus- 
tries whose immediate expansion 
is vital to reconversion. Mr. Mc- 
Nutt; Chairman of the War Man- 
vower Commission, will issue a 
more detailed statement. 


21. What assistance will be given 


jobs? 

A. Workers who lose their jobs 
will be given every possible as- 
sistance by the United States Em- 
ployment Service. Increased em- 
phasis will be given by USES in 
communities throughout the coun- 
try to job counseling and other 
personalized services to assist job 
seekers in adapting their wartime 
experience to peacetime job op- 
portunities. Displaced war work- 


other communities where civilian 
production has expanded. Every 
city, town, and villiage is ex- 
pected to cooperate in this effort 
to find jobs. 

22. Will unemployment com- 
pensation be available to displaced 
war plant workers? 

A. Most war plant workers are 
covered by State unemployment 
insurance. The Social Security 
Board reports that 30 million 
workers will be entitled to unem- 
ployment compensation if they 
lose their jobs. However, there is 
a sizeable group without such pro- 
tection, including workers in Gov- 
renment installations such as 
Army arsenals and Navy Yards, 
maritime workers, domestics, ag- 
ricultural emplovees, workers in 
charitable, religious, and non- 
profit organizations, Government 
employees, and_ self-employed 
persons. There are also roughly 
2.5 million persons employed in 
small establishments not covered 
under State unemployment insur- 
ance laws. 

23. How do unemployed work- 
ers obtain the compensation due 
them? 

A. There are four requirements 
which must be met before a job 
seeker is entitled to unemploy- 
ment compensation: (1) He must 
have worked for an employer 
covered by a State unemployment 
compensation law and have earned 
enough to qualify under his State 
law. The length of time and 
wages required vary in the dif- 
ferent States. (2) He must be un- 
employed. (3) He must be able, 
willing, and available for work. 
(4) He must register with the 
USES for a job. No person is en- 
titled to unemployment compen- 
sation if he refuses any “suitable” 
employment. The definition of 
“suitable” varies from State to 
State. 

_24. Is a person who intends to 
quit the labor force eligible for 
unemployment compensation? 

A. No. One of the requirements 
is that a person must be out of 
work and registered for a new 
job, must be able, willing, and 
available for “suitable” work. 
Thus, women who intend immedi- 
ately to:go back to being house- 
wives are not entitled to com- 
pensation, nor are people on 
vacations entitled to such compen- 
sation. 

25. How much compensation is 
paid and for how long? 

A. The State laws differ con- 
siderably. In such States as New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Washington, eligible workers may 
receive benefits for as long as 26 
weeks, but in some States the 
maximum is as low as 14 or 16 
weeks. The size of the weekly 
payment, in all the States, de- 
pends on previous wages, and 
usually is equal to from one-half 
to two-thirds of previous weekly 
earnings, within certain minimum 
and maximum limits. The maxi- 
mum payment varies from $25 or 
more in such States as Michigan, 
Washington, and Connecticut, 
down to $15 or $16 per week in 
14 States. As of Aug.11, 1945, ap- 
proximately 190,000 persons were 
drawing unemployment compen- 
sation, and the average weekly 
payment was about $18. 

26. What provisions are being 
made to provide adequate unem- 
ployment compensation? 

A. The President has requested 
the Congress to enact legislation 
whereby the Federal Government 
would supplement unemployment 
benefits in the various States. 
Bills already introduced in Con- 
gress would guarantee a maxi- 
mum of 25 weeks of payments in 
any benefit year, a maximum of 
$25 a week in every State, and 
extension of coverage to include 
Federal employees and maritime 
workers. The bills would also 
vorovide Federal funds to pay ben- 
efits to workers in small estab- 
lishments, or other types of em- 
vloyment not covered by present 
laws, in States which wish to 
do so. 





ers, many of whom have migrated 
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27. What does a veteran do to 
get his old job back? 














A. If the veteran held a position 
other than temporary, usually he 
need only to apply to his old em- 
ployer, who, in accordance with 
the Selective Training and Service 
Act, will reemploy him in his old 
job, or in a position of like seni- 
ority, status, and pay. If any 
questions arise, his local Selective 
Service Board will advise him of 
his rights and assist him in estab- 
lishing them. 


28. Do veterans receive the 
same unemployment benefits as 
other unemployed workers? 


A. The Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act, known as the “G. I. 
Bill of Rights,” provides for pay- 
ment of special Readjustment Al- 
lowances to unemployed veterans. 
The payment amounts to $20 per 
week. All unemployed veterans 
who have satisfactorily completed 
90 days of service in the armed 
forces are entitled to these pay- 
ments, regardless of whether they 
have ever worked in employment 
covered by State unemployment 
insurance laws. Redajustment al- 
lowances continue for a period of 
from 24 to 52 weeks, depending 
on length of military service. 
Most verterans have enough ser- 
vice to be eligible for 52 weeks if 
unemployed that long. 


29. What other special assist- 
ance is available to veterans who 
return to civilian life? 

A. About 10,000 Veterans’ In- 
formation Centers are operated by 
Selective Service local boards, the 
United States Employment Ser- 
vice, and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to advise veterans on 
problems connected with their re- 
turn to civilian status. The Gov- 
ernment agencies whose regula- 
tions affect businesses, in connec- 
tion with purchase of materials 
and equipment, the pricing of 
products, and the acquisifion of 
Government surpluses. The “G. I. 
Bill of Rights” also contains sev- 
eral important provisions. The 
first $2,000 of any private loan to 
a veteran for the purchase of a 
business, a home, or a farm is 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Veterans who wish 
to continue education interrupted 
by the war may receive tuition 
and subsistence allowances. Dis- 
abled veterans receive free hos- 
pital care and pensions; to assist 
them in.returning to employment, . 
they are entitled to artificial limbs 
and other appliances, vocational 
training in new occupations, and 
special placement assistance from 
the Vetenans’ Administration. 


Transition and the Consumer 

30. Will retioning have to be 
continued? 

A. Some consumer rationing con 
be dropped immediately. Details 
will be announced by Price Ad- 
ministrator Bowles. 


With many controls over ma- 
terials and manpower removed, 
it is expected that manufacture 
of many items will be at a high 
level within 3 to 6 months. This 
does not mean there will no long- 
er be shortages. There will not be 
enough automobiles and .new 
housing for a much longer period 
of time. Manufacture must con- 
tinue at a high level for at least 
a year to two years before there 
is a sufficient supply of such 
items to meet the demand which 
has been building up since Pearl 
Harbor. Shortages of certain raw 
materials, such as tin and crude 
a will limit some produc- 
ion. 


31. Will supplies of clothing be- 
gin to increase soon? 

A. Yes. Supplies to consumers 
will increase as military purchases 
are reduced. In addition, some in- 
crease in total production is ex- 
pected in the near future. The 
immediate reduction in Army 
buying of textiles will be as much 
as 75%. Their need for cotton 
textiles, for instance, drops to 20% 
of what they had on order on VJ- 
day; the need for woolens will 
drop to 22%, and yarn require- 
ments, to 30%. In spite: of these 
facts, however, some linés of tex- 
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Snyder Reports Reconversion 
Program 
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tiles will continue scarce for 
months. 

32. Will there be more coal, 
heating oil, and kerosene? 

A. Heating oil and kerosene 
may still be somewhat short, al- 
though supplies will increase 
gradually. To expand production 
of coal the Office of War Mobili- 


zation and Reconversion has di- 


rected that a 7-point program be | 


undertaken by various Govern- 
ment agencies. Moderate short- 
ages, however, may persist well 
into the winter. 

33. Will surpluses of consumer- 
type war goods be available to 
civilians? 

A. Yes, many items eventually 
will be available. Most of them 
will be sold through regular trade 
channels. The armed forces them- 
selves, since they cannot be de- 
mobilized overnight, will be using 
up large quantities of their stocks 
of consumer-type goods. 

34. When will it be possible to 
get better home services, laundry, 
deliveries, repairs, etc? 

A. Do not expect a return to 
the prewar standard of service 
immediately. Better home _ ser- 
vices, laundry, deliveries, repairs, 
etc., will come, but they will de- 
pend on the rapidity with which 
workers are rehired into these 
fields, which have been seriously 
understaffed throughout the war. 
In addition, repair parts and new 
- trucks can be provided only as 
production rises. 

35. Will the load on transporta- 
tion facilities be lightened now? 

A. Tfe passenger load on the 
railroads and buses will not be 
lightened for some time and may 
even increase with mounting de- 
mobilization rates. Restrictions 
on railroad passenger travel are 
not expected to be lifted in the 
immediate future. The major re- 
lief in sight is that afforded by 
the greater use of private automo- 
biles which will come with the 
end of gasoline rationing. The 
movement of freight over rail- 
roads is expected to continue 
heayy for several months. 


Stabilization 

36. Will wartime inflationary 
pressures continue? 

A. Yes. The United States will 
be faced with the forces of both 
inflation and deflation in the com- 
ing months. Scarcities will con- 
tinue for automobiles, houses, 
washing machines, refrigerators, 
tin, lumber, 
products. Other items such as 
textiles, sugar, meats, fats, shoes 
will be in short supply for some 


months. As long as this situation | 


exists, removal of price control 
would surely result in a sharp in- 
crease in prices. 
hand, elimination of overtime, 
shifts of workers to nonwar in- 
dustries, and unemployment will 
result in slackening demand for a 
\vhile, thus creating an illusion 
that inflationary dangers are past. 
‘he danger of inflation will per- 
ist until reconverted facilities 
in turn out supplies in sufficient 
uantities to satisfy demand. 

It will not be easy to combat 
both inflation and deflation simul- 
laneously, yet that is the challenge 
acing the country. 

37. Will price and rent controls 
be continued? 

A. Yes. ‘She greatest single 
Hanger to an orderly reconversion 
ies in the threat of inflation. We 
annot and must not repeat our 
olly after World War I. A firm 
tabilization program must be con- 

tinued. Price controls on some 
luxury products have been lifted 
and others will follow as supply 
increases sufficiently to justify 
such action. Price ceilings will be 
maintained for most products and 
2ommodities in short supply. Rent 
*eilings also must remain in force 
n some areas. Only through such 
‘olicies con the cnst of living be 
‘estrained from a further rise. 


and many similar, 


On the other | 


,; the Office of Price Administra- 
| tion will grant individual adjust- 
|ments in hardship cases, establish 
simple procedures, provide special 
|'procedures for small business, 
and flexibly adapt its policies to 
changing conditions. 

38. Will wage controls be con- 
tinued? 
| A. As long as there is a threat 
of inflation the “hold the line” 
stabilization program must be fol- 
iowed. Neitner prices nor wages 
can be given free reign while 
searcities prevail on a wide front. 
Collective bargaining will be re- 
stored with safeguards to protect 
the stabilization program. Wage 
adjustments which will not in- 
crease prices will be permitted. 
Where necessary to raise sub- 
standard pay scales, relieve hard- 
ships from severe declines in 
take-hom pay, and stimulate in- 
creased production of essential 
products, both wage and price ad- 
justments will be granted. 


39. Will foreign trade be free 
immediately from wartime restric- 
| tions? 

A. Only to a limited extent. Ex- 
port licenses must continue in 
torce for many commodities. It 
is expected that the bulk of sup- 
plies tp be shipped abroad can be 
supplied without priorities assis- 
tance. However, where necessary 
to meet essential needs of lib- 
erated areas, priority assistance 
will be used. 


40. Will we continue to provide 
relief and rehabilitation to the 
liberated countries? 

A. To preserve peace and order, 
we must assume our share of re- 
sponsibility for meeting the needs 
of the liberated areas. Victory in 
the Pacific does not lessen the 
hunger of the liberated people of 
Europe and adds the needs of the 
liberated areas in the Pacific. 
Needs for food, textiles, coal, 
transportation and machinery will 

become more urgent as winter 
| approaches. The 1945 European 
‘harvest, for instance, is expected 
ito be 10 to 15% below that of last 
fall, and millions of Europeans 
are living on rations that provide 
less than the bare minimum re- 
|quirement of 2,000 calories per 
day. As long as men remain 
hungry or cold, they cannot per- 
‘form the physical labors which 
‘are required to rebuild their 
countries and restore their econ- 
| omies. 

Cutbacks in military require- 
ments should release somewhat 
| larger quantities of supplies for 
shipment to the distressed coun- 
tries. In addition, increased 
amounts of transportation equip- 
ment, machinery, etc., now can be 
allocated for transfer to coun- 
tries which depend on them. for 
immediate rehabilitation. 

' The President, in his report to 
‘the Nation on the Potsdam Con- 
‘ference, made it clear that the 
| United States must play its part 
in providing the means to help 
liberated Europe regain her feet. 


41. Will demands for United 
States food fall off sharply? 

A. There will be changes in de- 
mand for some commodities, but 
total food needs will continue to 
be very large. United States far- 
mers will need to keep up all-out 
production in the months ahead. 
In fact, total needs during the 
coming year will probably still 
exceed the supply of meats, fats 
|} 2nd oils, sugar, and some of the 
other important food commodities. 
There can be no slackening now 
on the farm front, and as indus- 
trial plants convert from war to 
peace production farmers can ex- 
vect more machinery and equip- 
ment with which to do the job. 

42. How about farm prices? 

A. Good demand for most farm 
products is assured for some time 
ahead. Moreover, Congressional 
action provides price supports for 
many commodities for two years 


























after final peace. These commit- 
ments will be carried out. 

43. Will full United States farm 
production be needed again next 
year? 

A. In general, there will be 
need for abundant production in 
1946. Before the Secretary of 
Agriculture announces next year’s 
production goals, he will reap- 
praise the United States and world 
situations carefully to determine 
any shifts within the total pro- 
auction pattern which may be 
needed. in the meantime, our 
farmers will continue their full 
production efforts. 

44. What steps are being taken 
by the Government to stimulate 
home construction? 

A. The Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion has created 
an Interagency Committee on 
Construction under the chairman- 
ship of a construction coordinator. 
This committee is taking steps to 
speed the revival and expansion 
of the construction industry. In 
addition, the National Housing 
Agency and its operating units 
will act promptly to stimulate 
expansion in new housing con- 
struction to relieve existing hous- 
ing shortages and to provide jobs, 
production and investment in the 
reconversion period. The estab- 
lished goal of starting 400,000 
new house in the 12 months end- 
ing next July will be stepped up. 

The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration has authorization to insure 
mortgages up to $2 billion on new 
private housing. The member in- 
stitutions of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System have an un- 
precedented volume of _ funds 
available for financing new home 
mortgages. The Federal Public 
Housing Authority has outstand- 
ing contracts to assist in construc- 
tion of approximately $100 million 
in low-rent public housing proj- 
ects, which were deferred at the 
start of the war. 

45. Will censorship be lifted? 

A. All censorship within the 
United States has been lifted. 
However, in areas outside of the 
continental limits of the United 
States, censorship is under the 
control of the Army and the Navy 
and will be lifted at a later date. 

46. Will Lend-Lease be stopped 
at once? 

A. All Lend-Lease programs are 
under review and it is planned to 
stop all Lend-Lease shipments ex- 
cept to those countries involved 
in supplying troops stationed with- 
in their borders, or involved in 
the shipment home of troops for 
demobilization. 


Greese Elected V.-P. 
Of Drexel Institute 


Dr. James Creese, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology since 1928, has been elec- 
ted the sixth President of Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia, A. J. Drexel Paul, President 
of the Drexel board of trustees, 
announced Aug. 13. Dr. Creese 
will assume his new duties on 
October 1. Since the resignation 
of President George Peters Rea 
about a year ago, Dr. Robert C. 
Disque, Dean of Engineering, has 
been Acting President. Previous 
Presidents of the Institute were 
Dr. James MacAllister, Dr. Hollis 
Godfrey, Dr. Kenneth Gordon 
Matheson and Dr. Parke Rexford 
Kolbe. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, 
founded in 1891, is comprised of 
the Schools of Engineering, Busi- 
ness Administration, Home Eco- 
nomics and Library Science. In 
announcing Dr. Creese’s appoint- 
ment, the trustees of Drexel re- 
ferred to his experience in 
Drexel’s. snecial fields. Before 
going to Stevens Institute, Dr. 
Creese was associated for several 
years with the American Scandi- 
navian Foundation. Fe is Chair- 
man of the Executive Board of the 
American Association for Adult 
Education and has made a number 
of surveys of the extra-mural re- 
sponsibilities of colleges and 
universities, and anvraisals of ed- 
ucational projects in engineering. 





Laud US for War Role 


Leaders of the nations of the 
world have expressed gratitude 
for the part played by the United 
States in the defeat of the Axis 
powers in messages sent to Presi- 
dent Truman, some _ containing 
pledges of cooperation in peace 
as in war, according to a White 
House announcement reported to 
the New York “Times” from 
Washington on Aug. 18. 


The following are some of the 
messages, according to the 
“Times,” which have been coming 
into the White House since the 
Japanese surrender: 


From Prime Minister Attlee of 
Great Britain: 


President Truman— 


Please accept, Mr. President, 
my congratulations and_. best 
wishes on the coming of peace 
after the long years of anxiety 
and affliction in which both our 
countries have shared. May the 
new era bring the same close com- 
radeship, understanding and good- 
will that we have known in war 
and without which there can be 
no assurance of lasting peace and 
prosperity for the world. 


From Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek of China:, 


President Harry S. Truman— 


At this glorious hour of our 
complete victory over our com- 
mon enemies the entire Chinese 
nation joins me in paying the 
highest tribute to the inflexible 
resolve with which the American 
people have prosecured the war 
against the Axis aggressors. The 
invaluable contributions to the 
Allied cause made by your valiant 
nation, for which humanity will 
forever remain grateful, have 
helped shorten the duration of 
this bloody struggle and restore 
.uberty to all oppressed peoples. 


The Chinese people, who were} 


the first victims of Axis aggres- 
sion and who have suffered the 
longest in this global war, are 
especially grateful to our Amer- 
ican allies for their unceasing 
moral support and unstinted ma- 
terial assistance. On behalf of the 
Chinese peoples, I beg to express 
to you our profoundest admiration 
for the brillian achievements of 
the American nation and for the 
great role which you and the late 
President Roosevelt have played 
in helping to bring about the col- 
lapse of the Axis powers in both 
Europe and Asia. 

I wish also to assure you, Mr. 
President, that in the accomplish- 
ment of the stupendous task of 
world-wide rehabilitation and re- 
construction which still lies ahead, 
China will continue to cooperate 
with the United States and all the 
other democratic nations in order 
that the peace which has been 
won at such immense costs may 
be made sure and permanent for 
the future generations. 


From General de Gaulle of 
France: 


The President— 


On this day on which, after so 
many trials, peace returns to the 
world, I wish to express to you, 
Mr. President, the admiration and 
gratitude inspired in the whole 
French Commonwealth by the im- 
mense part taken by the Amer- 
ican nation in the final victory of 
the United Nations. The valiance 
and spirit of sacrifice of your sol- 
diers. the genius of your men of 
learning, the work and inventive 
ardor of your engineers and 
workmen have shown to what de- 
gree of power and glory a great 
democracy could rise under the 
leadership of enlightened guides. 


This great lesson will be pre- 
cious to the world in peace as it 
has been in war. I am sure that 
our two countries are going to 
approach the crushing task of the 
rebuilding of the world with the 
will to preserve their traditional 
and fraternal friendship once 
again cemented in the battle for 
the same ideal. 








From Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands: 


President Truman— 

Now that the last of the aggres- 
sors has been decisively van- 
quished and the forces of dark- 
ness and oppression have been 
finally overthrown, I wish to send 
you my heartfelt congratulations 
on this great triumphant victory 
over a ruthless foe, largely due 
to the gigantic war effort of the 
United States of America and the 
skill and bravery of your armed 
forces. 

The liberation of my suffering 
people in the overseas parts of my 
kingdom from their cruel oppres- 
sors is now within sight and you 
may be sure they will never for- 
get the debt they owe the Amer- 
ican people. 


From President Osmena of the 
Philippines: 


President Truman— 

; I send you our people’s most 
joyful congratulations on this vic- 
tory of the spirit and arms of the 
United States of America and Al- 
lied nations. This victory, in which 
we can claim a modest share by 
reason of our sacrifices in Bataan 
and throughout the Philippines, 
has for us the significance of the 
glorious reaffirmation of demo- 
cratic ideals. 

Our nation would not have been 
saved had it not been for the 
might of the great union to which 
we owe loyalty and to which we 
are eternally grateful. Now we 
face the future with confidence 
and under the peace sealed by our 
blood we pray God that the Phil- 
ippines will forever serve as one 
of the great bastions for the pres- 
ervation of permanent universal 
peace. 


Politics “Free and Open,” 
President Says 


It was assumed, from a remark * 
made by President Truman at a 
press conference following the 
end of the Japanese war, that the 
President now intends to take an 
active political role as the head 
of his party, the Associated Press 
stated in a dispatch from Wash- 
ington, Aug. 16, published in the 
New York “Herald Tribune.” 

In response to a questios: about 
filling the Supreme Court va- 
cancy caused by the resignation 
of Justice Owen J. Roberts, the 
President stated that the job of 
finishing up the Pacific war, 
which had taken up most of his 
time, being nearly completed, pol- 
itics would now be free and open. 
The press advises went on to say: 

“For long after Pearl Harbor, 
political controversy was softped- 
aled. This semi-truce, however, 
was not always observed by Con- 
gress and it was interrupted also 
last year by the Presidential cam- 
paign. ‘i 

“The early months of the Tru- 
man administration have been 
largely peaceful as to political 
warfare, but now, to all intents 
and purposes, the lid is off and 
both sides seemed to like the idea. 


“Of a group of Governors who 
saw the President today, two Re- 
publicans and a Democrat told re- 
porters they welcomed a full- 
fledged return of politics. 


“Governor Edward Martin, 
Pennsylvania Republican, — said 
that’s the way things ought to be 
in peace time. This is a two-party 
country, he reminded. Governor 
Harry Kelly, Michigan Repub- 
lican welcomed politics back, but 
he noted there is plenty of room 
left for co-operation between the 
two parties on such major prob- 
lems as converting industry to a 
peace-time basis. 

“With a twinkle in his eye, Gov- 
ernor Robert Kerr, Oklahoma 
Democrat, told his colleagues: ‘If 
you Republicans will just give us 
another six morths, we'll have 
you so hypnotized that you won't 
give us any trouble in 1946 or 
1948.” He obviously referred to 
what Democrats generally be- 
lieve is the growing popularity of 
President Truman.” 
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| Churchill Condemns 
Agreement on Poland 


(Continued from first page) 
! known how long the stamping out | felt that, in view of new, fearful 


| ©f the resistance of Japan in the 
many territories she had con- 
-Quered, and especially in her 
homeland, would last. 

All the while the whole process 
of turning the world from war 
to peace would be hampered and 
delayed. Every form of peace ac- 
tivity was half-strangled by the 
‘Overriding priorities of war. No 
clear-cut decisions could be taken 
yin the presence of this dominating 
uncertainty. During the last three 
months an element of dualism 
has complicated every problem 
of policy and administration. 


Japanese War Preparatiyns 


We have had to plan for peace 
and war at the same time. Im- 
»smense armies were to be demobil- 
ized and another powerful army 
was being prepared and dis- 
patched to the other side of the 
globe. This dualism affected also 
every aspect of our economic and 
financial life. How to use the 
people’s activities in reviving the 
life of Britain and at the same 
‘time to meet the stern commit- 
ments of war against Japan— 
this constituted one of the most 
perplexing puzzles that in a long 
lifetime of experience I have ever 
faced. It was with great anxiety 
that I surveyed this prospect a 
month ago. Since then I have 
been relieved of the burden and 
at the same time that burden, 
heavy though it still remains, has 
been made immeasurably lighter. 


On July 17 there came to us at 
Potsdam the eagerly awaited 
news of the trial of the atomic 
bomb in the (New) Mexican 
desert. Success beyond all 
dreams crowned this somber, 
magnificent adventure of our 
American allies. Detailed reports 
of the (New). Mexican desert ex- 
periment which, was brought to 
us a few days later by air, could 
leave no doubt in the minds of 
the very few who were informed 
that we were in the presence of a 
¢@mew factor in human affairs. 


Effect of Atomic Bomb 


We possessed powers which 
were irresistible. Great Britain 
had the right to be consulted in 
accordance with Anglo-American 
agreements. The decision to use 
the atomic bomb was taken by 
President Truman and myself at 
Potsdam and we approved mili- 
tary plans to unchain the dread 
pent-up force. 

From that moment our outlook 
on the future was transformed. 
Marshal Stalin was informed by 
President Truman that we con- 
templated using an explosive of 
fncomparable power against the 
Japanese in the way we all now 
iknow. It is to this atomic bomb, 
more than to any other factor, 
that we may ascribe the sudden 
swift ending to the war against 
Japan. 


Before using it, it was neces- 
sary, first of all, to send a mes- 
Sage in the form of an ultimatum 
to the Japanese which would ap- 
prise them of what unconditional 
surrender meant. This document 
was published on July 6, the same 
day that another event occurred. 


No doubt the assurances given 
Japan about her future after her 
sinconditional surrender had been 
made were generous to a point. 
When we remember the cruel, 

reacherous nature of the utterly 
unprovoked attack made by the 
Japanese war lords on the United 
States and Great Britain, the as- 
surances must be considered 
magnanimous in a high degree. 

» 


| » 


A Japan for the Japanese 


They implied Japan for the 
Japanese; and even access to raw 
materials, apart from their con- 
trol, was not denied to their 
densely populated homeland. We 





changes of war power about to be 
employed, the inducement to sur- 
render should be set before them. 

This we owed to our conscience 
before using this awful weapon. 
By repeated warnings, an en- 
deavor was made to secure the 
evacuation of Japanese from 
threatened cities. There were 
those who considered that the 
atomic bomb should never have 
been used at all. I cannot asso- 
ciate myself with such ideas. Six 
years of total war have convinced 
most people that had the Ger- 
mans or the Japanese discovered 
this new . weapon, they would 
have used it upon us to our com- 
plete destruction with the utmost 
alacrity. 


I am surprised that very worthy 
people—but people who in most 
cases had no intention of proceed- 
ing to the Japanese front them- 
selves—should adopt a _ position 
that rather than throw this bomb 
we should have sacrificed a mil- 
lion American and a quarter of a 
million British lives in the des- 
perate battles and massacres of an 
invasion of Japan. 


Future generations will judge 
this dire decision, and I believe, 
if they find themselves in a hap- 
pier world from which war has 
been banished and where freedom 
reigns, they will not condemn 
those who struggled for their 
benefit amid the horrors and mis- 
eries of this grim and ferocious 
epoch. 

The bomb brought peace, but 
man alone can keep that peace. 
I am in entire agreement with 
the Presiglent of the United States 
that the secret of the bomb 
should, so far as possible, not be 
turned over at the present time 
to any other country in the world. 
This is in no desire or wish for 
arbitrary power, but for the com- 
mon safety of the world. 


tu. S. Predominant 


Nothing can stay the progress 
of research and experiments in 
any country, but although re- 
search will now proceed in many 
places, the construction of the 
immense plants necessary to 
transform the theory into action 
cannot be improvised in any 
country. For this and other rea- 
sons, the United States at this 
minute stands at the summit of 
the world. I rejoice that this 
is so. 

Let them act up to the level 
of their power and responsibility, 
not for themselves but for all men 
in all lands, and then a brighter 
day may dawn on human history. 

So far as we know, there are 
perhaps three or four years be- 
fore the great progress in the 
United States can be overtaken. 
In these three years, we must re- 
mold the relaticnships of all men 
of all nations in such a way that 
these men do not wish, or dare, 
to fall upon each other for the 
sake of vulgar, outdated ambition 
or for passionate difference in 
ideologies, and that international 
bodies by supreme authority may 
give peace on earth and justice 
among men. Our pilgrimage has 
brought us to a sublime moment 
in the history of the world. 


From the least to the greatest, 
all must strive to be worthy 
of these supreme opportunities. 
There is not an hour to be wasted; 
there is not a day to be lost. It 
would, in my opinion, be a mis- 
take to suggest that the Russian 
declaration of war against Japan 
was hastened by the use of the 
atomic bomb. 


My understanding with Mar- 
she! Stalin. in talks which I had 
with him, had for a considerable 
time past been that Russia would 
declare war with Japan within 
three months of the surrender of 
the German Army. The reason 





for the delay of three months was l 


the need to move over the Tran- 
siberian Railway large reinforce- 
ments to convert the Russian 
Manchurian Army from a defen- 
sive to an offensive army. 

The fact that German armies 
surrendered on May 9 and Russia 
declared war Aug. 8 is another 
example of the fidelity and punc- 
tuality by which Stalin’s valiant 
armies have always kept their 
military engagements. 


Administration of Germany 


There had been general ap- 
proval of the (Potsdam Declara- 
tion) arrangements proposed for 
the administration of Germany 
during the provisional period of 
military government. This re- 
gime was both transitional and 
indefinite. The character of Hit- 
ler’s Nazi Government was such 
as to destroy almost all inde- 
pendent elements in the German 
people. A headless Germany had 
fallen into the hands of the con- 
querors. 

In the meantime, it is in my 
view of utmost importance that 
responsibility should be effec- 
tively assumed by German local 
bodies for carrying on under Al- 
lied supervision all that is neces- 
sary to maintain life of the vast 
population. 

But it may be years before any 
structure of German national life 
will be possible, and there will be 
plenty of time for victors to con- 
sider how the interests of world 
peace are affected. It is not pos- 
sible for the Allies to bear re- 
sponsibility themselves. We can- 
not have German masses lying 
down on our hands expecting to 
be fed. 

We must do our best, but it 
would be in vain for us in this 
small island, which still needs to 
import half its food, to imagine 
that we can make any appre- 
ciable further contribution in that 
respect. Rationing inthis coun- 
try cannot be made more severe 
without endangering the life and 
physical strength of our people. 

I, therefore, most. strongly ad- 
vise the encouragement of the 
assumption of responsibility by 
trustworthy local German bodies 
in proportion as they can be 
brought into existence. The Coun- 
cil which was set up at Pots- 
dam of Foreign Secretaries af- 
fords new flexible machinery for 
further study of immediate prob- 
lems that lie before us in Europe 
and Asia. I am very glad that the 
request I made to the conference, 
in which my Right Honorable 
friend (I may say that, on this 
comparatively innocuous occa- 
sion) supported me, that the seat 
of the Council’s permanent sec- 
retariat should be in London, was 
granted. 

I must say that the late For- 
eign Secretary, who has for a 
long period gained an_ increasing 
measure of confidence from the 
Foreign Secretaries of Russia 
and the United States, deserves 
some of the credit for the fact 
that London is to be the seat of 
the permanent secretariat. It is 
high time that London, the old- 
est, largest, most battered and 
first-in-the-war capital, should 
have that recognition. 

I am glad also that the evacu- 
ation of Russian and _ British 
forces from Persia in accordance 
with the treaty made in 1941 is 
about to begin. There are various 
other matters arising out of the 
Potsdam conference that are to be 
noted as satisfactory. 


Grave Questions Ahead 


We should not delude ourselves 
in supposing that the results of 
this first conference of the vic- 
tors is free from disappointment 
or anxietv or that the most seri- 
ous questions before us were all 
brought to good solution. Those 
that proved incapable of agree- 
ment at the conference have been 
relegated to the Forei¢n Secre- 
taries’ Council, which though 
mect canable of resolving diffi- 
culties is essentially one gifted 
with less far-reached power. 





Other grave questions are left 
for the final peace settlement, by 
which time many of them may 
have settled themselves, not nec- 
essarily in the best way. It would 
be wrong to conceal the possible 
divergence of view which exists 
inevitably between the _ victors 
about the state of affairs in East- 
ern and Middle Europe. 


Compromises Unavoidable 


I do not at all blame the Prime 
Minister or the new Foreign Sec- 
retary whose task it was to finish 
up the discussion which we haa 
begun. I am sure they did their 
best. They have to realize that 
no one of three leading powers 
can impose its solution upon the 
others and that the only solutions 
possible are those in the nature 
of a compromise. 


We British have had very early 
and increasingly to recognize the 
limitations of our own power and 
intluence—great though it be—in 
the gaunt world arising from the 
ruins of this hideous war. It is 
not in the power of any British 
Government to bring home a solu- 
tion which would be regarded as 
perfect by the great majority otf 
Members in this House, wherever 
they may sit. 

I must put on record my own 
opinion that the provisional west- 
ern trontier agreed upon for Po- 
land, comprising as it does one- 
quarter ot the arable land of Ger- 
many, is not a good augury for 
the tuture of Europe. We aiways 
had in the coalition Government 
a desire that Poland should re- 
ceive ample compensation in the 
west for territory conceded to 
Russia east of the Curzon line. 


Polish Decision a Mistake 

Here I think a mistake has been 
made in which the Provisional 
Government of Poland has been 
an ardent partner by going far 
beyond what necessity or equity 
requires. There are few virtues 
the Poles do not possess and there 
are few mistakes they have ever 
avoided. 

I am particularly concerned at 
this moment with reports reach- 
ing us of conditions under which 
the expulsion and exodus of Ger- 
mans from new Poland have been 
carried out. Between 8,000,000 
and 9,000,000 persons dwelt in 
these regions before the war. The 
Polish Government say that there 
are still 1,500,000 of these not yet 
expelled within their new fron- 
tier. Of these other millions 
most have taken refuge between 
British and American lines, thus 
increasing the food stringency in 
our sectors. 


Enormous numbers are unac- 
counted for. Where have they 
gone and what is their fate? A 
similar condition may reproduce 
itself in modified form in num- 
bers of expulsions of Sudetens 
and other Germans from Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Guarded accounts of what has 
happened, what is happening, had 
filtered through, but it is not im- 
possible that tragedy on a pro- 
digious scale is imposing itself be- 
hind the iron curtain which at 
present divides Europe in twain. 
I should welcome any statement 
which the Prime Minister can 
make which will relieve us or 
inform us on this very anxious 
and grievous matter. 


There is another sphere of anx- 
iety. I cannot conceive that any 
element of new conflict exists in 
the Balkans today. Nevertheless 
not many members of the new 
House of Commons will be con- 
tent with the situation prevailing 
in those mountainous, turbulent. 
ill-organized, warlike regions. 


I would like to say with what 
eratification I have seen Ernesi 
Bevin undertake the high and 
difficult office of Foreien Secre- 
tary. I am sure he will do his 
hest to preserv2 the high causes 
for which we have long fought 
together. Nevertheless, there .are 
not many members who will be 
content, for almost everywhere 
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Communist forces have obtained 
or are in the process of obtaining 
dictatorial powers. That does not 
mean that everywhere has com- 
munism been established nor does 
it mean that it will be estab- 
lished. 

In those countries torn by war 
there must be for some months 
to come the need for an authori 
tarian government. The alterna- 
tive would be anarchy, and it 
would be unreasonable to ask or 
expect that the liberal Govern- 
ment of the British or United 
States democratic conditions 
should be instituted immediately. 


Government By the People 


They take their politics very 
seriously in those countries. A 
friend of mine, an officer who 
was there when the results of the 
late general election came in, 
told me a lady said to him, “Poor 
Mr. Churchill. I suppose now he 
will be shot.” My friend was able 
to reassure her by saying the 
sentence might be mitigated by 
various forms of hard labor. 


Nevertheless, we must know 
where we stand, and we must 
make clear where we stand in 
these affairs of the Balkans and 
Eastern Europe. 


The Democratic Ideal 


Our idea is government of the 
people, by the people, for the 
people—I practice what I preach 
—people being free to express by 
secret ballot without intimidation 
their deep-seated wish as to the 
forms and conditions of govern- 
ment under which they are to 
live. 

At present a family might be 
gathered around the fireside en- 
joying the fruits of their toil 
when suddenly there is a knock 
at the door. and heavily armed 
policemen appear. It may be that 
the father, son or friend sitting 
in the cottage is called out, taken ~ 
away into the dark and no one 
knows whether he would ever 
come back again or what is his 
fate. 

All they know is that they had 
better not inquire. There are 
millions of humble homes in Eu- 
rope—Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia—where this fear is the 
main preoccupation of family 
life. President Roosevelt laid 
down Four Freedoms and these 
are extant in the Atlantic Charter 
which we agreed together. Free- 
dom from fear—but this has been 
interpreted as if it were only free- 
dom from the fear of invasion by 
a foreign country. That is the 
least of the fears of the common 
man. His patriotism arms him 
to withstand invasions. 

That is not the fear of ordinary 
families in Europe tonight. Their 
fear is of the policeman knocking 
at the door. That is not fear for 
country. All men can be united 
in comradeship in defense cf their 
native soil. It is fear for the life 
and liberty of the individual, for 
the fundamental rights of men 
now .menaced and precarious in 
so many lands where _ people 
tremble. 

Surely we can agree in this new 
Parliament, or a great majority 
of us wherever we sit, that the 
will of the people freely ex- 
pressed in the secret ballot, as to 
laws that shall prevail is the first 
solution and safeguard. Let us 
then march steadily in whatever 
course or yiew it may take. In- 
dividuals and parties make their 
mistakes and they may profit 
from their mistakes. 


Britain Should Uphold Democracy 


Democracy is on trial as it 
never was before and in this is- 
land we must uphold it as we did 
in the dark days of 1940 and 1941, 
with all our hearts and all our 
vigilance and with all our untir- 
ing and inexhaustible streneth. 

Now is the time for Britain to 
speed up the Government she 
seeks to maintain rule. The Gov- 
ernment derived power from the 
governed. savs the Constitutio1 of 
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the United States. This must not 
all evaporate in swindles and lies. 
In our foreign policy let us strike 
a continuous note of freedom and 
fair play as we understand it. 
Then you will find an over- 
whelming measure of agreement 
between us. 

I recall that the President of 
the United States said our vic- 
tory in Europe was more than one 
of arms—it was one way of life 
for another. 

Founded on the right of the 
common man and the conception 
of the State as a servant, not mas- 
ter of its people, surely there is 
not such’ great disagreement 
among us. This is what the new 
Parliament means, ‘as in our 
hearts and conscience, in the for- 
eign affairs of the world that we 
desire. Just as in 1940, so now 
let us be united upon these re- 
surgent principies and impulses of 
the good, generous hearts of men. 
Then to all our material strength 
we have acquired we should add 
moral quality and make the weak 
equal with the strong. 


Laski Attacked 


I am anxious today to avoid 
controversial topics as much as 
possible. There is one question, 
however, which I hope the Prime 
Minister will be able to answer: 
What precisely is Mr. Laski’s au- 
thority with regard to all the 
statements he is making about 
our foreign policy, and do his 
statements involve the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs? We 
know Mr. Laski as chairman of 
the Labor Party Executive which 
has the right to describe their 
own party as they wish to do. 
But this is a very important body. 

I have been told that it has the 
power to summon Ministers be- 
fore it. Evidently Mr. Laski has 
great power and evidently he is 
keen to assert it. The House and 
the country are entitled to know 
who are the spokesmen of the 
,Government. 

I see that Mr. Laski said in 
Paris a few days ago that our 
policy in Greece is to be com- 
pletely changed. What is the 
meaning of that? I thought we 
were agreed upon our policy to- 
ward Greece, especially after Sir 
Walter Citrine and the Trades 
Union report on the position. 

The policy in regard to Greece 
is that Greece should decide on 
its future according to the full, 
free, untramelled will of the 
Greek people and that elections 
are to be held as early as prac- 
ticable. The Greek Government 
have invited foreign observers to 
be present and report so that 
everyone in the world may know 
whether the elections are the 
free, honest expression of the 
popular will. The British, United 
States and the French have ac- 
cepted this offer to send ob- 
servers. 

I am sorry we could not per- 
suade Russia to send them also. 
Has there been any change? Or 
as Mr. Laski’s remarks seem to 
suggest, that if the Greeks had 
to vote freely it must be only 
as he thinks. I am sure the Hon- 
orable Member could not find 
that I ever said the people were 
only entitled to vote in. the way 
I liked. 

Mr. Laski made a declaration 
about France, which has a far- 
reaching effect, namely, that if 
they voted Socialist at the pend- 
ing election Great Britain would 
renew her offer of June, 1940, that 
Britain and France become one 
nation with common citizenship. 

Much has happened in five 
‘vears and the idea that we should 
become one -single nation with 
common citizenship must at least 
be very carefully considered by 
responsible Ministers before any 
such proposals are made to Par- 
liament and still less to a for- 











eign country. I ask, therefore, 
did the Prime Minister author- 
ize this statement, does the For- 
eign Secretary endorse it and has 
the Cabinet agreed to it? 


Wants Attlee’s Views 


If the offer to France is con- 
ditional on a Socialist Govern- 
ment being elected, I hope that 
the Prime Minister will give re- 
assuring answers to these points. 
Broadly speaking, it is: better that 
declarations about foreign policy 
should be made by Ministers of 
the Crown responsible to the 
House of Commons and I am sure 
the new Government will get into 
difficulties if they cannot do this. 


It is impossible to understand 
domestic politics of other coun- 
tries. It is hard enough to under- 
stand domestic politics of one’s 
own country. But Mr. Laski has 
spoken with great freedom about 
French, Spanish and United 
States affairs. Today we read 
that Mr. Laski says that the atti- 
tude of the British Government 
toward the United States is favor- 
able whereas toward Russia it is 
profound brotherly affection. I 
wonder very much, and this is 
an extremely serious matter, 
whether these individual distinc- 
tions are likely to bring about the 
good results which I anticipated 
and which are absolutely neces- 
sary for us. 

Mr. Laski appears to contem- 
plate vehement intervention in 
Spain against General Franco. I 
would be very glad to see the let- 
ter which I wrote with full agree- 
ment of my coalition colleagues 
in the War Cabinet to General 
Franco some months ago in re- 
ply to the one which General 
Franco wrote to me published 
here. Anyone would then see 
what calumny it was to suggest 
that I or my colleagues are sup- 
porters or partisans of the pres- 
ent regime in Spain. We are 
proud to be the foe of tyranny in 
every land, whether it comes 
from the Right or Left. 


Before I left Potsdam three 
major powers had agreed upon 
the form of the announcement 
about the exclusion of Spain, 
while under the Franco regime, 
from the world organization of 
the United Nations, and no al- 
teration was made, so far as I 
am aware, by the new Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secre- 
tary in the terms of that most 
wounding and deliberately cal- 
culated declaration against that 
regime. 


Forcible Intervention Opposed 


It would, however, be wrong to 
intervene in Spain in a forcible 
manner or attempt to relight the 
civil war in that country which 
has lost between 1,000,000 and 
2,000,000 of its none too numerous 
population in horrible internal 
struggle. However, if that is the 
policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, they ought to say so. Then 
we can debate the matter. 


Let me point out in leaving this 
unpleasant subject that I make 
no suggestion to the Government 
that they should endeavor to 
muzzle Mr. Laski. Anyone can 
say anything. in, their country, 
however pernicious and nonsensi- 
cal it may be, but it is necessary 
for the Government to let us 
know exactly where they stand 
with Mr. Laski. 


Otherwise, I assure the Gov- 
ernment that their affairs will 
suffer and our affairs which are 
mixed up inseparably with their 
affairs will also suffer. The Gov- 
ernment must be worthy of their 
fortune, which is also the for- 
tune of us all. Let them release 
and liberate the vital springs of 
British energy and _ inventive- 
ness. I hope we might go for- 
ward together not only abroad 


but also at home in all matters | 


|as far as we possibly can. 


If after nationalizing coal mines | 


and dealing with railways, elec- 
tricity and transport, the trades 
unions vet seemed to feel it nec- 
essary to heavily rearm against 
state socialism, apparently the 
new age is not to be so happy for 
Wwage-earners as they have been 
asked to believe. At any rate 
there seems to be a fundamental 
incongruity to which the atten- 
tion of the Socialist intelligentsia 
should speedily be directed. Per- 
haps, however, it might be said 
that those powers would only be 
needed if the Tories came into 
office. Surely, these are early 
days to get frightened. 

I do not wish to end these com- 
ments on a somber or even slight- 
ly controversial note. It is evi- 
dent that the parties in the House 
agree on the main essentials of 
foreign policy and the moral out- 
look on world affairs. We have 
also an immense program of work 
which requires to be brought into 
law. Here and there may be dif- 
ferences in emphasis and view, 
but in the main no Parliament 
ever assembled with such mass- 
agreed legislation as lies be- 
fore us. 

-I have great hopes of this Par- 
liament and I shall do my utmost 
to make it work. I do not un- 
derrate the complications of the 
task which lies before us, but on 
the morrow of victory that we 
have gained it is a splendid mo- 
ment both in our whole lives and 
in our great history. 

It is time not only of rejoicing 
but even more of resolve. We 
look back on the perilous years 
and dark designs we have frus- 
trated but we have come safely 
through the worst. Home is the 
sailor, home from the sea, and 
the hunter home from the hills. 


Russia & China Sign 
Friendship Treaty 


A treaty of friendship and alli- 
ance between Russia and China 
has been signed, special advices 
to the New York “Times” from 
London stated on Aug. 14, adding 
that the Moscow radio, which was 
the source of the report, in- 
dicated that “full agreement on 
all other questions of common in- 
terest” had been arrived at. Pub- 
lication of the treaty and “other 
agreements” is reported intended 
upon ratification by the two 
countries. 

The present understandings are 
said to be the outcome of the 
talks between Premier Stalin and 
Chinese Prime Minister T. V. 
Soong, which were continued up- 
on Stalin’s return from Berlin 
from where they had _ been 
dropped at the time of the Big 
Three conference. 

Although no details have as yet 
been disclosed, it is admitted that 
“very important questions inter- 
esting to both sides” were cov- 
ered pertaining to practically all 
issues common to both countries. 

Following is the Moscow broad- 
cast, which the New York 
“Times” indicates as having been 
recorded by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission: 

“After Generalissimo Stalin’s 
return from the Berlin confer- 
ence, the Chinese Prime Minister, 
Mr. T. V. Soong, accompanied by 
Chinese Foreign Minister Wang 
Shihchieh, arrived in Moscow and 
renewed negotiations with Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin and Peoples 
Foreign Affairs Commissar Molo- 
toff dealing with questions of 
Soviet-Chinese relations. 


“On Aug. 14 a treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance was signed be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the 
Republic of China. Full agree- 
ment was also reached on all 
other questions of common inter- 
est. Both treaty and other agree- 
ments will be published shortly 
when they are ratified by the 





Soviet Union and the Republic of 
China.” 
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gust 20, compared with 82.5% one 
week ago. This week’s operating 
rate represents a decrease of 
15.3% from last week’s rate and 
is equivalent to 1,280,300 net tons | 
of steel ingots and castings, com | 
pared to 1,511,100 net tons last} 
week and 1,692,800 tons one year 
ago. In addition, the current | 
week’s rate will be the lowest 
since May 6, 1940, when the in- 
dustry operated at 65.8%. A 
month. ago the industry was at 
90.7% of capacity. 

Railroad Freight Loading—Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Aug. 11, 1945, 
totaled 870,007 cars, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was an increase of 
6,097 cars, or 0.7% above the pre- 
ceding week this year and 25,174 
cars, or 2.8% below the corre- 
sponding week of 1944. Com- 
pared with a similar period of 
1943, a decrease of 17,157 cars, or 
1.9%, is shown. 

Electric Production — The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electriciy decreased 
to approximately 4,395,337,000 
kwh. in the week ended Aug. 11, 
1945, from 4,432,304,000 kwh. in 
the preceding week. Output for 
the week ended Aug. 11, 1945, was 
0.5% below that for the corre- 
sponding weekly period one year 
ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
166,200,000 kwh. in the week 
ended Aug. 12, 1945, comparing 
with 169,100,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1944, or a de- 
crease of 1.8%. 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 163,700,000 kwh., 
compared with 157,600,000 kwh. 
for the corresponding week of 
last year, an increase of 3.8%. 


Paper and Paperbeard Produc- 
tion—Paper production in the 
United States for the week ending 
Aug. 11 was at 90.6% of mill ca- 
pacity, against 93.6% in the pre- 
ceding week and 91.2% in the like 
1944 week, according to _ the 
American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion. Paperboard output for the 
current week was 94%, the same 
as in the preceding week, and 
eompared with 96% in the like 
1944 week. 

Consumption of 177,905 tons of 
newsprint paper by daily news- 
papers in July was reported the 
current week by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. This compared with 174.866 
tons in July, 1944, and 215,012 
tons in the same month of 1941, 
base year for calculating allow- 
able use. 

Business Failures Continue Low 
—In the week of Victory holidays 
ending Aug. 16, commercial and 
industrial failures fell to the low- 
est number not only of any week 
in 1945 but of any week on rec- 
ord. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., re- 
ports only five concerns failing, 
as compared with eight in the 
previous week and 19 in the same 
week last year. This marked the 
third consecutive week of decline 
in failures and brought them 
down to about one-fourth the 
number in  1944’s comparable 
week. 

Contrary to the concentration 
among large concerns a week ago, 
failures this week were about 
evenly divided, with three involv- 
ing liabilities of $5.000 or more 
and two involving liabilities un- 
der that amount. 

Commercial service was the 
only industry or trade group in 
which the number of concerns 





failing increased from last week; 
in manufacturing they remained 
the same. 


ported as compared with none 
both last week and a vear ago. 
Wholesale Commodity Index 
Down—With the end of the war 
with Tenan in sight leading agri- 
cultural commodities  trended 
Gowuward in the past week. The 
Dun & Bradstreet daily whole- 


| 


One Canadian failure was re-| Increased activity was evident in 





sale commodity price index 
dropped to 174.13 on Saturday, 
the lowest level reached this 
year. It closed at 175.22 on Aug. 
14, as compared with 175.51 a 
week previous, and with 171.52 
on the corresponding 1944 date. 
Grain markets were uniformly 
lower during the week just ended. 
Volume of trading, hawever, was 
somewhat less than in the pre- 
vious week despite heavy selling 
late in the period resulting from 
peace overtures by Japan. . Losses 
were quite heavy in all grains 
except corn, where cash prices, 
due largely to limited country of- 
ferings, held hard against current 
ceilings. Corn futures however 
declined on the possibility of 
early peace. Prospects for the 
corn crop improved during July. 
Flour bookings were slow with 
demand confined largely to im- 
mediate needs. Trading in lard® 
was relatively quiet although of- 
ferings appeared to be on the in- 
crease. While hog weights have 
been averaging very high, re- 
ceipts of hogs continued light and 
prices remained firm at ceilings. 
Trading in cotton markets con- 
tinued in a cautious way in an- 
ticipation of an announcement* 
that the war with Japan had come 
to an end. 
was generally downward. 


Some support was derived from 
moderate demand coming from 
mills, mainly for price-fixing pur- 
poses. The first official forecast 


- 


of the Crop Reporting Board, is-, 


sued last Wednesday, indicated a 
yield of 10,134,000 bales for the 


current crop season, a drop of :*% 


2,096,000 bales from the 1944 pro- 
duction. 

With buying confined to barest 
immediate needs business in do- - 
mestic wools remained very quiet 
in the Boston market last week.» 
Mill inventories of domestic wool | 
are reported at a very low level 
and manufacturers are exhibiting 
extreme caution in adding to 
their stocks of both foreign and 
domestic wool in anticipation of 
converting to a civilian produc- 
tion basis. Appraisals of domestic 
wool for purchase by the CCC 
dropped to 10,706,019 pounds dur- 


ba 


_ 


The trend of values : 


o 


U 


ing the week ended Aug. 4, from, | 


14,137,454 pounds in the preceding 
week, 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Unchanged—The wholesale food - 
price index, compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., remained un- 
changed this week after dropping 
1% in each of the two preceding 
periods. 
$4.09, a rise of 2.8% over the 1944 
comparative of $3.98. Advances 
during the week were eggs, po- 
tatoes and sheep. Declines oc- 
curred in rye, oats, barley and, 
lambs. 

Index represents the sum total 
of the price per pound of 31 foods 
in general use. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade— 


Sustained sales in most categories ,4 


~ 


The Aug. 14 figure was,y 


of retail trade for the country at ™ 


large, according to Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., put volume for last 
week slightly over last year but 
well below the previous week. 


The two-day holiday which closed . | 
many department, specialty, and’ 


food stores, restrained volume 
from being greater. 


Women’s ap- gi 
parel volume declined slightly . 


from the previous week with a. | 
greater decrease evident in men’s . | 


apparel. Food volume stayed 
about even although supplies of. 
green vegetables, meat and dairy 
products increased somewhat. 


Stimulation of fall buying along - |} 


with continued demand for sum- 
mer clothing and accessories re- 
sulted in a high dollar volume. 


hosiery, sportswear, blouses, and 
raincoats. Considerable pre-school 
buying for children and in 
departments was reported. There 
was greater interest in fall suits 
and coats, increasing sales frac- 
tionally over last week. Men’s 
clothing continued in a strong de- 


i { 


college ,, J 
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Plans for Post-War Economic Stabilization 
Revealed in Pronouncements of Truman, Aides 


The post-war economic policy of the Truman administration be- 
gan to assume definite shape with the public pronouncements by 
the President and his aides of plans for stabilizing the shift from war 


to peacetime industrial activity. 


The abrupt ending of the Pacific 


war brought expected cancellations of government orders, followed 
by the laying off of many workers in concentrated war production 


areas. 
ers to be available for peacetime 
production is expected to in- 
crease to millions within a few 
months. 

President Truman has declared 
that steps are being taken to 
sotten the hardships that might be 
concomitant witn the  recon- 
version lag, that controls will be 
continued where necessary to 
prevent unequal distribution, and 





‘mand with particular emphasis 
on sportswear. Piece goods con- 
tinued selling in substantial vol- 
ume, while sales of white goods 
lagged. 

No great change was noted in 
the furniture business. Sales of 
paint, humber, and hardware items 
continued strong with a slightly 
better supply reported. Blankets, 
notions, aluminum household fur- 
nishings, and electrical appliances 
‘were more readily obtainable. 
Dollar volume of filling stations 
rose considerably with the lifting 
‘of gasoline rationing. 

Dollar volume of restaurant 
and liquor stores increased sharp- 
ly over the preceding week and 
year. 

Retail sales for the country 
were <stimated at 4 to 9% above 
a year ago. Regional percentage 
increases were: New England 0 to 
5, East 3 to 8, Northwest 4 to 7, 
South 2 to 6, Southwest 5 to 10, 
Pacific Coast and Middle West 
7 to 11. 

Wholesale markets were quiet 
during the latter part of the week 
as many resident buying offices 
were either closed or transacted 
business at a generally slower 
“pace. No change was reported in 
sales volume for the week which 
‘was slightly below a year ago; 
there was, however, a tone of op- 
timism noted in most markets. Re- 
‘tailers are eagerly buying Fall 
and Winter staple merchandise 
wherever offered, but an unsea- 
sonal demand for some summer 
merchandise still obtains. 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended Aug. 11, 
. 1945, increased by 18% and com- 
pared with a gain of 22% in the 
preceding week. For the four 
“weeks ended Aug. 11, 1945, sales 
increased by 17%, and for the 
year to date by 13%. 

Retail trade in New York last 
week held to a good pace not- 
withstanding the two-day holi- 
day. Business on Friday was ex- 
ceptionally good, due apparently 
‘in large measure to the previous 
‘two-day closing. No changes of 
significance have taken place in 
wholesale markets following the 
termination of the war with 
Japan, according to buyers, but 
Government efforts to hasten re- 
conversion, it is hoped, will make 

‘available greater supplies of both 
soft and hard goods earlier than 
was previously looked for. Heavy 

‘military cancellations are ex- 
pected to increase to a large ex- 
tent the supply of wool goods. 
Following Labor Day a sizable 
migration of all types of buyers 
will enter the wholesale markets 
here. The failure of retailers to 
accept deliveries during the Vic- 
tory holidays caused wholesale 
food volume to show a decline 
for the week. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
_the weekly period to Aug. 11, 
1945, increased by 26% above the 
same period of last year. This 
‘compared with a gain of 31% in 
the preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended Aug. 11, 1945, sales 
rose by 24% and for the year to 
date by 15%. 





Tne number of war work-®” 





that the Government will sponsor 
a management-labor program to 
aid in speeding reconversion. 

At a press conference on Aug. 
16, the President 
the National War Labor Board 
would be continued in effect for 
the time being to prevent the con- 
fusion which might result if no 
such controlling body were in 
force. At the same time he au- 
thorized the Board to discontinue 
its practice of requiring employers 
to obtain approval for wage in- 
creases which do not result in 
price rises or inflation. 

Governmental heads all ex- 
pressed the necessity for taking 
steps to prevent the economic dis- 
aster which foliowed World War 
I. Reconversion Director John W. 
Snyder stated, according to the 
Associated Press, from Washing- 
ton, Aug. 16: “The greatest 
single danger to an orderly re- 
conversion lies in the threat of 
inflation. We cannot and must 
not repeat our folly after World 
War I. ... We're shooting at a 
standard of living for our people 
as a whole that will be 50% 
higher than we or any other peo- 
ple have ever had.” 

Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles and Stabilization Director 
William H. Davis also recalled the 
unstable situation which followed 
the first world war, and spoke of 
the need for preventing any rep- 
etition. 

The full text of President Tru- 
man’s statement on labor-man- 
agement policies, as released by 
the Associated Press. in a Wash- 
ington dispatch on Aug. 16, fol- 
lows: 

“Our national welfare requires 
that during the reconversion 
period production of _ civilian 
goods and services go forward 
without interruption, and _ that 
labor and industry co-operate to 
keep strikes and lockouts at a 
minimum. We must work out 
means for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes that might ad- 
versely affect the transition to a 
peace-time economy. 


“We have had an exceptionally 
good record of industrial peace 
during the war. We must take 
the necessary steps now to insure 
a continuation of this record in 
the reconversion period before us. 
We must also, in this period, con- 
tinue the stabilization program, 
modifying it to meet the changes 
in our economy which are now 
taking piace. To these ends: 


“1. In the near future I shall 
call a conference of representa- 
tives of organized labor and in- 
dustry, for the purpose of work- 
ing out by agreement means to 
minimize the _ interruption of 
production by iabor disputes in 
the reconversion period. 


“The foundation of our war- 
time relations was an agreement 
between representatives of in- 
dustry and labor, who met at the 
call of the President immediately 
aitter Pearl Harbor. This agree- 
ment provided that ‘for the dura- 
tion of the war there shall be no 
strikes or lockouts,’ upon condi- 
tion that a National War Labor 
Board be established for the 
peaceful adjustment of unsettled 
disputes. Pursuant to that agree- 
ment, the President, by Executive 
Order 9017, created the War 
Labor Board, and Congress, in the 
war labor disputes act, confirmed 
and strenethened its authority. 

“The Board is an emergency 
agency. Its effectiveness has been 
rooted in the war-time agreement 
which led to its establishment. 
As a result of that agreement, in- 
dustry and labor, with but very 
few exceptions, have voluntarily 
accepted .ne poaia’s decisions in 


indicated that ! 





the disputes which have been cer- 
tified to it as affecting the war 
effort. A new _ industry - labor 
agreement to minimize _ inter- 
ruption of production by labor 
disputes during the reconversion 
period ahead of us is imperatively 
needed. 

“2. Pending the completion of 
the conference and until some 
new plan is worked out and made 
effective, disputes which cannot 
be settled by collective bargain- 
ing and conciliation, including 
disputes which threaten a sub- 
stantial interference with the 
transition to a peace-time 
economy, should be handled by 
the War Labor Board under ex- 
isting procedures. For that in- 
terim period I call upon the rep- 
resentatives of organized labor 
and industry to renew their no- 
strike and no-lockout pledges, 
and I shall expect both industry 
and labor in that period to con- 
tinue to comply voluntarily, as 
they have in the past, with the 
directive orders of the War 
Labor Board. 


“3. The stabilization act is ef- 
fective until June 30, 1946. Dur- 
ing its continuance, wage adjust- 
ments which might affect prices 
must continue to be -subject to 
stabilization controls. With the 
ending of war production, how- 
ever, there is no longer any 
threat of an inflationary bidding 
up of wage rates by competition 
in a short labor market. I am 
therefore authorizing the War 
Labor Board to release proposed 
voluntary wage increases from 
the necessity of approval upon 
condition that they will not be 
used in whole or in part as the 
basis for seeking an increase in 
price ceilings. Proposed wage in- 
creases requiring price relief 
must continue to be passed upon 
by the board. 


“4. The reconversion from war- 
time to peace-time economy will 
undoubtedly give rise to malad- 
justments and inequities in wage 
rates which will tend to inter- 
fere with the effective transition 
to a peace-time economy. For the 
remaining period of its existence, 
the Board should be given au- 
thority to deal with these malad- 
justments and inequities, whose 
scope and nature cannot be clear- 
ly foreseen. I am therefore is- 
suing a new executive order 
which will carry forward the cri- 
teria for passing upon wage in- 
creases as originally laid down in 
Executive Order 9250, and which 
will also vest in the Board au- 
thority to approve or direct in- 
creases which are necessary to 
aid in the effective transition to 
a peace-time economy. The new 
executive order will continue the 
previous requirements that any 
proposed wage increase affecting 
prices, if approved or directed by 
the Board, will become effective 
only if also approved by the Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization. 


“5. The War Labor’ Board 
should be terminated as soon af- 
ter the conclusion of the forth- 
coming industry-labor conference 
as the orderly disposition of the 
work of the Board, and the pro- 
‘visions of the war labor disputes 
act, permit; and after facilities 
have been provided to take care 
of the wage-stabilization func- 
tions under the act of Oct. 2, 1942. 


“6. Meanwhile, the strengthen- 
ing of the Department of Labor, 
and the unification under it of 
functions properly belonging to 
it, are going forward under plans 
being formulated by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. In these plans, 
particular stress is being laid on 
the upbuilding of the United 
States Conciliation Service. With 
the return to a peace-time econ- 
omy and the elimination of the 
present temporary war-time 
agencies and precedures, we must 
look to collective bargaining, 
aided and supplemented by a 
truly effective system of concilia- 
tion and voluntary arbitration, as 
the best and most democratic 
method of maintaining sound in- 
dustrial relations.” 





National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Advances to Previous Peak 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association made public on Aug. 20, advanced 
fractionally to the previous all-time peak of 141.7 for the week ended 
Aug. 18, 1945, from 141.6 in the preceding week. A month ago the 
index stood at 141.3, and a year ago at 138.3, all based on the 1935-1939 


average as 100. The Association’s 


report added: 


Two of the composite groups of the index advanced during the 
week and two declined. The foods group advanced with a substantial 


gain in the price for potatoes. 


clined slightly with lower prices 


than offsetting the higher prices for eggs. 


The fuels index advanced slightly 
because of higher quotations for coke. 


The farm products group de- 
for cotton and most grains more 
The textile index declined 


slightly. All other groups of the index remained unchanged. 

During the week 4 price series in the index advanced and 6 
declined; in the preceding week 2 advanced and 10 declined; in the 
second preceding week 8 advanced while only 1 declined. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association, 
1935-1939—100* 


% 
£ach Group 
Bears to the 
Total Index 


25.3 


Year 
Ago 
Aug. 19, 
ly44 

139.9 


Latest Preceding Month 
Week . Week Ago 
Aug. 18, Aug.11, July 21, 
1945 1945 1945 


144.9 144.2 142.7 





Fats and Oils 
Cottenseed Oil 


23.0 Parm Products 


ee 


2, , MENWO’ 
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Building Materials 
Chemicals and Drugs 
Fertilizer Materials 


100.0 All groups combined 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: 
and Aug. 19, 1944, 107.7. 


Aug. 18, 1945, 110.4; Aug. 


145.0 145.0 145.0 
162.4 162.4 162.4 
167.4 167.8 167.6 
212.2 214.3 * 215.5 
158.8 160.7 163.0 
163.4 163.0 161.8 
134.5 134.2 133.3 
133.9 133.9 133.7 
156.7 157.0 157.2 
108.9 108.9 108.9 
153.8 153.8 153.8 
125.8 125.8 125.8 
118.3 118.3 118.3 
119.9 119.9 119.9 
104.8 104.8 104.8 


145.1 
163.1 
161.0 
206.4 
155.2 
155.4 
130.1 
132.2 
153.1 
104.4 
154.0 
126.9 
118.3 
119.7 
104.5 


138.3 
1945, 110.3, 





141.7 141.3 


zi, 


141.6 





Electric Output for Week Ended Aug. 18, 1945 | 
11.5% Below That for Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Aug. 18, 1945, 
was approximately 3,939,195,000 kwh., which compares with 4,451,- 
076,000 kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago and 4,395,337,000 
kwh. in the week ended Aug. 11, 1945. The output of the week 
ended Aug. 18, 1945, was 11.5% below that for the same week last 


year. 


The sharp decline registered in the output for the week ended 
Aug. 18, 1945, reflected the sharp cutbacks in industrial contracts 


since the end of the war with Japan. 


Some electric concerns oper- 


ating in highly industrialized areas were reported to have lost nearly 


one-third of their wartime load. 


PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 


Week Ended 








Major Geographical Divisions—- Aug. 18 
New England 19.3 
Middle Atlantic 
Central Industrial 
West Central 
Southern States 
Rocky Mountain 
Pacific Coast 


Total United States 


Aug. 11 
2.6 2 
*1.7 * 


Aug. 4 July 28 


* & * 
BD ON 
ey oOucrpau 


1. 
2. 
5. 
6. 
0. 
2. 


4. 
*0. 
*6. 

3. 

2. 


0.5 *0.7 


*Increase over similar week in previous year. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours, 


1944 
4,233,756 
4,238,375 
4,245,678 
4,291,750 
4,144,490 
4,264,600 
4,287,251 
4,325,417 
4,327,359 
3,940,854 
4,377,152 
4,380,930 
4,390,762 
4,399,433 


1945 
4,397,330 
4,302,381 
4,377,221 
4,329,605 


4,415,368 
4,451,076 
4,418,298 
4,414,735 


% Change 


1943 
3,903,723 
3,969,161 
3,992,250 
3,990,040 
3,925,893 
4,040,376 
4,098,401 , 
4,120,038 
4,110,793 
3,919,398 
4,184,143 
4,196,357 
4,226,705 
4,240,638 
4,287,827 
4,264,824 
4,322,195 
4,350,511 


1932 
1,436,928 


over 1944 


1,431,910 
1,436,440 
1,464,700 
1,423,977 
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June Truckloadings Off 


The volume of freight trans- 
ported by motor carriers in June 
decreased 2.6% below May, and 
2.2% below June, 1944, according 
to American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., which further reported 
as follows: 


Comparable reports received by 
ATA from 244 carriers in 41 
states showed these carriers trans- 
ported an aggregate of 1,915,646 
tons in June, as against 1,967,460 
tons in May and 1,958,679 tons in 
June, 1944. 


The ATA index figure, com- 
puted on the basis of the average 
monthly tonnage of the reporting 
carriers for the three-year period 
of 1938-1940 as representing 100, 
was 173.93. 


Approximately 86% of all ton- | 


nage transported in the month 


| was hauled by carriers of general 


freight. The volume in this cate- 
gory decreased 2.4% below May, 
and was 1.3% below June, 1944. 

Transportation of petroleum 
products, accounting for about 9%’ 
of the total tonnage reported, 
showed a decrease of 1.3% below. 
May and 114% below June of 
last year. 

Carriers of iron and steel prod- 
ucts hauled about 2% of the total 
tonnage. Their traffic volume 
was 9.4% below May, but there 
was practically no change from 
June, 1944. 

About 3% of the total tonnage 
reported consisted of miscellane-< 
ous commodities, including to- 








bacco, milk, textile products, coke, 
bricks, building materials, cement 
and household goods. Tonnage in 
this class decreased 9.3% below 
May and 0.3% below June of last 
year. F 
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Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table. 


MOODY’S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 


Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 


Uv. 8. 
Govt. 
Bonds 


Corporate by Groups* 

R.R. P.U. Indus. 
112.56 115.63 119.20 
112.56 115.63 119.41 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Aaa Aa A Baa 
121.70 115.63 120.84 118.80 107.86 
121.75 115.82 120.84 119.00 107.98 
Stock Exchange Closed 
121.91 115.82 120.84 
Stock Exchange Closed 
Stock Exchange Closed 
122.09 115.82 120.84 
122.11 115.82 120.84 
Stock Exchange Clesed 
122.14 116.02 121.04 
122.15 116.02 121.04 
122.20 116.02 121.04 
122.25 116.02 120.84 
122.33 116.02 120.84 
Stock Exchange Closed 
122.36 115.82 120.84 
122.30 116.02 120.84 
122.28 115.82 120.84 
122.39 115.82 120.84 
122.80 116.02 121.04 
122.89 116.22 121.04 
122.92 116.02 121.04 
122.93 116.02 121.04 
122.97 115.82 120.84 
122.97 115.82 
122.81 115.63 
122.23 115.43 
* 122.29 115.43 
122.31 115.43 
122.26 115.24 
122.38 115.24 
122.38 115.24 
122.01 114.85 
121.92 114.66 
113.89 
116.22 
113.50 


115.82 
116.02 


119.06 116.22 108.16 112.56 115.82 119.41 


119.41 
119.41 


115.82 
115.63 


112.75 
112.75 


108.16 
108.34 


116.22 
116.02 


119.00 
119.00 


119.41 
119.41 
119.20 
119.00 
119.00 


115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 


112.93 
113.12 
112.93 
112.93 
113.12 


108.34 
108.34 
108.34 
108.34 
108.34 


119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.00 
119.20 


116.02 
116.22 
116.02 
116.02 
116.02 


119.00 
119.20 
119.20 
119.00 
119.41 

119.61 
119.61 
119.41 
119.20 
119.41 
119.41 
119.20 
119.20 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 

119.20 
119.20 
119.41 
118.60 
119.61 

118.20 


112.93 
112.93 
112.93 
112.93 
112.93 

113.31 

112.93 
112.93 
112.75 
112.75 
112.37 
112.37 
112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
112.00 
112.19 
111.25 
110.52 
109.24 
113.31 

108.52 


115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.24 
114.85 
114.85 
114.66 
114.46 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.08 
113.89 
115.82 
113.70 


108.16 
108.16 
108.16 
108.16 
108.34 

108.34 
108.16 
108.16 
107.80 
107.80 
107.62 
107.44 
107.44 
107.27 
107.09 
107.05 
107.09 
106.04 
106.04 
105.17 
108.34 
104.48 


119.20 
119.41 
119.41 
119.20 
119.41 

119.61 
119.41 

119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.00 
119.00 
118.80 
118.30 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.60 
118.00 
119.61 

117.80 


116.02 
116.02 
115.82 
115.82 
116.02 
116.22 
116.02 
116.02 
115.82 
115.82 
115.63 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.24 
115.04 
114.85 
114.46 
113.70 
116.22 
113.30 


120.84 
120.84 
120.63 
120.63 
120.63 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
121.04 
120.02 
119.41 
121.04 
118.80 


May 


Apr. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
High 
Low 


1 Year Ago 
Aug. 21, 1944_ 


2 Years Ago 
Aug. 21, 1943_ 


120.88 
123.05 
120.55 


119.88 112.75 118.60 117.20 112.56 103.30 106.92 114.27 117.20 


120.20 111.25 119.20 116.80 111.62 99.04 103.30 114.08 117.00 


MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
Avge. 


Corpce- 
rate* 


U. 8. 
Govt. 
Bonds 


Corporate by Groups* 

R.R. P.U. Indus. 
3.03 2.87 2.69 
3.03 2.87 2.68 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Aaa Aa A Baa 
1.69 2.87 2.61 2.71 2.86 

1.68 2.86 2.61 2.70 2.85 

Stock Exchange Closed 

1.67 2.86 2.61 2.70 
Stock Exchange Closed 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.66 2.86 2-61 
1.66 2.86 2.61 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.65 2.85 2.60 
1.65 2.85 2.60 
1.65 2.85 260 
1.65 2.86 2.61 
1.64 2.85 2.61 
Stock Exchange Closed 
2.86 2.61 
2.85 2.61 
2.86 2.61 
2.86 2.61 
2.85 2.60 
2.84 2.60 
2.85 2.60 
2.85 2.60 
2.86 2.61 
2.86 2.61 
2.87 2.61 
2.88 2.62 
2.88 2.62 
2.88 2.62 
2.89 
2.89 
2.89 
2.91 
2.92 
2.96 
2.98 
2.84 
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2.61 
2.61 
2.61 
2.60 
2.65 
2.68 
2.71 
2.60 
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1 Year Ago 
Aug. 21, 1944_ 

2 Years Ago 
Aug. 21, 1943 


» 
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3.02 2.72 
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2.79 


1.84 3.10 2.69 2.81 3.08 3.81 3.55 2.95 2.80 


© 
*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “‘typical’’ bond 
(3%4% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 


illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of, yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 





Civil Engineering Construction $49,135,000 for 
Week—Tops Last Week and Week Last Year 


. Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $49,135,000 for the week, an increase of 63% over the 
preceding week, 16% above the corresponding week last year, but 
0.1% below the previous four-week moving average as reported to 
“Engineering News-Record.” The report made public on Aug. 16 
went on to say: 


Private construction tops last week by 39%, and is 728% higher 
than in the 1944 week, primarily as a result of the increased volume 
of industrial building construction. Public construction is 92% over 
a week ago, but is down 34% compared with a year ago. State and 
municipal construction and Federal work both top their respective 
totals for last week, but both are under their 1944-week volumes. 

The current week’s construction brings 1945 volume to $1,202,- 
809,000, for the 33-week period, a 3% increase over the $1,164,051,000 
reported for the period in 1944. Private construction, $369,793,000, 


municipal construction, $197,872,000, is 26% 
total. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the current week, last 
week, and the 1944 week are: 


*Aug. 16,1945 Aug.9,1945 Aug. 17, 1944 

Total U. S. construction____ $49,135,000 $30,184,000 $42,335,000 

Private construction 23,184,000 16,639,000 2,800,000 

Public construction 25,951,000 13,545,000 39,535,000 

State and municipal 6,808,000 4,908,000 7,540,000 

Federal 19,143,000 8,637,000 31,995,000 
“Current week’s statistics. 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are 
reported in waterworks, bridges, industrial, commercial and public 
buildings, earthwork and drainage, and streets and roads. Increases 
over the corresponding 1944 week are in waterworks, bridges, indus- 
trial and commercial buildings, and earthwork and drainage. Sub- 
totals for the week in each class of construction are: waterworks, $3,- 
812,000; sewerage, $1,415,000; bridges, $370,000; industrial buildings, 
$17,958,000; commercial building and private mass housing, $4,305,- 
000; public buildings, $11,577,000; earthwork and drainage, $2,454,000; 
streets and roads, $4,067,000; and unclassified construction, $3,177,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $8,032,- 
000. It is made up of $5,500,000 in state and municipal bond sales, 
and $2,532,000 in corporate security issues. The week’s new con- 
struction financing brings 1945 volume to $1,523,208,000 for the 33 
rims a total 4% below the $1,582,246,000 reported for the period 
in . 


Post-War Construction Planning Volume $22.1 Billions 

Identified and recorded engineering projects proposed for con- 
struction in the post-war years total $22,145,751,000, according to re- 
ports to “Engineering News-Record” in the period from Jan. 1, 1943 
through Aug. 9, 1945. Plans are under way or completed on post- 
war projects valued at $9,966,509,000, 45% of the total volume pro- 
posed, and on $1,706,388,000 worth of projects all financing arrange- 
ments have been completed. 


Steei Ouiput Drops Sharply - Cancellations 
Gf Orders Not As Rapid as Anticipated 


“The steel industry this week was still attempting to bring a 
semblance of order out of the temporary chaos in steel mill schedules 
occasioned by war contract cancellations, many of which have not 
yet reached the mill level,” states “The Iron Age” in its issue of 
today (Aug. 23), which further adds in part: “That it may take 
some time before steel activity gets back to normal seems to be 


above the 1944 period’s 











is 43% greater than a year ago, but public work; $838,016,000, is 
down'8% due to the 15% decrease in Federal volume. State and 
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apparent. This is especially true® 


because of the slowness in war 
contract cancellations in reaching 
mill books. 

“Cancellations of steel orders 
on mill schedules have not been 
as rapid as anticipated. Con- 
sequently, there are still many 
orders on the books which will 
eventually be canceled and until 
such time as this takes place, 
complete reconversion of the steel 
industry to peacetime operation 
will be hindered. 

“Steel shipments so far this 
month compare favorably with 
last month’s volume and in many 
cases shipments are still behind 
orders. One steel firm during the 
first half of August booked about 
130,000 tons more than it shipped. 
Most of this business is firm re- 
gardless of war contract cancel- 
lations. 

“There is some concern that 
many consuming industri~; will 
not be immediately able to take 
steel in quantities which would 
warrant a high level of operations 
at steel mills. While the railroads, 
warehouses, freight carbuilders. 
automobile manufacturers and 
farm equipment producers will be 
able to take sizable deliveries of 
steel, many other industries such 
as appliance manufacturers still 
have a major reconversion prob- 
lem which may take weeks to 
solve. 

“One milt estimates that it had 
cancellations for about 10% of its 
rated orders during the first two 
days after V-J Day. The bulk of 
the tonnage represented by these 
cancellations involved material 
calling for August and September 
delivery. Cancellations at the mill 
level are expected to pour into 
steel. mills over the next several 
weeks, which will make it diffi- 
cult to set up economic rolling 
schedules. 

“There appears to be a sub- 
stantial volume of unvalidated 
steel tonnage which mills can 
work on as quickly as schedules 
can be made. One mill reports it 
has confirmed orders which total 
1,300,000 tons. Of this 22% was 
for hot rolled sheets; 16% cold 
rolled sheets; 10% galvanized 
sheets; 14% bars; 7% plates: 4% 
structural; 4% strip steel and 3% 
alloy steel. It appears that flat 
rolled reauirements comprise 
about 60% of the firm orders on 
mill books. 

“Cold rolled sheet, tinplate and 





galvanized sheet tonnage so far 
have been relatively untouched 
by the flood of cancellations. 
Unless reshuffling of advanced 
schedules is done on the initiative 
of the mills themselves, steel buy- 
ers previously classified as un- 
rated will not find their prospects 
for early delivery improved. That 
the mills themselves may take a 
hand in spreading out early de- 
liveries scheduled for such con- 
sumers as warehouses, farm im- 
plement makers and railroads. is 
within the realm of probability. 
Such action would allow civilian 
industries awaiting steel for their 
reconversion plans to secure steel 
sooner than if extended schedules 
were allowed to run their course. 
Some mills are said to be consid- 
ering setting aside a portion of 
warehouse orders in order to 
serve the big civilian consumers 
directly in the belief that forcing 
these consumers to turn to ware- 
houses for materials is no- help to 
reconversion. 

“The Canadian steel industry is 
going through much the same 
production pattern as American 
mills. Heavy cancellations of war 
contracts in Canada will release 
substantial steel tonnages for 
civilian use. Canceling of war 
orders will have little or no 
effect on Canadian steel mill 
bookings, since civilian demand 
will absorb all the slack which 
may develop through the loss of 
war business.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Aug. 20 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 69.9% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Aug. 20, compared with 82.5% 
one week ago, 90.7% one month 
ago and 94.1% one year ago. The 
operating rate for the week be- 
ginning Aug. 20 is equivalent to 
1,280,300 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,511,100 
tons one week ago, 1,661,300 tons 
one month ago, and 1,692,800 tons 
one year ago. The operating rate 
for the week beginning Aug. 20 
is the lowest since the week of 
May 6, 1940 when the defense 
program was just getting under 
way and when the operating rate 
was at a 65.8% basis. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, 


in its 


summary of the iron and steel 
markets, on Aug. 20 stated in part 
as follows: “Cancellations of steel 
orders are certain to follow gov- 
ernment orders for cessation in 
manufacturing implements of war 
now that the Pacific phase is 
closed, but these are not expected 
to cause more than temporary in- 
terruption of steel production. 

“The drop is expected to be 
substantial while schedules are 
being revised to meet new con- 
ditions but a quick rebound is 
foreseen. Some predictions are 
for a decline to the 70% of 
capacity but a higher figure is 
likely within a short time and 
90% is seen by some observers 
for later months this year. 

“Within a short time auto- 
mobile production will be well 
under way, with such other dur- 
able goods as washing machines, 
mechanical refrigerators, railroad 
cars, agricultural implements, in- 
creased building construction, 
container manufacture and many 
other lines. All these lines have 
been pressing for steel supply on 
unrated orders, which were im- 
possible to fill as long as war 
needs held precedence. 

“Cancellations currently over- 
shadow those experienced at the 
end of the European phase. Even 
in ship work, much of which was 
worked off long ago, Navy can- 
cellations in the immediate past 
have been about $7.2 billion. 
However, it is to be borne in 
mind that even during the peak 
of the war effort much steel went 
into essential civilian products 
and this will be immediately in- 
creased as soon as industry has 
time to reconvert and resume 
normal output.” 





June Cotton Consumption 

The Census Bureau of Wash- 
ington on Aug. 18 issued its re- 
port showing cotton consumed in 
the United States, cotton on hand, 
and active cotton spindles in the 
month of July. 

In the month of July, 1945, cot- 
ton consumed amounted to 673,- 
087 bales of lint and 102,732 bales 
of linters, as compared with 
786,063 bales of lint and 117,992 
bales of linters in June and 723,- 
402 bales of lint and 133,482 bales 
of linters in July, 1944. 

In the 12 months ending July 
31 cottor,; consumption was 9,- 
575,829 bales of lint and 1,481,063 
bales of linters, which compares 
with 9,943,370 bales of lint and 
1,364,794 bales of linters in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


There were 1,962,602 bales of 


on hand in consuming establish- 
ments on July 31, 1945, which 
compares with 2,045,952 bales of 
lint and 289,455 bales of linters 
on June 30, 1945, and 1,873,537 
bales of lint and 334,753 bales of 
linters on July 31, 1944. 


On hand in public storage and 
at compresses on July 31, 1945, 
there were 8,372,539 bales of lint 
and 26,980 bales of linters, which 
compares with 9,195,258 bales of 
lint and 30,457 bales of linters on 
June 30, and 8,285,432 bales of 
lint and 56,993 bales of linters on 
July 31, 1944. 


There were 22,030,280 cotton 
spindles active during July, 
which compares with 22,188,330 
cotton spindles active during 
June, 1945, and with 22,030,280 
active cotton spindles during 
July, 1944. 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Aug. 
15 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended July 28, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended July 28 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,610,201 shares, which amount was 16.35% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 4,925,100 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended July 21, of 
1,996,206 shares, or 16.64% of the total trading of 5,998,000 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended July 28 amounted to 350,900 shares or 16.37% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 1,071,640 shares. During the week ended 
July 21 trading for the account of Curb members of 402,685 shares 
was 14.40% of the total trading of 1,398,470 shares. 

Total Round-Lot Steck Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED JULY 28 

Total for week 
156,830 

4,768,270 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: t% 
Short sales 


tOther sales 








Total sales -- 4,925,100 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
fotal purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 





419,540 
56,380 
339,070 


TG RE CO i tiki enki tnntilatnsteinis ww ween neni oe 395,450 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases 
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tOther sales 


138,320 
11,100 
214,410 
I i 225,510 
$. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


144,190 
44,750 
242,441 
Total sales 287,191 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


702,050 
112,230 
785,921 


Total sales 908,151 16.35 





Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Steck 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JULY 28 
Total ior week 
12,820 
1,058,820 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
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B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


1,071,640 


104,900 
5,920 
107,130 


113,050 











Total sales 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases. 


19,200 
Short sales j 





Total sales 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 


tOther sales 37,160 


Total sales__ 40,360 
4. Total— 
TE I wittiiiiniitiiaicmegitttidedn eminem wiles 


Short sales 





165,730 
9,720 
175,450 


185,170 





§Customers’ other sales____ 








Total purchases 





Total sales 


*The term ‘‘members”’ includes all reguiar and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with ‘‘other sales.’ 


§Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’’ are included with ‘other sales.’’ 


Weekly Goal and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of bituminous coal and lignite during the 
week ended Aug. 11, 1945, is estimated by the United States Bureau 
of Mines at 11,540,000 net tons, an increase of 240,000 tons, or 2.1%, 
over the preceding week. Output in the corresponding week of 
1944 was 12,142,000 tons. The total production of soft coal from 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 11, 1945 is estimated at 363,496,000 net tons, a de- 
crease of 6.6% when compared with the 389,068,000 tons produced 
during the period from Jan. 1 to Aug. 12, 1944. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended 
Aug. 11, 1945, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,174,000 
tons, a decrease of 32,000 tons (2.7%) from the preceding week. 
When compared with the output in the corresponding week of 1944 
there was a decrease of 58,000 tons, or 4.7%. The calendar year to 
date shows a decrease of 15.9% when compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. 

The Bureau also reports that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended Aug. 11, 1945 
showed an increase of 4,700 tons when compared with the output 





for the week ended Aug-~ 4, 1945; but was 21,200 tuns less than for 
the corresponding week of 1944. 


#sTimaTED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND 
LIGNITE IN NET TONS 
Week Ended 
*Aug. 4, 
1945 


—Jan. 1 to Date—— 
Aug. T2, tAug. 11, Aug. 12, 
1944 1945 1944 
12,142,000 363,496,000 389,068,000 
2,024,000 1,920,000 2,037,000 


Aug. 11, 
1945 
11,540,000 11,300,000 


Bituminous coal & lignite— 
Total, including mine fuel__ 
Daily average 1,923,000 1,883,000 
*Revised. jSubject to current adjustment. 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended 





‘ Calendar Year to Date-——— 
SAug. 4, Aug. 12, Aug. 11, Aug. 12, Aug. 14, 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1937 
1,206,000 1,232,000 33,561,000 39,905,000 32'370,000 
1,158,000 1,183,000 32,220,000 38,309,000 30,752,000 


tAug. 11, 
1945 

1,174,060 

1,127,000 


Penn. anthracite— 


*Total incl. coll. fuel 
tCommercial produc. 


Beehive coke— 
United States total 102,200 97,500 123,400 3,676,200 4,699,300 2,235,000 


*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. ‘tExcludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. §Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


Week Ended. 
July 28, 
1945 
399,000 

6,000 

92,000 

126,000 
Ps 








Aug. 4, 
1945 
400,000 
6,000 
96,000 
131,000 
1,000 
1,442,000 
515,000 
58,000 
120,000 
741,000 
345,000 
38,000 
3,000 
90,000 
27,000 
40,000 
758,000 
2,761,000 
123,000 
1,000 
125,000 
303,000 
29,000 
1,920,000 
1,045,000 
182,006 


Aug. 5, 
1944 
353,000 

5,000 

88,000 

127,000 
* 


State— 


Colorado 
Georgia and North Carolina 
1,487,000 
507,000 
48,000 
104,000 
943,000 
390,000 
42,000 
2,000 
90,000 
23,000 
41,000 
757,000 
2,890,000 
135,000 
1,000 
127,000 
363,000 
27,000 
2,075,000 
1,120,000 
195,000 


1,474,000 


Kentucky—Eastern 
Kentucky—Western 
Maryland 

Michigan 

Montana (bitum. & lignite) 
New Mexico 

North & South Dakota (lignite)___-. 
Ohio n 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) 
Tennessee 

Texas (bituminous & lignite) 
Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

tWest Virginia—Southern 
‘West Virginia—Northern 
Wyoming 

sOther Western States 


2,201,000 
1,033,000 
160,000 


Total] bituminous & lignite 11,360,000 11,995,000 11,957,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.: B. C. & G.; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizona 
and Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Non-Ferrous Metals—Markels Inactive as War 
Ends—Copper Deliveries Off—Mercury Lower 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Aug. 16, 
stated: “Japan surrendered after the markets closed on Tuesday, 
Aug. 14, and there was no trading in metals on the two days that 
followed this momentous announcement. Confusion over the status 
of the war obtained throughout the last week, and activity in metals, 
excepting lead, moderated. With cancellation of contracts coming 
tnrougn on all war materials, pro-® . 











ducers look for widespread con- 
fusion until civilian production 
can be brought to a higher level 
to absorb the shock. Quicksilver 
continued to decline in an almost 
dead market for the metal, but 
quotations for the major metals 
were easily maintained. Iridium, 
one of the metals in the platinum 
group, was easier. The London 
market was closed Aug. 15 and 
16.” The publication further 
went on to say in part as follows: 


Copper 

The Copper Institute’s statistics 
for July revealed that the deliv- 
eries to customers continued to 
decline in that month, falling to 
8,661 tons, the lowest monthly 
total since July, 1940. The peak 
in deliveries was 218,488 tons in 
March of the current year. The 
industry maintains that actual 
consumption of copper in July 
was in excess of the tonnage de- 
livered, because most fabricators 
were engaged in the process of 
reducing their inventories to cope 
with the changed _ conditions 
brought on by cutbacks in the war 
program. 

Action in reference to purchases 
of foreign copper and the future 
of the premium price plan is 
likely in the near future, but the 
industry believes that nothing 
will be done in Washington to 
upset the domestic market. With 
cutbacks in war products con- 
taining copper coming through 
daily, the level of consumption 
for the next month or two is not 
expected to change materially one 
way or the other. Deflation in 
copper consumption already has 
been severe. Uncertaintly exists 
in regard to the foreign situation, 
but this has not yet been reflected 
in quotations. 


Mine production of copper in 
this country in June was esti- 





mated at 69,012 tons, which com- 
pares with 71,419 tons in May and 
68,077 tons in April, according to 
the Bureau of Mines. 


Lead 


Sales of lead were in good vol- 
ume and would have been larger 
if a strike at the Federal plant 
of the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., at Federal, Ill., had not 
caused some producers to limit 
their offerings. The sales total 
for the week ended Aug. 15 was 
6.383 tons, against 7,759 tons in 
the preceding week. The last 
day of the week was a holiday. 
Restrictions on use of lead are 
expected to be eased further, par- 
ticularly in reference to white 
lead. 


Mine output of lead in the 
United States, in terms of recov- 
erable metal, was 33,476 tons in 
June, a decrease of 1,440 tons 
from the total for the preceding 
month, the Bureau of Mines re- 
ports. The daily rate of produc- 
tion for June was 1,116 tons, 
against 1,126 tons in May. 

Zinc 

Call for zine was moderate 
during the last week. The supply 
situation is easing in all direc- 
tions and the industry hopes for 
the elimination of all controls on 
zine at an early date. Cutbacks 
in galvanizing for the war pro- 
gram are taking place, which is 
expected to divert more Prime 
Western zinc for civilian prod- 
ucts. The bottleneck in sheet 
steei will be broken soon. 

Tin 

Holding to the view that pro- 
duction of tin in the Far East 
cannot be resumed on a scale to 
influence the supply-demand situ- 
ation in the metal for some time 
to come, 





al Be, 


Board continues to issue dire 
warnings to consumers, particu- 
larly. where reconversion plans 
call for tin in one form or an- 
other. New restrictions on both 
use and inventories were issued 
last week in Direction 2 to Order 
M-43. 

There were no new develop- 
ments last week in reference to 
the extension of the contract to 
purchase tin concentrates from 
Bolivian sources. 

Quotations for Straits quality 
tin continued on the basis of 52 
cents per pound. Forward quo- 
tations were nominally as fol- 


lows: 

Oct. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


Aug. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 52.000 
Aug. 52.000 52.000 
Aug. ——Holiday 

Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125 cents per pound. 


Quicksilver 


With cutbacks in the battery 
program imminent, the trade 
looks for a sharp reduction in 
consumption. Buying of _ the 
metal came to a standstill in the 
last few days. Prices were 
largely nominal, for large con- 
sumers could not be interested to 
purchase metal under prevailing 
unsettled circumstances. There 
pes sellers at $125@$130 per 
lask. 


The iatest statistics of the Bu- 
reau of Mines showed that 8,500 
flasks of quicksilver were con- 
sumed in June, the second larg- 
est month on record. The indus- 
try expected a moderate decline 
in both June and July, and pos- 
sibly in August. With the Japa- 
nese war ended consumption es- 
timates have been revised down- 
ward, and general unsettlement is 
expected to prevail until peace- 
time uses, some claimed to be 
new, enter into the picture. 

San Francisco advices under 
date of Aug. 14 state that most 
sellers have withdrawn their quo- 
tations. Production is expected to 
fall. Some mines are suspending 
operations. 


Sept. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
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Silver 


The London silver market was 
quiet last week and the price con- 
tinued at 25%d. The New York 
Official for foreign silver was un- 
changed at 44% cents, with do- 
mestic metal at 70% cents. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made _ public on 
Aug. 15 a summary for the week 
ended Aug. 4 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 

SLOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
N. ¥. 5 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
: tt 
“Total 
For Week 


Week Ended Aug. 4, 1945 
17,450 


Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— 

(Customers’ sales) 
Number of orders 
Number of shares 480,366 
Dollar value $18,231,888 


Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 

Customers’ short sales____ 

*Customer’s other sales____ 


108 
14,495 


14,603 


Customers’ total sales____ 
Number of Shares: 

Customers’ short sales___— 

*Customers’ other sales_.__ 


4,190 
356,386 


360,576 


total sales__.- 
$12,987,332 


Customers’ 
Dollar value 2 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales 


+Other sales 


110 


69,400 


203,120 
are re- 


Total] sales -_--_-~- 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Number of shares__-- ~~ ~~~ 


*Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’’ 
ported with ‘‘other sales.” 

tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 


the War Production | “other sales.” 
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Daily Average Grude Oil Production for Wook 
Ended Aug. 11, 1945, Increased | 1,950 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Aug. 11, 1945, was 
4,934,050 barrels, a gain of 11,950 barrels over the preceding week 
and an increase of 266,750 barrels per day over the corresponding 
week of 1944.. The current output figure also exceeded the daily 
average figure recommended by the Petroleum Administration for 
War for the month of August, 1945, by 33,150 barrels. Daily produc- 
tion for the four weeks ended Aug. 11, 1945, averaged 4,932,600 bar- 
rels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 5,072,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 15,547,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,542,000 barrels of kerosene; 5,082,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 9,434,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Aug. 11, 1945; and had in storage at the end of that week 
46,926,000 barrels of civilian grade gasoline; 39,381,000 barrels of 
military and other gasoline; 11,046,000 barrels of kerosene; 36,977,000 
barrels of distillate fuel, and 42,927,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 
*State Actual Production 
Allow- Week Change 
ables Ended from 
Begin. Aug. 11 Previous 
Aug. 1 1945 Week 
388,000 +391,000 + 150 
269,400 1268,250 + 10,700 
aes 7850 pee 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
Aug. 11 
1945 . 
390,750 
271,650 
850 


Week 
Ended 
Aug. 12 
1944 
339,600 
277,150 
900 


*P. A. W. 
Recommen- 
dations 
August 


Oklahoma 
Kansas 
Nebraska 





87,750 
152,600 
524,000 
142,300 
380,250 
361,050 
568,250 


98,700 
148,750 
484,950 
147,650 
371,700 
321,650 
535,200 


88,000 
152,850 
526,650 
145,600 
386,950 
361,650 + 
567,600 


Panhandle Texas_--- 
North Texas 
West Texas 
East Central Texas_- 
East Texas 
Southwest Texas ---- 
Coastal Texas ----- 


"550 





Total Texas 2,190,000 +2,195,012 2,223,300 + 550 2,216,200 2,108,600 





69,400 
295,700 


1,100 


70,200 
296,300 


73,850 


rth Louisiana --- 
rs 288,950 


Coastal Louisiana ~~ 





Total Louisiana__-_ 360,600 408,698 365,100 1,100 366,500 362,800 





150 
100 


79,800 
52,400 
950 

200 
201,750 
13,350 


81,000 
45,450 
200 

50 
209,850 
12,950 


80,000 
53,000 
500 


77,836 79,900 
52,850 
950 

200 
198,450 
13,200 


Arkansas 

Mississippi 

— 4,650 
200 


200,000 

13,000 

(Not incl. Ill, Ind., 
Ky.) 950 
250 

1,600 
5,150 
50 
700 


+ 10,750 
+ 1,200 


64,400 
29,700 
47,900 
114,700 
20,660 
11,850 
103,050 


3,986,600 


77,550 
25,300 
49,400 
83,800 
21,800 
8,150 
108,550 


3,813,100 
946,000 854,200 


65,200 
28,000 
47,000 
118,200 
22,000 
12,000 
105,000 


Total East of Calif. 3,948,900 
California 952,000 943,500 


Total United States 4,900,900 4,934,050 +11,950 4,932,600 4,667,300 


*PAW recommendations and State allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 


+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Aug. 2, 1945. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of Aug. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
gtveral fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 2 to 15 days, the entire State was ordered shut down 
for 5 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules cr labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 5 days’ shutdown time during (he calendar month. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


64,750 


105,000 





3,990,550 
§952,000 





CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
‘AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
: RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED AUG. 11, 1945 
(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis 
§Gasoline 
Pro- 
duction 








% Daily Crude Runs tStocks 


Refining to Stills of tStocks tGasoline Stocks 
Capac- Daily at Ref. GasOil of Re- Mili- Ci- 
% Op- Inc. Nat. & Dist. sidual tary and vilian 


ity Re- Aver- 
erated Blended Fuel Oil Fueloil Other Grade 


porting age 
811 102.5 1,843 9,630 6,212 5,741 8,271 


District— 


East Coast 

Appalachian-—- 
District No. 1 
District No. 2 

Ind., Ill., Ky 


Inland Texas 

Texas Gulf Coast__-- 

Louisiana Gulf Coast_ 

No. La. & Arkansas-__ 

Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3 
District No. 4 


100 
60 
821 
394 
244 
1,238 
262 
81 


68.5 
120.0 
95.8 
84.6 
73.9 
100.1 
100.8 
64.2 


328 
189 
2,969 
1,374 
1,021 
3,791 
853 
238 


414 
128 
5,165 
2,416 
450 
5,411 
1,767 
1,034 


263 
168 
2,757 
1,393 
975 
5,396 
1,087 
236 


1,765 
245 
5,942 


1,230 
1,103 
12,857 
6,356 
1,710 
5,660 
2,629 
2,075 


107.7 
74.8 


93.1 


41 
381 


2,519 


20 
348 
10,194 


35 
615 
23,790 


14 17 
119 1,453 
928 


10,128 3,495 





Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis Aug. 11, 1945_ 

Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis Aug. 4 1945_ 

Uv. Ss. B. of M basis 
Aug. 12, 1944 4,546 13,869 39,414 57,222 36,560 43,135 


*Includes aviation and military gasoline finished and unfinished, title to which 
still remains in the name of the producing company; solvents, naphthas, blending 
stocks currently indeterminate as to ultimate use, and 11,221,060 barrels unfinished 
gasoline this week, compared with 11,504,000 barrels a year ago. These figures do 
not lude any gasoline on which title has already passed, or which the military 
for y actually heve in custody in’ their own or leased storage. Revised due 
to error by reporting company. Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit 
and pipe lines. §Not including 1,542,000 barrels of kerosene, 5,082,000 barrels of gas 
oil Bee’ distillate fuel oil and 9,434,060 barrels of residual] fuel oil produced during the 
week ended Aug. il, 1945, which compares with 1,458,000 barrels, 4,758,000 barrels 
and 9,451,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1,438,000 barrels, 
4,799,000 barrels and 2,100,00¢ barrels, respectively, in the week ended Aug. 12, 1944. 


Note—Siccks of kerosene at Aug. 11, 1945, amounted to 11,046,000 barrels, as 
egainst 11,420,000 barrels a week earlier and 12,194,000 barrels a year before. 


85.8 5,972 
85.8 5,077 


93.3 
93.4 


15,547 
16,053 


36,977 
36,721 


42,927 *39,381 


42,842 138,661 


46,926 
146,151 





Wholesale Prices Unchanged in Week Ended 
Aug. !1, Labor Department Reports 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of commodity prices in 
primary markets remained unchanged during the week ended Aug. 
11, at the level of the preceding week, said the United States De- 
partment of Labor, which on Aug. 18 reported that “lower prices 
for agricultural commodities offset higher prices for coke and 
higher sales realizations for gas.” “At 105.7% of the 1926 average, 
the overall index was 0.1% above the level of a month ago and 1.6% 
above the corresponding week of last year,” the Department stated. 
In its advices it further said: 


“Farm Products and Foods—-Average market prices of farm 
products declined 0.6% during the week as the result of lower quo- 
tations for fresh fruits and vegetables, grains and livestock. Prices 
of white potatoes, onions, lemons, and oranges declined seasonally. 
Apples were higher, reflecting the short crop. Among the grains, 
oats dropped sharply as the result of an unusually large crop, and 
wheat, corn, and rye were lower. Barley rose seasonally. In addi- 
tion to the decline of more than 5% during the previous week, quo- 
tations for sheep dropped nearly 8% as payment of subsidies directly 
to producers rather than to slaughterers became effective. Steers 
were lower with larger shipments of grass-fed animals to market. 
Eggs advanced seasonally and fresh milk at Chicago was fraction- 
ally higher. Quotations for cotton were lower. The group index 
for farm products was 0.1% above the level of a month ago and 
2.8% higher than in mid-August, 1944. 


“Average prices for foods declined 0.1% as lower prices for 
fresh fruits and vegetables more than offset higher quotations for 
eggs and wheat flour. The group index was 0.7% higher than last 
month and 0.8% above the corresponding week of a year ago. 

“Other Commodities—Average prices for coke rose 3.0% dur- 
ing the week following increased OPA ceilings for by-product coke 
to cover higher coal and labor costs. This price advance and higher 
sales realizations for natural and manufactured gas raised the group 
index for fuel and lighting materials by 0.5%. Prices for steel bars 
were higher under increased ceilings. Some types of farm machin- 
ery advanced following ceiling adjustments for individual manu- 
facturers. Mercury quotations continued to decline while turpen- 
tine prices were higher. These changes did not affect the group 
index for all commodities other than farm products and foods, 
which remained unchanged at a level 1.2% above that of mid- 


August, 1944.” ‘ 

The Labor Department also included the following notation in 
its report: 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. The in- 
dexes must be considered as preliminary and subject to such adjust- 
ment and revision as required by later and more complete reports. 

The following tables show (1) indexes for the past three weeks, 
for July 14, 1945 and Aug. 12, 1944, and (2) percentage changes in 
subgroup indexes from Aug. 4, 1945 to Aug. 11, 1945. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED AUG. 11, 1945 
(1926 == 100) 
Percentage change to 
Aug. 11, 1945, from— 
8-12 8-4 7-14 8-12 
1944 1945 1945 1944 
104.0 0 +0.1 +16 


124.8 —0.6 
106.1 —0.1 
116.8 0 
97.5 0 
83.8 +0.5 
103.8 0 
116.0 0 
0 
0 


8-4 
1945 
105.7 


129.1 
107.0 
118.5 
99.1 
84.38 
104.8 
117.3 
95.2 
106.2 
94.6 
118.1 
95.2 
101.9 


7-28 
1945 
105.8 


7-14 
1945 
105.6 


128.2 
106.2 
118.5 
99.1 
84.8 
104.8 
117.3 
95.2 
106.2 
94.6 
117.6 
95.2 
101.9 
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Commodity Groups— 1945 


All commodities 





° 
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N 
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129.7 
107.4 
118.5 
99.1 
84.8 
104.8 
117.3 
95.2 
106.2 
94.6 
118.5 
95.2 
101.9 


~J 
+++ 


Textile products 

Fuel and lighting materials 

Metals and metal products 

Building materials 

Chemicals and allied products__-. 

Housefurnishing goods 

Miscellaneous commodities 

Raw materials 

Semimanufactured articles 

Manufactured products 

All commodities other than farm 
products 

All commodities other than farm : 
products and foods $9.9 998 99.8 98.7 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
AUG. 4, 1945 TO AUG. 11, 1945 
Increases 
Pi 2 ee oa ae Gee ROOGS oon Ue 
Bituminous chal — +--+ 0.3 Cereal Products - 
Paint and paint materials 
Decreases 
1.5 Other farm products___- ~~~ 
1.1 Livestock and poultry__-- 


+ 


uo 


+ +4 


Ree He O 


95.4 
106.0 0 
93.3 
114.3 
93.8 
101.1 


0 
0 
0 
99.5 +0 
0 


} 


++ + + 
Om owe are 


3 
1 
1 


eee 
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100.6 100.6 100.6 1 
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Fruits and vegetables____.~~. Pa RS 
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Latest Summary of Copper Statistics 


The Copper Institute on Aug. 10 released the following statistics 
pertaining to production, deliveries and stocks of duty-free copper. 


3UMMARY OF COPPER STATISTICS REPORTED BY MEMBERS OF THE COPPER 
INSTITUTE 


(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


Deliveries 
to Customers 
+Domestic Export 


814,407 134,152 
1,001,886 48,537 
1,545,541 307 
1,635,236 Sinead 
1,643,677 
1,636,295 
1,019,983 

145,904 

172,585 

218,488 

161,111 

139,203 





tRefined 
Stocks 


End of 
Period 
159,485 
142,772 
75,564 


Stock Increase ( + ) 
or Decreases (—) 
Blister Refined 


+ 17,785 
—41,417 
—48,671 
+ 16,636 
—12,172 
—42.608 
— 9,813 
+ 6,028 


Production 
*Crude Refined 


836,C74 818,289 

992,293 1,033,710 
1,016,996 
1,152,344 
1,194,699 
1,056,180 
512,385 
73,754 
67,496 
76,537 
74,392 
74,469 


U0. 8. Duty 
Free Copper 

Year 1939__ 
Year 1940__ 
Year 1941__ 
Year 1942. 
Year 1943__ 
Year 1944__ 
7 Mos., 1945 
Jan., 1945__ 
Feb., 1945__ 
Mar., 1945_ 
Apr., 1945_ 
May, 1945_ 
June, 1945_ 72,271 94,031 
July, 1945_ 73,466 88,661 

*Mine or smelter production or shipments, and custom intake including 

tBeginning March, 1941, includes deliveries of duty paid foreign copper for 
domestic consumption. 

tAt refineries on consignment and in exchange warehouses, but not including 
consumers’ stocks at their plants or warehouses. : 


Note—Statistics for the months of May and June, 1945, have been revised. 
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NAM Announces New 
Reconversion Council 


Economic guide posts for in- 
dustry’s peacetime production will 
be set up by a new “Reconversion 
Council,” it was stated on Aug. 18 
by Ira Mosher, President of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, in announcing the appoint- 
ment of Robert R. Wason, Presi- 
dent of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore as Chairman of the new 
NAM group. E. M. Voorhees, 
Chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, will be Vice-Chairman. 

“Industry has long been plan- 
ning for this reconversion period,” 
said Mr. Mosher. “This planning 
has not only taken place in indi- 
vidual companies, but by various 
committees and groups within the 
National Association of Manufac- ’ 
turers and other business bodies. 
As a result of this planning, and 
because of the pent-up demand 
for civilian goods, we can look 
to the future with optimism. Our 
Surveys indicate there should be 
a large number of jobs in private 
industry and business for Ameri- 
can workers in a comparatively 
short time.” Mr. Mosher added: 

“All this is not to say that in- 

dustry will not have problems in 
the reconversion period. There 
will be many of them, and upon 
the way they are solved will de- 
pend much of our peacetime pros- 
perity. These problems involve 
decisions by both government and 
management. We must find the 
right answers if we are to have 
maximum production and maxi- 
mum employment in the peaceful 
years ah2ad. 
“It is for these reasons that this 
Reconversion Council’ has been 
established. It will be a coordi- 
nating body on reconversion prob- 
lebs within the NAM. It will be 
composed primarily of represen- 
tatives of our various committees 
who have long been studying de- 
tailed problems of reconversion, 
such as contract termination, dis- 
posal of surpluses and price con- 
trols. The common goal of all 
these committees is full produc- 
tion and jobs.” 


Among the NAM Committees 
that will be represented on the 
new Reconversion Council will 
be those on Civilian Production 
Resumption, Distribution, Econom- 
ic Policy, Contract Termination 
Disposal of Government - Owned 
Plants and Materials, Industrial 
Relations, Inflation Control, Tax- | 
ation, Veteran Re- Employment 
War Control Termination and 
World Trade Policy. 


—__— 


Results of Treasury 
. Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the 
announced on Aug 20 tha 
tenders of $1,300,000,000 or ieee 
abouts of 92-day Treasury bills 
to be dated Aug. 23 and to mature 
Nov. 23, 1945, which were offered 
on Aug. 17, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Bank on Aug. 20. 


The details of this i 
follows: a 


Total applied for, $1,956,339,000. 

Total accepted, $1,310,516,000 
(includes $50,185,000 entered cn a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and 
accepted in full). 

Average price; 99.904, equiva- 
lent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

_Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.909, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.350% 
per annum. 

_Low, 99.904, equivalent rate of ’ 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(63% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 
There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on Aug. 23 in’ 
the amount of $1,313,084,000. 


Treasury 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings for Week Ended 
Aug. 11, 1945 Increased 6,097 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Aug. 11, 1945, 
totaled 870,007 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
mounced on Aug. 18. This was a decrease below the corresponding 
week of 1944 of 25,174 cars, or 2.8%, and a decrease below the same 
week in 1943 of 17,157 cars or 1.9%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Aug. 11 increased 
6,097 cars, or 0.7% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 382,149 cars, a decrease 
of 1,197 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 15,506 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1944. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
106,855 cars, an increase of 2,456 cars above the preceding week and 
‘an increase of 250 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Coal loading amounted to 169,344 cars, ap increase of 4,925 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 9,638 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 63,481 cars, a decrease 
of 170 cars below the preceding week but an increase of 12,275 cars 
Bbove the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts 
‘alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Aug. 11 

otaled 41,784 cars, a decrease of 172 cars below the preceding week 
but an increase of 5,845 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 


Livestock loading amounted to 14,932 cars, an increase of 1,475 
cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 1,035 cars below 
he corresponding week in 1944. In the "Western Districts alone 
loading of live stock for the week of Aug. 11 totaled 11,186 cars, an 
increase of 1,391 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 
453 cars below the corresponding week in 1944. 


Forest products loading totaled 46,356 cars, an increase of 195 
cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 3,784 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1944. 


Ore loading amounted to 72,845 cars, a decrease of 1,574 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 7,581 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 


Coke loading amounted to 14,045 cars, a decrease of 13 cars 
Below the preceding week, and a decrease of 155 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 


All districts reported decreases compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1944 except the Eastern. All districts reported de- 
creases compared with 1943, except the Southern and Central- 


western. 

1945 
3,001,544 
3,049,697 
4,018,627 
3,374,438 
3,452,977 
4,364,662 
3,378,266 

863,910 
870,007 


1944 
3,158,700 
3,154,116 
3,916,037 
3,275,846 
3,441,616 
4,338,886 
3,459,830 

889,594 
895,181 


1943 
2,910,638 
3,055,725 
3,845,547 
3,152,879 
3,363,195 
4,003,393 
3,455,328 

872,133 
887,164 


4 Weeks of January 
4@ Weeks of February 
Weeks of March 
4 Weeks of April 
SE REST SARE RR ruse recer erro eraet BN 
weeks of June 
@ Weeks of July___- ca 
ei me MUSUSE O20 ii cl volt 
Week of August 11 





Total 26,529,806 25,546,002 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Aug. 11, 1945. 
During the period 63 roads showed increases when compared with 
¢he corresponding week a year ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED AUG. 11 
Total Loads 


Received from 
Connections 


1945 1944 


1,422 1,433 
354 312 
6,617 13,312 13,163 
1,382 2,008 2,019 
29 61 46 
1,315 2,201 2,233 
6,674 11,188 11,779 
7,869 9,914 10,008 
187 160 162 
2,232 1,493 1,257 
326 2,785 
13,622 16,888 
3,706 7,959 
184 2,394 
2,076 1,856 
8,777 15,205 
2,381 2,533 
6,098 405 
25 


2,369 

54,516 

17,591 

3,306 

16,704 

2,329 

8,997 

7,202 

35 


253 
2,992 
1,194 

12,365 
4,249 


26,374,128 


Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 
1944 
303 
1,166 
6,499 
1,301 
30 
1,070 
5,013 
8,020 
232 
1,757 
312 
12,626 
3,710 
147 
2,088 
8,689 
2,385 
6,166 
2,439 
51,031 
9,260 
1,250 
6,539 
379 
7,554 
5,375 
920 


Railroads 


1943 
253 
776 


* Eastern District— 


Bangor & Aroostook 
Boston & Maine 
go, Indianapolis & Louisville 
ON GEESE LEGAL LES tea oe 
Central Vermont 
Delaware & Hudson___-._--~_---~. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.__- 
Detroit & Mackinac 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
Erie 





Grand Trunk Western 
Lehigh & Hudson River 
h & New England 


Maine Central__--.-__------------- “e 


onongahela 


York Central Line 
W. Y.,.N. H. & Hartford 
Wew York, Ontario & Western__-_---_- 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis___----. 
W. Y., Susquehanna & Western 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie__..--~~-~-- ‘ 
Pere Marquette 
tsburgh & Shawmut 2 
Bitspure. Shawmut & North 366 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 1,446 
“4 6,162 5,817 
6,578 6,455 


5,819 
5,144 


169,520 





163,888 160,693 224,195 








- Allegheny District— 


ron, Canton & Youngstown 
timore & Ohio 


729 
48,300 43,024 
6,905 6,021 
t 268 

1,720 1,833 
7,034 7,517 
585 667 
195 233 
172 136 
2,147 1,707 
1,963 1,976 
89,027 88,471 
14,737 15,733 
19,157 21,528 
4,089 4,090 


196,740 193,992 


788 


Buffalo Creek & Gauley 
Cambria & Ind‘ana 
Central R. R. of New Jersey 
Cornwall_.-_-_-.. YE 2d RSE SAN OR aS ee ER a 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania 
Ligonier Valley 
Long Island 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines 
sylvania System 





g 
ion (Pittsburgh) 


Western Maryland 12,239 


178,738 








159,896 











Pocahontas District— 
Chesapeake & Ohio-_-- 
prfolk & Western 


Virginian_ 
; Total 


31,035 
22,491 
4,617 


58.143 





28,990 
22,836 
4,864 


56,690 


14,201 
7,305 
2,210 


13,765 
8,765 
2,431 


24,961 














23,716 














Total Loads 
Received from 

Connections 
1945 1944 


277 309 
2,153 2,609 
1,142 1,229 
9,011 9,683 
4,448 4,985 
1,348 1,641 

2,941 
274 
499 

1,521 


Railroads Total Revenue 
Preight Loaded 


1944 


369 
801 
1,003 
10,167 
3,806 
463 
1,895 
196 
117 
861 
56 
1,043 
684 
4,516 
28,625 
26,204 
185 
328 
3,111 
807 
341 
479 
9,178 
25,297 
704 
134 


Southern District— 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
Atlantic Coast Line 

Central of Georgia 

Charleston & Western Carolina 
Clinchfield 


1945 


551 
793 
995 
10,711 
3,758 
505 
1,740 
246 
98 
783 
59 
1,370 
115 


1943 


271 
642 
867 
11,303 
3,711 
435 
1,727 
286 

83 
1,409 
45 
1,153 
646 
3,936 
28,573 
24,774 
250 
245 
3,078 
937 
333 
415 
10,000 
21,540 
534 
135 


117,328 


Georgia & Florida___________ > 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 

Illinois Central System 
Louisville & Nashville________ 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah 
Mississippi Central 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L 
Norfolk Southern 


Southern System 
Tennessee Central 





Total 121,370 109,125 











Northwestern District— 


Chicago & North Western 


15,299 
Chicago Great Western 


3,732 
11,003 
4,560 
312 
585 
8,566 
84 
10,161 
*819 
56 
2,683 
3,437 
7,058 
651 
3,136 


3,176 
11,233 
4,155 
446 
514 
10,957 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____ 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern 

Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South 
Great Northern 

Green Bay & Western 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 

Minn., St. Paul & 8.S. M 
Northern Pacific 

Spokane International 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle 


88 
7,051 
911 
44 
2,602 
3,192 
6,289 
628 
3,406 





Total 139,812 144,922 72,142 68,494 











Central Western District— 


28,941 
3,787 


21,714 
3,768 


15,145 13,903 
3,744 4,488 
61 67 
13,068 12,706 
870 833 
13,518 13,144 
4,398 6,242 
2,179 2,723 
7,830 6,867 
47 94 
1,512 1,974 
2,184 2,217 
675 732 
98 97 
1,117 882 


Bingham & Garfield 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Chicago & Illinois Midland 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific______ ae 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 

Colorado & Southern_______________ as 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 

Denver & Salt Lake 

Fort Worth & Denver City 

Illinois Terminal 

Missouri-Illinois 


0 
14,646 
1,830 
18,614 
1 


oO 
15,171 
2,067 
20,755 
3 


5,442 4,522 








Total____ ‘e 142,524 132,293 109,884 106,582 











Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island 
Gulf Coast Lines 
International-Great Northern 
Kansas, O&lahoma & Gulf 
Kansas City Southern 
Louisiana & Arkansas 
Litchfield & Madison 
Midland Valley 
Missouri & Arkansas 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 6,138 5,902 3,798 
Missouri Pacific 18,741 17,265 18,356 
Quanah Acme & Pacific 91 55 235 
St. Louis-San Francisco 10,177 8,685 8,840 
St. Louis-Southwestern 3,278 2,713 5,984 
Texas & New Orleans 12,039 13,794 6,002 
Texas & Pacific 5,143 5,049 7,521 
Wichita Falls & Southern 97 86 44 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W 47 46 


Total 74,899 


929 
5,624 
2,484 

+ 


532 
5,426 2,356 
2,202 3,395 

328 t 
5,747 2,897 
3,283 2,348 

396 1,288 

781 1,779 

150 450 


252 390 
2,339 


3,601 
t 


5,562 
4,100 
282 
1,010 
157 


2,996 
2,862 
1,256 
1,391 
406 
4,936 
18,957 
330 
9,305 
6,922 
5,755 
7,044 
45 

31 


68,566 


25 
72,419 








65,591 








*Previous week’s figure. 
& Ohio RR. 


Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Orders Unfilled Orders . 
Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 
Tons Tons 

203,891 604,720 
159,733 604,214 
125,708 564,631 
142,387 

223,162 

152,208 

126,285 

129,327 

168,204 

189,674 

129,618 

115,768 

166,083 


*Included in Midland Valley Ry. tIncluded in Baltimore 





Period 
1945—Week Ended 
April 7 








April 28 
May 5__- 
May 12 














May 26__- 


June 9 





121,864 
127,772 
223,467 577,024 
157,653 582,785 
Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 


reports, orders made for er filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders, 


Press Censorship Ends 


One of the first Federal agen- 
cies to be discontinued upon the 
war’s end was the Office of Cen- 
sorship, for which an early Presi- 
dential directive ordered: 

1. Voluntary censorship of the 
press and radio is at an end. 

2. There will be no further 
censorship of international com- 
munications whether by letter, 
cable, or other media. 

3. All workers under the Direc- 
tor of Censorship are given a 30- 
day notice as of Aug. 16, and the 
agency’s complete liquidation is 
put in the hands of a skeleton 
staff necessary for the purpose. 

Special Washington advices Aug. 
16 to the New York “Times” 
added: 

The War Department was quick 
to notify editors today, however, 
that cessation of hostilities with 
Japan “will not alter present se- 
curity limitations on the release 
of information on the atomic 
bomb.” 

The Department said in a spe- 
cial release that “all individuals, 
groups and organizations connect- 
ed with the Manhattan Project 
would continue to comply with 
present security regulations,” and 
added: 

“Loose talk and idle specula- 
tion, particularly by individuals 
now or formerly connected with 
the project, jeopardize the future 
of the nation. It is the duty of 
every citizen, in the interest of 
national safety, to keep all discus- 
sion of this subject within the lim- 
its of information disclosed in of- 
ficial releases.” 

Byron Price, censorship direc- 
tor, upon winding up the agency’s 
activities, sent to editors and 
broadcasters throughout the na- 
tion the following message: 

“It gives me great pleasure to 
inform you that effective at once 
voluntary censorship is ended and 
the code and its attendant, cau- 
tions entirely canceled. 

“During the long, trying years 
since Pearl Harbor you have writ- 
ten a bright page in the history of 
free enterprise. No one will dare 
question, hereafter, that your pa- 
triotism and patient cooperation 
have contributed greatly to the 
glorious victory. 

“You deserve, and you have, the 
thanks and appreciation of your 
Government. And my own grati- 
tude and that of my colleagues in 
the unpleasant task of administer- 
rd Pas tes is beyond words or 

imit.” - 


————— 
Del Rio Decorated 

Daniel A. Del Rio, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Co. of New York, has 
been awarded the Cross of Boyaca 
by Alfonso Lopez, President of 
Colombia. Mr. Del Rio recently 
received the decoration of Com- 
mander of the Order of the Sun 
at a ceremony held in the Peru- 
vian Embassy in Washington. The 
decorations are the highest 
awards given by these South 
American countries. 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended Aug. 11, 1945 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 457 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 7.6% be- 
low production for the week Aug. 
11, 1945. In the same week new 
orders of these mills were 16.6% 
less than production. Unfilled 
order files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 102% of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders are equivalent to 37 days’ 
production at the current: rate, 
and gross stocks are equivalent 
to 35 days’ production. ; 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 4.7%; or- 
ders by 8.1%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-1939, 
production of reporting mills was 





1.1% less; shipments were 15% 
less; orders were 12.2% less. 
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Items About Banks, 


On August 20th, officers of Cen-} 
tral Savmgs Bank of New York 
announced that deposits at the 
bank’s uptown office (73rd Street 
and Broadway) passed the $100,- 
000,000 mark with the number of 
accounts totaling more than 83,- 
000. In 1924, Central Savings 
Bank, located at 14th Street and 
Broadway (now its downtown of- 
fice) opened temporary uptown 
quarters in a small store at 76th 
Street and Broadway, while its 
present building at 73rd Street 
and Broadway was under con- 
struction. When the bank’s up- 
town office was completed on 
Dec. 10, 1928, deposits there to- 
taled $13,450,000 with approx- 
imately 20,000 accounts. At the 
present time, it is announced, to- 
tal deposits at both offices exceed 
$232,411,000 with over 190,000 ac- 
counts. 


Arthur S. Kleeman, President 
of the Colonial Trust Co. of New 
York, states that when the banks 
opened for business on the morn- 
ing of Aug. 16, after the holiday 
resulting from President Truman’s 
proclamation making the previous 
day one of celebration of Japan’s 
surrender, each office of the Co- 
lonial Trust Co. displayed in its 
windows the following poster: 
“With the war ended this bank 
now dedicates itself to the per- 
petuation of peace, through the 
furtherance of international mul- 
tilateral trade.” “This dedica- 
tion,’ announced Mr. Kleeman, 
“states the principle which this 
bank believes to be of vital im- 
portance in the saving of the 
world’s peoples from a return to 
the chaos -of war, for nations 
which have mutually profitable 
interchanges of trade have no 
time and no inclination to incite 
strife.” 


Eric P. Swenson, banker and in- 
dustrialist, died on Aug. 14 at his 
summer home at Upper Saranac 
Lake. He was 90 years old. He 
had been a member of the board 
of directors of The National City 

Bank of New York for 33 years 
and was board chairman from 
1921 to 1929, retiring at the time 
of the bank’s merger with The 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co. Mr. 
Swenson was a pioneer in the 
sulphur industry, was formerly 
President of the Freeport Texas 
Co. (now Freeport Suiphur), and 
at one time held many important 
directorships, .including Southern 
Pacific Co., Pacific Oil Co., Pacific 
Mail Steamship Co., and New 
York Shipbuilding Co. He was 
born in Austin, Tex., April 24, 
1855, and attended Trinity Col- 
lege. He continued to have ex- 
tensive interests in Texas and was 
President of the Swenson Land & 
Cattle Co., which holds broad 
grazing lands and operates nu- 
merous ranches. He was senior 
partner of S. M. Swenson & Sons. 


Stockholders of Lafayette Na- 
tional Bank of Brooklyn in New 
York voted on Aug. 14 to approve 
reduction of the par value of the 
common stock from $100 to $20 
per share, according to announce- 
ment by George P. Kennedy, 
President. Stockholders also ap- 
proved an increase of $100,000 in 
the bank’s capital stock to 
$850,000. 


Joseph A. Kaiser has been 
elected an Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Williamsburgh Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Elliott M. Eldredge, President, 
announces. The Brooklyn “Daily 
Eagle” states that Mr. Kaiser has 
been with the bank for 20 years. 


John C. Trefts Jr. has been 
chosen as a director of the Buf- 
falo Industrial Bank of Buffalo, 
N. Y., President Victor C. Holden 


announced on Aug. 13, it is 
learned from the Buffalo “Even- 
ing News,” which also said: 


Trust Compazies 


torate to eight. Mr. Trefts has 
been Vice-President in charge of 
sales of Farrar & Trefts, Inc., 
since 1930. He formerly was with 
the Electric Storage Battery Co. 
of Detroit.” 


A new type of banking business 
has been announced by the Bank 
of Passaic (N. J.) & Trust Co. It 
is a funeral expense budget plan. 
The bank urges the public to set 
aside funds to pay funeral ex- 
penses by purchasing an “Omega 
certificate” for cash payment or 
on an insured loan basis. Bank 
officials cite two outstanding ad- 
vantages of the plan: (1) Pro- 
vision is made in advance against 
a contingency that is virtually 
sure to come. (2) The amount of 
the funeral cost is predetermined, 
thus relieving the deceased’s rela- 
tives of the burden of making 
difficult decisions in their be- 
reavement. 


Holders of more than 70% of 
the stock of the Baltimore Com- 
mercial Bank of Baltimore, Md.. 
have signed their acceptance of 
the offer of the Union Trust Co. 
of Maryland (Baltimore) to buy 
their stock, Thomas B. McAdams, 
President of Union Trust, an- 
nounced on Aug. 16, it was stated 
by J. S. Armstrong, Financial Ed- 
itor of the Baltimore “Sun” of 
Aug. 17, from -which we also 
quote: 

As a result of this action, the 
Union Trust Co. will take over 
the business and operations of the 
Baltimore Commercial, effective 
at the close of business Saturday, 
Sept. 1, Mr. McAdams stated. 

“On Tuesday, Sept. 4, follow- 
ing the Labor Day holiday, the 
four offices of the Baltimore Com- 
mercial Bank will be opened as 
branches of the Union Trust Co. 
These offices are located at Two 
South Street, Monument Street 
and Collington Avenue, Charles 
and Preston Streets, and on Wash- 
ington Boulevard at Barre Street. 

“Mr. McAdams said more than 
the requisite number of shares of 
stock of the Baltimore Com- 
mercial Bank had been deposited 
in acceptance of the Union Trust 
offer of $30.69 a share on expira- 
tion of the time limit at the close 
of business Wednesday. The 
stock was deposited with Robert 
C. Willis, President of the Balti- 
more Commercial, and Brooks B. 
O'Neill, Vice-President and 
Cashier of that bank, acting as 
agents to carry out the transac- 
tion. 

“Mr. Willis and Mr. O’Neill have 
been elected a Vice-President and 
an Assistant Vice-President, re- 
spectively, of the Union Trust Co. 
All other members of the staff 
of the Baltimore Commercial will 
join the Union Trust organization. 


Directors of the First National 
Bank of St. Paul announced on 
Aug. 14 the election of R. C. Lilly, 
who has been President of the 
bank since 1918, as Chairman of 
the board and election of Julian 
R. Baird as President. The Min- 
neapolis “Star-Journal” also 
added in its Aug. 14 issue: 

“The directors also elected 
Philip L. Ray to the newly-cre- 
ated position of Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

“The actions were taken when 
Mr. Lilly, who has been associ- 
ated with the bank and its prede- 
cessor, Merchants National Bank, 
for 45 years. announced his resig- 
nation as President and F. R. 
Bigelow, who had been Chair- 
man of the board for 10 years, 
announced he was retiring from 
all active business duties. 

“Mr. Baird has been associated 
with affiliates of the bank since 
1920 and has been a Vice-Presi- 
dent since 1936. Mr. Ray has 
been President of the First Trust 
Co. and Vice-President of the 
First National Bank since 1930. 


A. H. Kennedy, President of the 








“Selection of Mr. Trefts in- 
creases the institution’s direc- 


First Bank Stock Corp. of Minne- 
apolis, has announcea the election 


of Henry E. Atwood, President of 
the First National Bank of Min- 
neapolis, as a director, member 
of the executive committee, and 
Vice-President of the corporation. 
The Minneapolis “Journal” of 
Aug. 16 also states: 


“Mr. Atwood also was elected a 
director of First Service Corp., 
operating affiliate of the corpora- 
tion. Mr. Atwood succeeds Ly- 
man E. Wakefield, late President 
of the Minneapolis bank, in these 
positions. Richard C. Lilly, 
Chairman of the board of the First 
National Bank of St. Paul, re- 
signed as Vice-President of the 
First Bank Stock Corp. and 
Julian B. Baird, who was elected 
President of the St. Paul bank 
this week, wds elected Vice- 
President of the corporation to 
succeed Mr. Lilly.” 


Directors of Union Bank & 
Trust Co. of Los Angeles, Calif., 
voted on Aug. 9 to increase the 
capital and surplus by $1,000,000 
through the offering of an ad- 
ditional 10,000 shares of $50 par 
capital stock to stockholders at 
$100 a share in the ratio of one 
new share for each five presently 
held. Advices to this effect were 
contained in the Los Angeles 
“Times” of Aug. 10, which also 
had the following to say: 

“A special meeting of stock- 
holders . has been called for 
Sept. 6 to ratify the action, fol- 
lowing which it will be submitted 
to the California Superintendent 
of Banks. 

“At present the bank has capi- 
tal of $2,500,000, represented by 
50,000 shares of capital stock, and 
surplus of a like amount. Pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the ad- 
ditional stock would be used to 
increase both the capital account 
and surplus to $3,000,000 each. 

“In a letter to stockholders, 
Ben R. Meyer, President, said 
that the increase in capital funds 
is required by the bank’s growth, 
and is in line with broad recom- 
mendations of bank supervisory 
authorities that commercial banks 
increase their capital accounts by 
seeking additional capital through 
the sale of new stock. 

“An underwriting agreement 
will be entered into with Dean 
Witter & Co., Stern, Frank & 
Meyer, A. W. Morris Co., and 
Pacific Co. of California for the 
purchase of all shares not sub- 
scribed by stockholders. 


Action was taken on Aug. 13 by 
the board * directors of the 
United States National Bank of 
Portland, Ore., proposing to in- 
crease the capital stock by the 
issuance of 100,000 shares at the 
price of $40 a share, it was an- 
nounced by E. C. Sammons, 
President of the institution. Re- 
porting this, the Portland “Ore- 
gonian” of Aug. 14 said: 

“This will add $4,000,000 to the 
bank’s capital structure, and the 
capital funds will be set up as 
follows: 

“Capital, $8,000,000; surplus, 
$10,000,000; undivided profits and 
unallocated reserves, $4,750,000, 
for a total of $22,750,000. 

“It was announced that a meet- 
ing of the bank’s stockholders 
will be called for Aug. 31 for ap- 
proval of this proposal. Stock- 
holders of record Aug. 31 will be 
offered the right to subscribe at 
$40 for one share for each three 
old shares held.” 


The First National Bank of 
Madras, Ore., became the 29th 
unit in the State-wide organiza- 
tion of the United States National 
Bank of Portland on Aug. 13 as a 
result of a consolidation an- 
nounced Aug. 11 by E. C. Sam- 
mons, President of the United 
States National. Frank Barton, 
Financial Editor of the Portland 
“Oregonian,” in indicating this, 
added in part: 

“Mr. Sammons said that the 
move to provide United States 
National Bank service to the 





| 


Madras community had been ap- 
proved by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

“Howard W. Turner, who has 








Agriculture Dept. 
Reorganized—AAA Ends 


Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 
ton P. Anderson has announcea 
the reorganization of his Depart- 
ment to meet peacetime needs. 
Designed to centralize responsi- 
bility for commodity programs, 
the setup establishes a new super 
agricultural agency—the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administra- 
tion, to consist of ten commodity | 
branches, several functional} 
branches and an over-all field 
service branch to carry to the 
field, through State and county 
agricultural committees, programs 
dealing directly with farmers. 


In the Department’s reorganiza- 
tion, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency has been dissolved, the 
Associated Press reported from 
Washington, in its advice of Sec- 
retary Anderson’s announcement 
on Aug. 18. The new agency is 
to have the powers and functions 
of the AAA. From the Associated 
Press we also quote: 


The thousands of local and 
State AAA farmer committees 
were retained and will act as 
agents of the new Production and 
Marketing Administration. 


The AAA was created in 1933, 
soon after President Roosevelt 
took over in the midst of a de- 
pression in which agriculture 
faced bankruptcy because of un- 
marketable surpluses and ruin- 
ously low prices. - 


It was set up by Henry A. Wal- 
lace, then Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, under precedent-breaking 
legislation which gave the Gov- 
ernment authority to control farm 
production. 


Its early programs paid cash 
benefits to farmers for plowing 
under cotton and killing fowls and 
little pigs. The goal of these early | 
programs was to reduce surpluses 
and to improve the prices and in- 
come received by farmers. 


The AAA played a spotlight 
role throughout the ’30s—a role, 
climaxed by a decision of the Su- | 
preme Court in 1936 invalidating ' 
crop control legislation. 


New legislation was passed un- 
der which the AAA, with approval 
of farmers voting in referendums, 
could set marketing quotas on in- 
dividual farmers and assess fines 
against those exceeding them. 

This legislation is still on the 
statute books and may be used by 
Mr. Anderson in dealing with fu- 
ture crop surpluses, should they 
develop. 

In discussing the reorganization 
at a news conference, Mr. Ander- 
son said the local farmer commit- 
tees, members of which are paid 
on a per diem basis, will have 
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Roosevelt came in. At that ti 
all sorts of little squirts of rad= 
icals bobbed up and got audiences 
by claiming to be right in tuné 
with FD. The country, having 
done the same thing that Britain 
seems now to have done, not in- 
tending to vote for a revolution, 
but against the “Ins,” looked ner- 
vously to Roosevelt to disavow 
these fellows. He didn’t do it. 
Instead, he lent himself to their 
build up and it came to pass that 
their predictions were not wrong 
at all. 

The new British government, on 
the other hand, seems to be try- 
ing to knock down Laski every 
time he sticks his head up. They 
aren’t doing this because of his 
personality. They simply don’ 
want to be associated with his 
ideas abroad, particularly in this 
country. He is a brash sort of a 
fellow. This writer has met him, 
Feeling his oats, he came to this 
country in 1938 or early 1939 
when the New Dealers were hol 
ing sway. They embraced him as 
another brilliant. He told @ 
group of them at a meeting at 
which this writer was present 
that they were foolish to be con- 
ducting their “revolution” along 
the lines they were, by antagon- 
izing business. It was his poi 
that business men were the mos 
gullible of the lot, and instead of 
antagonizing them, the New Deal 
ers should let.them in on the 
money hand-outs. The New Deal- 
ers were quite impressed, and we 
were to see his influence a fe 
months later, when the New 
Dealers sought to get their la 
pump priming bill, the so-called 
spend-lend bill of 1939. There 
were some 10,000,000 unemployed’ 
in the country, the National debt 
was around $42 billion, the coun- 
try was fed up on further spend- 
ing. So with one last gesture, the 
New Deal, which was then dead, 
had the war not come, submitted 
the $4 billion spend-lend bill and 
in it was a bait for the railroads 
That was the New Dealers’ idea 
of getting the support of busi- 
ness men. (The bill was dew 
feated, to the amazement of ev- 
erybody.) 

But now, in this new day and 
with Americans trying to figure 
out how far they should go towards 
restoring Britain’s economy, 
views of Laski are highly em- 
barrassing to those who want to 
borrow. The attitude of the 
British contingent here is that he 
is improving Laski but not Brit- 
ain. And the question arises as 
to whether they are not min- 





broader powers and influence than 
under the AAA, because they will 
deal with both production and 
marketing programs. 


Whether the new agency will 
make payments to farmers for, 


curtailing production depends, 


upon whether Mr. Anderson wants 
to pay them and whether Con- 
gress votes the money. Inasmuch 
as farm production during the 
war increased 35% above prewar 


; whether Roosevelt was going 


imizing his influence. In answer 
to this, there is the fact that a 
a time when we were wondering 
do all the things that were being” 
predicted by these Leftists, he 
did not repudiate any of these 
fellows and did the things. The 
British government does seem to, 
be embarrassed by Laski. 


There are also increasing signi 


; that the British government, in 


levels, many farm leaders believe' spite of its overwhelming ma-¢ 


peacetime markets will require! 


a smaller level of production and 
renewed crop adjustment pro- 
grams. 

The new Production and Mar- 
keting Administration will be 
headed by J. B. Hutson, Under 
Secretary of Agriculture. 





been Vice-President and active 
head of the Madras institution for 
20 years, announced that he is re- 
tiring from the banking field and 
will devote his time to other in- 
terests, including the Jefferson 
County Abstract Co., which he 
has owned for many years. 


“E. J. Resch, who has been 
Cashier of the Madras bank, will 


jority, is not to be exactly a free 
agent in world affairs. Our Mr. 
Truman is proving quite realistic | 
in his international dealings, far. 
more so than his good-fellow pre- 
(decessor. We have no eviden 

that he is trying to manage t 

British economy or to curtail any 
proposed British reforms. Buté 
there is the very definite impres-— 
sion that he is not’ standing for 
any nonsense as regards to the/ 
spread of Communism or Com- 
munist dominated governments, 
insofar as Britain’s foreign police 

is concerned. The new British’ 


government seems to be just as 
much on our side in the dealings | 
with Russia as Churchill ever | 





become manager of the Madras 
branch of the United States Na- 
tional under the new setup.” 


was, and more so because it was | 
so doubtful before where our own’ 
President stood. 





